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Of  all  the  studies  that  ever  occupied  the 
attention  of  man,  the  cheapest,  the  most 
delightful  to  the  mind,  and  invigorating  to 
the  body,  is  the  study  of  nature.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  that  man  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
be  following  out  that  line  of  conduct  that 
his  Creator  intended  him.  Almost  all  the 
other  branches  of  science,  although  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  at  large,  are  inju- 
rious to  the  professors  —  by  confining  t^em 
to  their  laboratories,  or  workshops,  and  as 
these  are  generally  situated  in  towns,  the 
students  are  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pure  air,  the  sunny  hills,  and  the  delight- 
ful dells.  Such  pursuits  are  well  known  to 
injure  the  health  and  shorten  the  days,  but 
he  who  studies  nature  must  be  ABROAD. 
He  must  follow  nature's  path.  He  must 
rise  with  the  lark;  and  while  following  out 
his  studies  he  real i sew  all  the  charms  and 
fascinations  of  that  creation  of  beauties  so 
amply  distributed  for  our  gratification  by 
the  Giver  of  all  Good.  The  first  attraction 
to  the  child  when  set  down  on  the  green  is 
to  pick  up  the  wild  flowers,  and  although  it 
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unfortunately  happens,  particularly  in  our 
days,  that  after-pursuits  have  a  tendency  to^ 
vitiate  this  natural  propensity,  yet  this  first 
and  fondest  attraction  generally  remains  to 
the  last  hour  of  our  lives. 

As  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  is  increased 
by  the  study,  so  it  is  with  the  study  of  na- 
ture ;  for  however  beautiful  the  mountain 
side,  the  sylvan  vale,  the  green  canopy  of 
the  forest,  or  the  carpeted  field,  bespangled 
with  a  thousand  flowers — however  beautiful 
all  these  objects  may  appear  to  a  superficial 
observer,  the  effect  of  that  beauty  on  the 
minds  of  such,  is  as  nothing,  compared  to 
the  exquisite  emotions,  which  they  cause  in 
the  man  who  makes  them  his  study.  There 
is  an  hidden  pleasure,  which  is  more  and 
more  developed  as  we  proceed,  which  amply 
and  most  abundantly  compensates  for  all 
the  trouble  we  are  put  to  in  acquiring  the 
necessary  knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  while  the  im- 
provements made  in  every  other  branch  of 
science  have  been  extended  to  all  who  have 
studied  these  sciences,  that  such  is  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  botany.  Hundreds  of  the 
present  day  who  have  really  a  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  plants,  are  satisfied 
with  and  even  prefer,  works  that  were  written 
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centuries  ago,  when  the  only  knowledge 
which  can  be  derived  from  such  books,  is 
like  that  given  by  the  musician  who  begins 
to  teach  his  pupil  to  play  a  few  tunes  on  the 
pianoforte,  without  first  teaching  him  the 
principles  of  music  !  But  the  sale  of  some  of 
the  old  herbals  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  the 
age.    They  tell  you  for  instance,  that  one 
herb  is  under  the  government  of  the  Sun, 
and  therefore  hot  and  fiery,  and  calculated 
to  rouse  the  torpid  faculties ;  another  is 
under  the  Moon,  and  another  Mercury, 
Mars,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  pla- 
netory  system  !  The  nature  and  quality  of 
the  herb  is  taken  from  the  supposed  nature 
of  the  false  deities,  whose  names  have  been 
given  to  the  planets.    Old  Culpepper  would 
have  been  sorely  puzzled,  had  he  been  living 
in  our  days,  when  several  new  planets  have 
been  discovered,  where  to  find  herbs  for  them 
to  govern ! 

It  was  the  reading  of  such  trash  as  the 
above,  and  knowing  that  the  books  had  an 
extensive  circulation  amongst  the  working 
classes,  that  induced  the  author  to  make 
the  following  compilation ;  in  order  that  the 
reader  might  at  least  begin  the  study  of 
plants  in  the  right  way,  and  if  he  wish  to 
continue  the  subject  further,  he  will  at  any 
rate  have  nothing  to  unlearn. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF 

LINNEAUS. 


The  greater  proportion  of  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  botany,  have  been  deterred  at  the 
commencement  bys.^he  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
study.  Thsy  have  procured  books  professing  to 
to  teach  the  science,  (which  for  the  most  part  are 
wrote  on  the  supposition  that  their  readers  are, 
partially  at  least,  acquainted  with  the  subject)  and 
after  puzzling  their  brains  amongst  Greek  and 
Latin  terms,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  detetermination  to  master 
the  study  ;  they  have  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
abandoned  the  thing  altogether,  foolishly  imagin- 
ing, that  before  a  person  can  set  about  the  study  of 
bocapy  ne  must  become  acquainted  with  Greek  and 
Latin  I 
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The  late  Mr,  Cobbett,  in  his  admirable  grammar 
of  the  English  tongue,  observes,  "  before  a  serjeant 
begins  to  teach  young  recruits  their  exercise,  he 
explains  to  them  the  different  parts  of  the  musket, 
the  stock,  the  barrel,  the  swivel,  the  brill,  &c.  Ke 
also  explains  to  them  all  the  different  terms  which 
he  is  likely  to  make  use  of ;  for  without  such  expla- 
nation it  would  be  impossible  for  his  commands  to 
be  understood,  much  less  obeyed."  It  is  the  same  in 
every  other  trade,  profession,  or  science. 

Now  a  very  little  attention  will  convince  you,  that 
the  words  Monandria,  Triandria,  Diandric/,,  &c,  (so 
terrible  to  the  young  botanist)  are  only  the  terms, 
the  names  of  the  tools,  as  one  may  say,  made  use  of 
by  botanists  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study, 
the  whole  of  which  must  be  distinctly  understood 
before  any  advancement  can  be  made.    It  is  just  as 
possible  to  teach  reading,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet,  as  to  teach  botany  without  a  knowledge  of 
these  terms  ;  which  are  indeed  the  alphabet  of  the 
science.     A  person  may  indeed  know  the  names  of  a 
2W  herbs,  as  he  may  be  taught  to  know  a  few  words 
when  he  sees  them  in  a  book  without  even  knowing  his 
alphabet ;  but  he  has  no  more  right  to  be  called  a 
botanist  for  such  knowledge,  as  the  former,  than  he 
has  to  be  called  a  reader  for  such  knowledge  as  the 
latter.  And  there  is  really  after  all  nothing  worthy  of 
♦he  name  of  difficulty  in  this.    Hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals spend  more  time  in  learning  the  terms  and 
vile  slang  connected  with  card  and  chess  playing, 
(which  by  the  Dye,  are  for  the  most  part  bad  Fianch) 
than  it  would  take  ten  to  learn,  not  only  botany, 
but  many  other  useful  sciences  besides. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "  why  not  make 
use  of  English  words  for  the  studv,  &«*ead  of  Greek 
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and  Latin"?  The  answer  is,  because  the  science  is 
not  confined  to  England  alone,  and  therefore 
must  have  one  uniform  language  which  can  be 
understood  by  all  botanists  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  may  reside.  If  the  great  Linneaus,  who 
first  invented  the  admirable  system  for  the  clas- 
sification of  plants,  which  bears  his  name,  if  he 
had  wrote  his  system  in  the  language  of  his  country, 
the  probability  is,  that  it  would  never  have  been 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Swedish  tongue ; 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  complete  helps  to 
botanical  arrangement — that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
ever  divised  would  have  been  lost  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  not  unlikely  in  time,  even  to 
Sweden  itself. 

Suppose  a  botanist  in  London  corresponding  with 
another  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  wishful  to 
communicate  something  respecting  one  of  the  most 
common  of  plants,  the  daisy :  his  Russian  friend 
would  certainly  not  understand  which  herb  he  meant 
by  its  English  name :  but  if  he  called  it,  (as  he 
certainly  would  call  it)  the  Bellis  perennis,  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  added  the  ciass  and  the  order,  no 
botanist  in  the  world  would  mistake  him. 

Always  remember  that  the  science  of  botany  does 
not  consist  in  merely  knowing  the  names  of  plants. 
It  has  been  truly  stated  that  a  man  may  be  a  good 
botanist  and  know  the  names  of  very  few  plants,  and 
another  may  know  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the 
herbals,  by  their  proper  names,  and  yet  be  totally 
ignorant  of  botany  as  a  science. 

The  number  of  plants  formed  by  the  allwise 
Creator  is  so  vast  and  extensive,  that  without  the 
aid  of  method,  the  hum  >n  mind  would  be  overpowered 
by  their  profusion.    What  history  was  before  means 
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were  discovered  for  the  division  of  time  ;  so  wap 
botany  without  method,  and  when  Linneaus  succeeded 
in  dividing  all  the  plants  in  the  world  into  classes, 
orders,  genera,  and  species,  he  did  exactly  the  same 
for  botany,  what  the  man  did  for  history,  who  fixed 
an  area,  and  divided  the  year  into  months,  weeks, 
days,  and  hours. 

Most  of  the  herbals  in  common  use,  are  compiled 
in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  English  names 
of  the  herbs.  Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that 
most  of  the  popular  herbs  have  nearly  as  many 
different  names  as  there  are  Counties,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  expect  any  real  botanical 
knowledge  from  such  books.  Only  think  of  putting 
Adder's  tongue,  (Ophiglossum,  Vulgatum,)  which  be- 
longs to  the  last,  or  24th.  Class  ;  and  consequently 
(if  regard  were  had  to  system)  ought  to  be  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  book  ;  but  because  its  name  begins 
with  the  letter  A.  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  very  first  page. 

In  the  following  little  treatise  I  have  arranged 
the  plants  according  to  the  system  of  Linneans,  for 
although  other  systems  have  heen  promulgated  since 
his  time,  their  different  propounders  have  not  as  yet, 
agreed  upon  one,  and  until  that  is  the  case  it  is  best  to 
stick  to  the  old,  more  especially  as  the  system  of 
Linneaus  forms,  as  it  were,  the  basis  or  ground  work 
of  them  all. 

Before  entering  upon  the  classes  and  orders,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  a  flower  in  all  its  se- 
parate divisions,  giving  the  proper  name  to  each 
division,  or  part,  as  we  go  on  ;  and  here  you  must 
bestow  your  particular  attention,  for  without  a 
pertect  knowledge  of  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  a 
flower,  you  will  never  make  any  progress  in  th« 
study. 
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A  perfect  plant  is  composed  of  a  root,  of  a  stem, 
with  its  branches,  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit :  we 
will  begin  with  the  flower,  for  upon  this  part 
nearly  the  whole  system  of  Botany  depends,  and 
iustly  so,  as  it  is  the  least  liable  to  variation. 

Take  a  Lily ;  before  it  opens,  you  will  observe  the 
flower  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  greenish  bud, 
which  becomes  whiter  the  nearer  it  is  to  opening, 
and  when  it  is  quite  open,  you  perceive  that  the 
white  cover  takes  the  form  of  a  cup,  divided  at  the 
top  into  several  half  circles,  or  segments ;  this  is 
called  the  corolla,  and  not  the  flower,  as  some 
ignorantly  call  it,  because  the  flower  is  composed  of 
several  parts,  of  which  the  corolla  is  only  one,  al- 
though the  principle  part. 

The  corolla  of  the  lily  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  as 
you  will  easily  see, — as  you  may  separate  it  into  six 
distinct  pieces,  these  are  the  petals.  A  corolla 
consisting  of  several  petals  is  called  a  Polypetalous 
corolla,  from  the  Greek  word  polus,  which  means 
many.  If  it  were  all  of  one  piece  like  the  Bell  flower, 
(Campanula)  and  others  of  the  kind,  it  would  be  called 
Monopetalous,  from  the  Greek  word  mono  which 
means  one. 

You  will  find  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla, 
a  sort  of  little  column,  rising  from  the  bottom  and 
pointing  directly  upwards ;  this  is  called  the  Pistil, 
it  is  divided  by  Botanists  into  three  parts:  1st.  the 
swollen  base  with  its  three  blunted  angles  called  the 
germ  or  ovary,  2nd.  a  thread  placed  upon  the  style, 
>'3rd.  the  style  itself  crowned  by  a  sort  of  capital, 
with  three  notches  :  this  is  called  the  stigma. 

Between  the  pistil  and  the  corolla,  you  will  find 
six  other  bodies,  standing  in  a  sort  of  circle  at  equal 
distances  round  the  ovary  ;  these  are  *4e  stamens  or 
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males,  (the  pistil  being  the  female).  Each  stamen 
is  composed  of  two  parts ;  one  long  and  thin,  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  and 
called  the  filament,  and  the  other  thicker  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  filament  and  called  the  Anther  :  each 
anther  is  a  box  which  opens  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
throws  out  a  yellow 'dust  which  has  a  strong  smell  ; 
this  dust  is  called  Pollen  or  Farina. 

Such  is  the  general  analysis  of  the  several  parts 
which  constitute  a  flower.  As  the  corolla  fades 
and  falls,  the  germ  increases,  and  becomes  an  oblong 
sort,  of  bag  or  box,  which,  considered  as  apart  of  the 
flower  is  called  the  capsule,  but  considered  as  the 
cover  for  the  seeds,  is  called  the  Pericarp. 

All  the  parts  here  mentioned  are  found  in  the 
flowers  of  most  other  plants  :  but  in  different  pro- 
portions, situations  and  number ;  and  it  is  simply 
by  understanding  these  proportions,  and  observing 
their  different  combinations  in  different  plants,  that 
the  various  families  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
determined  :  for  instance,  the  number  of  six  stamens 
in  the  Lily  gives  class  hexandria,  from  the  Greek 
word  HEX,  Six,  and  aner,  a  Male.  Six  males,  and 
the  single  pistil  gives  the  order  monogynia,  from 
the  Greek  word  mono,  one,  and  gune,  a  female. 
Therefore  the  class  and  order  of  the  Lily  given  in 
English,  would  be  six  males,  one  jemale. 

The  Mly  however,  with  most  of  the  plants  of  the 
family,  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  perfect  flower,  namely,  the  Calyx,  which  is  that 
outer  green  covering  which  supports  the  flower  in  a 
sort  of  cup,  when  open,  and  envelopes  it  completely 
before  it  opens,  as  you  will  have  observed  in  the 
in  the  rose.  This  calyx,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  other  flowers,  is  wanting  in  the  greater 
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part  of  this  tribe,  as  the  Narcissus,  the  Tulip,  the 
Hyacinth,  with  Onions,  Leeks,  Garlic,  &c.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  Onions  and  Garlic  should 
belong  to  the  same  family,  as  the  Lily  and  Tulip, 
but  such  is  the  fact:  as  they  have  all  the  same 
number  of  stamens  and  pistils,  which  forms  the 
great  distinction  in  Botanical  arrangement.  And 
I  may  here  observe  in  passing ,  that  almost  all  plants 
which  agree  in  the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
are  generally  much  alike  in  other  respects.  The 
whole  of  this  family  diversified  as  they  may  appear 
to  a  superficial  observer,  will,  on  a  nearer  examina- 
tion, be  found  very  much  alike.  The  stems  are  all 
simple,  that  is  without  branches.  In  this  respect 
you  will  observe  the  Onion  and  the  Tulip  agree; 
the  leaves  are  all  entire,  that  is,  not  cut  or  divided, 
and  they  have  all  bulbous  roots  of  some  kind  or 
other  ;  that  of  the  Lily  is  called  Squamous,  being 
composed  of  scales ;  in  the  Crocus  and  Saffron 
there  are  two  bulbsy  one  above  another ;  and  in  the 
colchicum  they  are  placed  side  by  side : — some  of 
the  bulbs  are  solid,  and  others  are  composed  of 
coats  one  over  the  other  like  the  onion.  I  have 
chosen  the  Lily  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the 
different  parts  of  a  flower,  because  being  a  large 
flower  these  parts  are  easily  seen  :  there  are  many 
flowers  so  small  as  to  require  great  care  in  their 
examination,  there  are  also  many  which  cannot  be 
examined,  at  all  without  a  microscope. 

Hoping  that  you  have  made  yourself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  far  as  we  have  gone:  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  classes,  these  being  the 
twenty-four  grand  divisions  of  the  whole  vegetable 
creation.  A  very  moderate  degree  of  attention  will 
have  fully  fixed  in  your  mind  what  a  stamen  is,  and 
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also  what  a  pistil  is,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  ;  but  if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  you  had 
better  turn  to  the  subject  again,  for  in  this  science 
(like  all  others  I  suppose)  learning  may  be 
compared  to  going  up  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  you 
cannot  reach  the  second  step,  until  you  have  mastered 
the  first. 

The  twenty-four  classes  of  Linneaus  are  estab- 
lished on  the  principle  that  the  natural  propagation 
of  plants  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  animal  creation,  namely,  by  means  of  Males  and 
Females.  The  stamens  being  the  Males  and  the 
pistils  Females  :  for  if  the  farina  from  the  stamens 
were  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pistil,  the  seed 
would  be  barren  and  unproductive  ;  a  fact  capable  of 
proof  in  any  of  the  large  descriptions  of  flowers. 
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The  twenty-four  classes  in  which  plants  are  divided, 
depend, — I.   On  the  number  of  the  stamens,' — II. 

the  PLACE  OF  THEIR  INSERTION, — III.  The  PRO- 
PORTION,— IV.  The  connexion, — V.  The  sepa- 
ration,— and  VI.  The  absence,  or  concealment 
of  the  stamens. 

Now  I  am  well  aware,  that  without  some  previous 
knowledge  of  botany  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
understand  any  one  ot  the  above  distinctions,  but, 
if  you  will  give  your  attention  to  what  follows,  and 
if  you  have  a  desire  to  learn,  1  think  I  shall  be  abie 
to  make  you  understand  them  all.  In  order  to 
assist  you  in  the  study,  you  may  take  any  one  of  the 
flowers  from  the  different  classes  in  the  book,  and  if 
it  be  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  you  can  go  into 
the  fields  or  woods,  and  examine  for  yourself,  and 
this  practice  will  be  of  more  service  to  you,  than  the 
best  plates  that  can  be  produced :  for  instance,  in 
order  to  see  a  specimen  of  class  Diandria,  you  will 
find  the  brooklime,  ( Veronica  Beccabunga)  in  almost 
every  ditch,  where  you  will  discover  its  two  stamens 
and  one  pistil,  giving  the  class  and  the  order  com- 
plete. The  same  practice  you  will  adopt  respecting 
all  the  other  classes,  if  you  wish  to  impress  them 
upon  your  memory. 
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The  classes  from  one  to  eleven,  are  classes  of 
number,  as  they  depend  (with  two  or  three  exceptions 
which  1  shall  point  out  directly)  upon  the  number 
of  the  stamens  only. 

Class, 

I.  monandria    1  Stamen   or  1  Male. 

II.  diandria   2  Stamens . . . .  2  Males. 

III.  triandria    3  Stamens  ...3  Males. 

IV.  tetrandria     ....  4  Stamens. ... 4  Males. 

V.  pentandria   5  Stamens . . . .  5  Males. 

VI.  hexandria    6  Stamens. ..  .6  Males. 

VII.  heptandria   7  Stamens ....  7  Males. 

VIII  octandria    S  Stamens ....  8  Males. 

IX.  enneandria   9  Stamens . . . . 9  Males. 

X.  decandria   10  Stamens  ..10  Males. 

XL    dodecandria  12  to  19  Stamens\2  to  19  do. 

Now  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  study  ot 
botany,  if  we  could  go  through  the  whole  at  this 
rate:  but  it  cannot  be  done,  and  besides,  itrea  .v 
does  seem  to  be  a  settled  principle,  that  there  is  no 
description  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  that  is 
worth  acquiring  without  bestowing  upon  it 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention  ;  and  the  science 
of  botany  by  no  means  forms  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  nature  of 
those  exceptions  mentioned  above. — First,  all  the 
flowers  belonging  to  any  of  the  above  classes,  must 
Lave  their  stamens  of  an  equal  length.  A  flower 
for  instance  with  four  stamens  all  equal  in  length, 
belongs  to  class  Tetrandria,  but  if  it  have  two  of  its 
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stamens  longer  than  the  other  two,  it  belongs  to 
another  class,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. — Second 
all  the  stamens  must  be  separate  and  distinct,  neither 
united  by  their  anthers  at  the  top,  like  the  thistles 
(Cardus)  nor  their  filaments  below,  like  the  geranium, 
for  there  are  separate  classes  for  both  of  these  sorts. 
Third,  they  must  all  be  androgynous  or  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  that  is,  having  both  stamens  and  pistils,  on 
the  same  flower  :  because  there  are  plenty  of  flowers, 
which  have  stamens  only,  whilst  there  are  others  of 
the  same  species  with  pistils  only.  These  also  con- 
stitute separate  classes. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  must 
now  be  mentioned,  with  regard  to  class  Dodecan- 
dria.  All  the  previous  classes  go  on  in  regular 
succession,  increasing  one  stamen  every  time,  up  to 
Decandria  (ten  stamens)  and  then  we  skip  in  the  next, 
from  twelve  to  nineteen.  The  truth  is  (and  it  is  a 
curious  fact)  there  are  no  flowers  with  only  eleven 
stamens,  and  as  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  all  the 
flowers,*  with  from  twelve  to  nineteen  ;  the  class 
Dodecandria  embraces  them  all. 

The  next  two  classes  depend  upon  the  mode  op 
insertion,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  stamens. 

Class  XII.  icosandria  20  Stamens  or  20  Males. 
. .  XIII.  polyandria  Many  Stamens,  Many  do. 

Class  Icosandria,  includes  all  those  androgynous, 
flowers,  with  twenty  stamens  ;  but  it  also,  in  some  in- 
stances .includes  flowers  with  more  than  twenty  stamens 

Class  Polyandria,  includes  all  those  flowers 
with  more  than  twenty  stamens,  so  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  count  them,  further  than  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  are  more  than  twenty. 
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But  how  comes  it  that  class  Icosandria  includes 
some  flowers  with  more  than  twenty  stamens,  when 
that  circumstance  is  also  the  character  of  class 
Polyandria  ?  That  we  are  now  going  to  see.  Besides 
the  distinctive  character  founded  upon  the  number 
of  stamens  ;  these  two  classes  possess  another,  and 
more  important  one,  namely,  that  derived  from  the 
place  of  their  insertion.   To  understand  this,  examine 
the  common  Dog  Rose.  (Rosa  Canina.)  you  will 
will  perceive  the  stamens  growing  out  off  and  form- 
ing as  it  were  a  part  of  the  Calyx.     If  you  strip  off 
the  petals,  and  take  away  the  leaves  from  the  calyx, 
you  will  see  the  stamens  left  standing  upon  the  rim 
of  the  calyx  just  like  a  number  of  little  pins  stuck  at. 
equal  distances  on  the  rim  of  a  small  toy  cup, 
Now  look  at  the  Poppy,  (Papaver)  you  will  there 
see  about  the  same  number  of  stamens  as  there  are 
in  the  rose,  but  they  are  all  growing  from  one  point 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  flower  called  the  Receptacle. 
The  receptacle  is  the  base  of  the  flower,  which  con- 
nects all  the  parts  of  fructification  together.  By 
taking  the  above  pins  from  the  rim  of  the  small 
cup,  and  inserting  tnem  all  with  their  points  to- 
gether, in  the  very  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  class 
Polyandria. 

The  next  two  classes  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion Of  PROPORTION. 

Class  XIV  didynamia  fiom  the  Greek  words 
Dis,  two  and  dunamis,  power,  two  powers. 

Class  XV.  tetr adynamia  from  the  Greek  words 
tesares,  four  and  dunamis  power,  four  powers. 

The  last  two  classes  are  easily  distinguished  from 
all  others,  class  Didynamia,  is  so  called  because  all 
the  flowers  have  four  stamens,  but  there  are  two  long 
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and  tivo  short,  and  the  outermost  ones,  are  the  long- 
er. The  flowers  of  the  common  foxglove,  (Digi/i.is 
Purpurea)  w?ll  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  class. 

The  next  class  Tetractynamia  includes  the  flowers 
with  six  stamens,  but  there  are  four  long  and  two 
short  ones  ;  and  the  two  outermost  are  the  shortest. 
This  class  includes  all  the  pod  bearing  plants,*  such 
as  candy  tuft,  (Iberis)  Ladies  smock,  (Cardamine) 
Mustard,  (Sinapis,)  Radishes, (Raphanus,)  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  &c.  They  are  divided  into  two  separate 
divisions  or  parts,  those  with  short  pods,  and  those 
with  long  pods,  which  we  shall  mention  more  parti- 
cularly when  we  come  to  the  orders.  An  examination 
of  any  of  the  above  flowers  will  give  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  class. 

The  next  five  classes  are  derived  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  CONNEXION. 

Class  XVI.  monadelphia,  from  the  Greek  words 
monos,  one  and  adelphos  a  Brother,  one  Brother- 
hood. 

Class  XVII.  diadelphia,  from  the  Greek  words 
dis  two  and,  adelphos,  a  Brother,  two  Brotherhoods. 

Class  XVIII.  polyadelphia,  from  the  Greek 
words  polus  many  and  adelphos,  a  Brother, 
Many  Brotherhoods 

Class  Monadelphia,  includes  all  those  flowers 
whose  stamens  are  united  into  one  bundle.  If  you 
were  to  take  the  stamens  of  the  poppy,  and  tie  them 
together,  about  half  way  up,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  a  camel  hair  pencil :  you  would 
have  an  idea  of  the  flowers  of  this  class,  Specimens 
may  be  i^een  in  the  Cranes'  bill,  {Geranium,)  and 
th^  Marsh  mallow,  (Althea  Officinatis.) 

*C|  88  Diadelphia  also  includes  "Pod  bearers,"  but  the  difference  is 
easily  distinguished  in  the  stamens,  and  the  flowers  are  also  papilio. 
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Class  Diadelphia  also  includes  all  those  flowers 
whose  stamens  are  united ;  but  then  they  are  united, 
or  combined  into  two  separate  bundles.  This  class 
includes  all  the  larger  pod  bearing  flowers,  such  as 
Lentils,  Vetches,  Peas,  Beans,  and  the  like.  The 
flowers  are  called  Papilionaceous  from  the  Latin 
word  papillio,  sl  butterfly  as  they  are  supposed  to 
resemble  that  insect. 

Class  Polyadelphia,  includes  those  flowers  whose 
stamens  are  united  into  more  than  two  bundles. 
The  only  English  specimen  is  the  St.  John's  Wort, 
Hypericum. 

Class  XIX.  syngenesia,  from  the  Greek  words, 
sun  together,  and  genesis  generation.  Generating 
together. 

This  class  embraces  a  most  extensive  and  inter- 
esting family  of  plants.  In  the  last  three  classes 
we  have  seen,  that  the  stamens  were  united  by  their 
filaments  below,  but  in  this  class  they  are  united  by 
their  anthers  at  the  top  :  but  there  is  another  char- 
acter much  more  comprehensive  and  distinct, 
belonging  to  this  class,  (and  modern  Botanists  have 
here  certainly  improved  upon  Linneus,  by  forming 
a  natural  order  upon  the  principle.^  That  is,  they 
are  all  compound  flowers,  having  many  flowers  or 
florets,  combined  in  one  common  Calyx.  An  ordinary 
observer,  looking  at  the  common  daisy,  (Bellis 
Perennis,)  would  imagine  that  it  was  one  flower,  but 
if  you  will  look  at  it  with  attention,  you  will  not  fail 
to  see,  that  all  the  parts  which  at  first  sight  appear 
portions  of  one  flower,  are  in  fact  each  of  them 
distinct  flowers,  with  stamens,  pistils,  and  corolla 
complete.  Every  one  of  those  leaves  which  are 
white  above  and  red  underneath,  forming  a  sort  of 
white  ring  round  the  edge  of  the  flower,  and  which 
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would  be  taken  for  nothing  more  than  little  petals, 
are  each  of  them  distinct  flowers.  If  you  pull  one 
it  looks  like  a  small  flat  stripe,  but  on  a  closer  in- 
spection, you  will  find  it  a  hollow  tube,  forming  a 
monopetalous  corolla :  those  little  yellow  protube- 
rances in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  which  are 
generally  taken  for  the  seeds,  are  also  true  flowers, 
with  stamens  and  pistils,  as  complete  in  their  kind  aa 
the  lily  itself. 

To  this  class  belong  all  the  flowers  with  downy 
seeds,  such  as  Thistles,  Dandelion,  Colts-foot,  Blue- 
bottle, &c,  with  all  the  large  family  of  Hawkweeds. 
It  includes  some  of  our  earliest  flowering  plants  and 
our  latest.  The  Colts-foot  and  Butter-bur,  which 
flower,  seed,  and  die  away  before  their  leaves  ap- 
pear, in  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  and  the 
Mugworts  and  Thistles,  which  are  in  flower  in 
September  and  October.  The  class  also  includes 
some  of  our  most  valuable  medicinal  plants,  Tansy, 
Wormwood,  Golden-rod,  and  Chamomile :  besides 
which,  some  of  the  plants  are  really  worthy  of  culti- 
vation for  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Class  XX.  gynandria,  from  gune,  a  female, 
and  aneb,  a  Male. 

In  all  the  classes  previously  described,  the  stamens 
and  the  pistils  stand  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
oth  er  ;  in  this  class  however,  the  stamens  are  growing 
out  off  or  situated  upon  the  pistil  or  upon  the  seed 
vessel  in  which  case  the  seed  vessel  or  germen  is 
lengthened  out  in  the  form  of  a  tube.  Ail  the 
flowers  have  a  remarkable  appearance  to  English 
eyes,  as  the  principle  part  of  them  belong  to  foreign 
countries ;  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Orchis, 
Ladies  Slipper.  Birthwort,  &c. 
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The  next  three  classes  are  derived  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  stamens. 

Class  XXI.  monoecia,  from  monos,  one,  and 
oiKos,  a  house,  one  house. 

Class  XXII.  DioECiA,from  dis  two,  and  oixos 
a  house,  two  houses. 

Class  XXIII.  polygamia,  from  polus,  many 
and  gamos,  Marriage,  many  Marriages. 

In  each  of  the  classes  from  one  to  twenty,  all  the 
flowers  are  androgynous,  that  is,  each  flower  having 
both  stamens  and  pistils,  or  male  and  female  parts, 
within  the  same  corolla.  These  last  three  classes, 
however,  belong  to  classes  of  separation.  Some 
flowers  having  stamens  but  no  pistils,  and  others 
having  pistils  but  no  stamens  :  the  former  are  called 
male  or  stameniferons  flowers,  and  the  latter  are 
called  female  or  pistfliferous  flowers.  Linnaeus' s 
definition  of  this  class  translated  into  English,  is 
"Husband  and  Wife  living  in  separate  houses."  Many 
of  the  flowers  of  these  classes  appear  in  the  form  of 
aments  or  Catkins,  which  may  be  seen  early  in  the 
spring  on  all  the  tribes  of  Willows,  Alders,  and 
some  others.  Many  people  never  imagine  that  what 
children  call  goslings,  which  are  seen  on  the 
willows  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  are 
the  flowers  of  the  plant,  but  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them,  you  will  find  them  to  be 
flowers,  with  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty. 

Class  Monoecia,  includes  all  those  plants  which 
have  both  irale  and  female  flowers  growing  on  the 
same  tree ;  specimens  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
tribe  of  sedges,  (Carex,)  or  the  Spurge  {Euphorbia.) 

The  next  class  Dioecia,  includes  a  much  larger 
number  of  plants : — the  character  being  like  the 
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last,  excepting  that  one  plant  produces  male  flowers, 
only  while  another  plant  of  the  same  species  produces 
female  flowers  only.  This  is  Husband  and  Wife, 
not  only  living  in  separate  houses,  but  on  separate 
trees.  If  you  examine  the  Black  Bryony,  you  will 
And  the  whole  of  the  flowers  of  one  plant  to  be  of 
one  sex,  whilst  those  of  the  next  plant  will  probably 
be  of  another  sex,  and  the  pollen  or  dust  from  the 
male  flowers  is  supposed  to  be  blown  by  the  wind, 
or  carried  by  flies  to  the  female  flowers,  in  order  to 
impregnate  the  seed :  specimens  of  this  class  may 
be  seen  in  the  Willows,  Poplars,  Common  Nettles, 

fee- 
Class  twenty-third  Polygamia,  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  to  understand  of  all  the  preceding ; 
there  is  one  good  thing ,  (to  the  English  Botanist  at 
least)  connected  with  it,  that  is,  we  have  only  one 
g  nus  in  the  class,  Orache,  Atriplex ;  therefore  as  far 
the  study  of  English  plants  is  concerned,  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  much  with  it,  but  as  there  are 
an  immense  number  of foreign  plants  belonging  to 
this  class,  and  as  the  system  would  be  incomplete  if 
it  were  left  out,  I  will  endeavour  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  I  can,  to  give  its  character. 

We  have  seen  that  the  character  of  class  Monoecia, 
is  founded  on  having  distinct  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  or  tree  ;  we  have  also 
seen  that  the  character  of  class  Dioecia  is  founded 
on  ihe  male  and  female  flowers,  each  having  a 
distinct  plain  or  tree  to  themselves,  one  Willow,  for 
instance,  will  grow  nothing  but  male  flowers,  and 
another  willow  will  grow  nothing  but  female  flowers : 
now,  class  Polygamia  has  both  the  above  characters. 
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and  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  also  androgytunu 
flowers  both  on  the  same  tree,  with  the  male  flowers, 
and  on  another  tree  with  the  female  flowers.  If  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  grove  of  Fig-trets, 
(Ficas,)  we  should  find  the  first  tree  perhaps,  with 
distinct  male  and  female  flowers.  This  would 
clearly  belong  to  class  Monaetia:  but  probably  the  very 
next  tree  would  only  have  male  flowers,  and  another 
would  be  found  bearing  female  flowers  only,  and  in 
looking  further  we  should  find  others.,  having  both 
male,  female,  and  androgynous  flowers,  all  growing, 
and  flourishing  together,  on  the  same  tree  ;  in  short 
the  whole  class  is  based  on  uncertainty,  and  it  was 
this  uncertainty  that  Linnaeus  laid  hold  off,  to  es- 
tablish the  character  of  the  class. 

The  twenty-fourth,  and  last  class,  is  derived  from 
the  absence,  or  concealment  of  rhe  stamens. 

ClaSS    XXIV.     CRYPTOGAMI  A,    frotl)  KRUPTOS, 

concealed,  and  gamos,  Marriage,  Concealed  Marriage. 

This  class  is  characterized  by  the  concealment  or 
absence  of  the  stamens,  and  includes  all  the  plants 
which  either  do  not  flower,  or  whose  flowers  are  so 
diminutive  that  the  stamens  and  pistils  cannot  be 
discerned,  such  as  Ferns,  Filices,  Mosses,  Musci, 
Sea  weeds,  Algce,  Mushrooms,  Fungi,  and  Liver- 
worts, Hepatica. 

In  concluding  the  classes  I  beg  once  more  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  Botanist  the 
necessity  of  getting  out  in  to  the  fields,  in  order  to  fix 
the  characters  of  the  different  classes  on  his  mind  ; 
but  he  must  take  care  to  look  for  wild  flowers,  because 
cultivation  alters  them.  All  the  double  flowers  which 
you  see  in  gardens  are  in  an  unnatural  state,  the 
characters  of  the  sexes  have  given  way  to  an  extra 
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quantity  of  petals,  and  they  cannot  be  propagated 
in  the  natural  manner  ;  and  the  gardeners  resort  to 
parting-  the  roots,  for  continuing  the  species. 

The  next  thing  to  be  studied  is  the  orders. 

After  dividing  an  army  into  Regiments,  it  must 
again  be  subdivided  into  companies  ;  and  we 
should  derive  little  advantage  from  the  division  of 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  if  we  did  not  subdivide 
tljese  into  days.  The  same  holds  good  in 
Botanical  division.  The  twenty-four  classes  are  the 
first  division,  each  class  must  be  divided  into 
orders,  or  the  second  division, the  orders  are  again 
divided  into  kinds  and  species 
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All  the  orders  from  class  one,  to  class  thirteen 
(Polyandria)  are  governed  by  the  number  of  the 
pistils  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  classes  are 
governed  by  the  number  of  stamens. 


CLASSES. 

1.  MONANDRIA. 

One  stamen. 


DlANKIUA. 

Two  stamens. 


ORDERS. 

J  Monogynia. 
J  Digynia. 


f  Mo 
ft  (.Tr! 


Monogynia. 
ynia. 
jynia, 


PiSTILS. 

One. 
Two. 


One. 
Two. 
Three. 


8.  Tbiakdria. 
Three  stamens. 


4.  Tbtrandbia. 
Four  stamens. 


r  Monogynia. 
J  Digynia. 
J  Trigynia. 


Monogynia, 

Digyma. 

Trigynia. 


One. 
Two. 
Three. 


One. 
Two. 
Three. 


6.    Pk  NT  ANURIA. 

Five  stamens. 


t  Monogynia. 
^  Digynia. 
<  Trigynia. 
i  Tetragynia. 
^  Pentagynia 


One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 
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CLASSES: 

Hexandria. 

S.x  Stamens. 


{ 


ORDERS. 

.V.ono.rynia. 
l)i  ynia. 
Truynia. 
l'olvjfynia. 


PISTILS. 

One. 
Two. 
Three,  many. 


7.  UaPTANnniA. 

Seven  stamens. 


Monogynia. 


One. 


OcTANnKIA. 

Euht  siamenB. 


Monogynia. 
J  Digynia. 
1  Trigyoku 
^  Tttragynia. 


Oae. 
Two. 
Three. 
Tout. 


Enneandria. 
Nine  stamens. 


r 

t 


Hexagynia. 


Six. 


\J.  DECASDniA. 

Ten  stamens. 


f 

1 


Monogynia. 

Diifyni.-i. 

Tri:<ynia, 

Pentagynia. 


One. 
Two. 
Three. 
Five. 


11.  DODECANDRIA. 

•Twelve  stamens 
to  nineteen. 


Monogynia. 

Digynia. 
<  Trigynia. 
}  Tetrasryina. 
I  Bodteagyuia. 


One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Twelve. 


12.  ICOSAIfDRIA. 

tTwenty  stamens 


f 


Monogynia. 

Digynia. 

tTr  >si,ynia. 
Tetragynia. 
Pentagynia. 
Polygynia. 

f^n.d  includes  a11  vegetables  whose  parts  of  fructification  cortai 
+  m  twelve  t0  nine^en  siamens.  1      n  cc,uiai 

caSf  8tamen8  of  ^osanuricus  plants  stand  on  the  petals,  or  the 


One. 
Two. 

Three. 
Four. 
Fi\c. 
Manv. 
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Mmocrnia.  P/>!TILS 


i  One. 

13.    POLYANDRIA.  J  Thfee- 

JVIore  than  twenty    "j  ««■ 


Polys 


Many. 


The  orders  now  cease  to  be  characterised  by  the 
number  of  the  pistils,  and  class  Didynamia  is 
governed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  seeds  being 
naked  or  covered. 


long  and  two  short.     1  Anni  j.  permia.  bees  co\erea. 


All  the  plants  of  class  Tetradynamia  grow  their 

seeds  in  pods,  and  the  two  orders  are  founded 
on  the  shape  of  the  pod. 

,.    _                                   Siliculosa.  I  Seed-vessel. 

15.  Tbtradtnamia.           I  Janouch 

Six  stamens  four  long    <  i  Seed  vessel 

and  two  short.               Siliquosa.  |^a  long  pod. ' 

"We  now  begin  to  classify  the  orders  according  to 
the  number  of  the  stamens  in  the  flower. 


16.  MoNADELFHiA.      .      f  Petltandria.  S^vP 
Al.  the  stamens  urn-     J   Decandria>  Jne. 
tedmonefodyatthe    ^Polyandria.  gn^ 

X  The  stamens  of  this  class  stand  on  the  seed-vessel,  or  receptacle 
and  distinguish  them  from  the  preceding  class. 

\  Tne  vegetables  of  this  class  ar<s  easiiy  distinsuished,  the  flowers 
being,  generally,  either  hooded,  lipped,  or  gaping,  and  growing  if 
whorls  round  the  stem. 
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STAMENS. 

17.  Diadelfhia.  (Hexandria.  Six. 

Stamens  divided  into      4  Octandria.  Eight, 
two  Sets.  Decandria.  Ten. 


18.    POLT  ADELPHIA. 

Many  sets  of  stamens 
united  in  separata 
bundles. 

Class  Syngenesia,  was  divided  by  Linneaus  into 
six  orders,  but  of  late  it  has  been  agreed  by  botan- 
ists that  three  divisions  are  amply  sufficient.  I  have 
stated  before,  that  all  the  flowers  in  the  class  are 
compound,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  flowers, 
or  florets,  situated  upon  one  common  calyx,  we  will 
therefore  now  proceed  to  the  three  divisions. 

Orderl.  polygamia  ^qualis.  Equal  Polygamy. 
Includes  all  the  flowers  whose  florets  contain 
exactly  the  same  number  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
which  generally  amount  to  five  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  the  stamens  adhering  close  to,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  sheath  round  the  pistil. 

An  examination  of  the  florets  in  the  Common 
Dandelion  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  order. 

Order  2.  polygamia  superflua.  Superfluous 
Polygamy. 

In  this  order  all  the  florets  in  the  disk,  (centre) 
possess  both  stamens  and  pistil  like  the  last,  but 
those  on  the  ray  (circumference)  possess  pistils  only, 
these  last  are  therefore  superfluous  females,  as  the 
business  of  procreation  would  go  on  with  those  on 
the  centre  without  them :  hence  Linneaus  in  his 
system,  called  the  pistiliferous  florets  of  this  order 
concubines. 


j^Polyandria.  Many. 
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If  you  examine  the  common  daisy  you  will  find 
the  white  florets  which  fonn  a  ring  round  the  flower, 
to  contain  each  of  them  one  pistil,  whilst  those  n? 
the  centre  contains  both  stamens  and  pistil. 

Order  3.  polygamia  frustranea.  Needless 
Polygamy. 

In  this  order  the  florets  in  the  disk  are  the  same 
as  the  two  last,  but  those  on  the  circumference  have 
neither  stamens  or  pistils,  and  are  therefore  useless. 
They  are  not  ^uite  "  useless"  however,  as  the  barren 
petals  serve  as  a  covering  for  the  central  floi-ts,  by 
closing  over  them.  All  the  knapweeds  ana  blue- 
bottles belong  to  this  order. 


19.  Syngenesia. 
Anthers  united. 


P.dy^amia  Frustranea. 
External  florets  all  neutral. 


Polygamia  Superflua. 
External  tiorets  all  female. 


Polygamia  yEqualis. 
Floret 8  ad  hermaphrodite. 


STAMENS. 


30.  Gywandbia. 

Stamens  inserted  on 
the  pistil. 


■  Monandria. 
Diandria. 
Hexandria. 


One. 
Two. 
Six. 


Moxoecja. 

Mile  und  female  flow- 
ers separate  on  the 
same  plant. 


Monandria. 
Diandria. 
Triandria. 
Tttrandria. 


One, 
Two. 
Three, 
Four. 
Five. 
Six. 
Many. 


Stamens  united 
at  the  bot.om. 
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r  Monandria.  One. 

/   Diandria.  Two. 

k  Trianilria.  Three. 

%  Tetrandiia.  Four. 

32.  Dioecia.                   l  Pent  and  rta.  Five. 

Plants  of  this  class     y  Hexamtria.  Six. 

are  eiiher  male  and    <T  Octanuna.  Eight, 

female,  e  ich  a  dis-      \  Enneandria.  Nine, 

tant  plint.                 J  Decanoria.  Ten. 

m  Icosandria.  Twenty. 

f  Polyandria.  Numerous. 

V.  Monadelpi.ia.  Anthers  united. 


23.  Polygahia.  Monuecia. 

The  plants  of  this  class  bear  hermaphrodite,  male 
and  female  tlowers  on  the  same.  All  is  uncertainty. 
See  the  classes. 


I  cannot  conclude  this  introduction  better  than  by 
giving  the  following  analysis  of  the  Linnean  system, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thornton,  of  Manchester. 

A  person  who  is  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Class  and 
Order  of  any  unknown  flower  may  be  said  to  be 
upon  a  BOTANICAL  JOURNEY,  and  the  plant 
being  his  Directory ',  if  he  can  read  the  Botanical 
Characters  impressed  on  it  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
he  will  certainly,  following  System,  very  soon  arrive 
at  his  journey's  end. 

In  our  first  start  we  have  two  '  Comparisons '  to 
make. 

1.  Whether  the  Sexes  are  "  visible,"  or 
II.  Wh-tther  the  Sexes  are  "  invisible.  " 

That  is,  whether   the  naked  eye  can   discern  the 
Pistils  and  Stamens,  or  not 

If  "  the  sexes  are  not  visible,"  he  has  alreadv 
reached  the  object  of  his  destination,  the  plant  whose 
fructification  he  holds  in  his  hand,  comes  under 
CLASS  XXIV.  "  CRYPTOG  AMIA"  of  Linnaeus. 
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"  If  on  the  reverse,  the  sexes  were  visible," 
— that  is,  the  Stamens  and  Pistils  apparent  to 
sight — he  has  now  three  Comparisons  to  make,  which 
may  be  called  the  "  second  stage"  of  his  journey. 
He  has  carefully  to  examine, 

I.  Whether  the  flowers  are  Bissexual  "  or  Androgynous," 
II.  Whether  the  flowers  ars  "  Unisexual,  *'  or  Dioecias, 
III.  Whether  the  flowers  are  "  Mixed." 

By  '  Bissexual  '  plants,  are  understood  such, 
whose  flowers  have  their  Stamens  and  Pistils  (the 
male  and  female  parts  of  Plants)  inclosed  within  the 
same  corolla. 

By  tl  Unisexual,"  such  as  produce  flowers  with 
the  Stamens  and  Pistils  placed  in  different  corollas. 

And  by  "  Mixed,"  is  to  be  understood  a  mixture 
of  the  two  kinds  of  flowers,  "Bissexual,"  and 
"  Unisexual." 

Having  made  the  necessary  examination,  if  the 
Sexes  are  "  mixed,"  he  is  at  once  arrived  at  his 
journey's  end,  his  plant  is  in  CLASS  XXII I. 
POLYGAMIA.  If  "  Unisexual,"  he  has  one  of 
two  roads  to  take, 

J.  The  two  Sexes  are  either  "  on  the  same  plant,"  or 
II.  The  two  Sexes  are  "  on  different  plants." 

That  is,  Stamen-bearing  flowers,  (male  flowers) 
and  Pistil-bearing  flowers  (female  flowers)  are  in 
the  former  instance  to  be  found  on  the  same  plant, 
produced  from  the  same  root. — and  in  the  latter 
case,  the  correspondent  male  and  female  flowers,  are 
found  on  different  plants,  produced  on  different  roots. 
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His  plant  being  as  the  directing  post,  he  reads  the 
botanical  inscription,  and  discovers  his  plant  to 
come  either  underthe  CLASS  XXIT.  "DICECIA," 
or  CLASS  XXI.    "  MONCECIA." 

But  if  the  flower  was  Bissexual,  he  has  another 
course  to  take,  and  he  has  to  see, 

I.  Whether  the  "  Anthers  "  are  "  separate."  or 
II.  Whether  the  "  Anthers  "  are  "  united." 

If  he  find  the  "  Anthers  united  "  round  the 
Pistil  he  has  reached  the  object  of  his  destination 
namely,  CLASS  XIX.  SYNGENESIA." 

If  the  "  Anthers  "  were  "  separate,"  he  has 
to  advance  a  "fourth  stage"  and  to  see, 

I.  Whether  the      Filaments"  are  "  separate,"  or 
II.  Whether  the  "  Filaments"  are"  united  to  each  other."  or 
III.  Whether  the  "  Filaments"  are  "  united  with  the  pistil." 

If  the  Filaments  arise  from  any  part  of  the  Pis- 
til, or  from  a  pedicel  (column)  elevating  the 
Pistil,  the  plant  is  then  of  CLASS  XX.  "  GY- 
NANDRIA. 

If  the  "  Filaments  are  united  with  eacp 
other,"  (these  being  joined  together  at  bottom  as 
a  membrane),  they  are  either, 

T-  All  of  them  united,  "  forming  one  body.'  or 

II.  Divided  into  "  two  parcels,"  making  two  bodies,  op, 

III.  Divided  into  "  three  or  more  parcels,"  eachpaarc* 
being  united. 
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If  UNITED  TOGETHER,   but  forming  "  THREE  OR 

more  parcels,"  the  flower  falls  under  CLASS 
XVIII.  '  POLYADELPHI  A,'— if  forming  'two 
bodies/  under  CLASS  XVII.  <  DIADELPH  JA,' 
and  if  only  "  one  body,"  under  CLASS  XVI. 
"  MONADELPHIA." 

But  if  the  "  Filaments,"  were  "  separate," 
he  has  to  examine, 

I,   Whether  these  are  "  proportion  ably  long,"  or 
11.  Whether  these  are  ot  "  different  lengths." 

Of  different  lengths,  only  i elate  to  four  or  sis 
itamens. — If  his  flower  has  "  six  stamens,"  and 
of  these  he  finds,  '*  four  long  and  two  short," 
he  has  reached  his  destination.  CLASS  XV. 
«  TETRAD YNAMIA," — If  "  four  stamens," 
«  TW0"  of  these  "  being  long"  and  "  two 
short,"  he  discovers  his  plant  to  be  of  the  CLASS 
XIV.    "  DIDYNAMIA." 

If  his  flower  falls  under  none  of  the  former  con- 
siderations, he  has  an  easy  task  now  assigned  him, 
only  to  count  "  number  ;"  but  if  these  amount  to 
"  twenty  or  more  stamens,"  he  has  also  attend 
to  "  insertion." 

I,  Whether  "inserted  on  the  calyx  or  corolla,"  or 
II.   Whether  "inserted  on  the  receptacle." 

If    "   INSERTED    ON     THF    RECEPTACLE,"  the 

CLASS  is  XIII.  "  POLYANDRIA," — and  if 
on  the  calyx  or  corolla,  CLASS  XII.  "  ICOS- 
ANDR1A." 
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The  other  comparisons  are  equally  easy,  as — 
CLASS  XL     <;  DODECANDR1A,  Twelve 

nineteen  stamens. 


to 


CLASS  X, 
CLASS  IX. 
CLA^S  VIII, 
CLASS  VII. 
CLASS  VI. 
CLASS  V. 
CLASS  IV. 
CLASS  III. 
CLASS  II. 
CLASS  I. 


"  DECANDRIA, 
"  ENNEANDRIA, 
"  OCTANDRiA 
"  HEPTANDRIA, 
"  HEXANDRIA, 
"  PENTANDRIA, 
"  TETRANDRIA, 
"  TRIANDRIA, 
"  DIANDRIA, 
"  MONANDRIA, 


TEN  STAMENS.  ' 
NINE  STAMENS.' 


EIGHT  STAMEN3 


» 


SEVEN  STAMENS. 
SIX  STAMENS." 
FIVE  STAMENS." 
FOUR  STAMENS." 
THREE  STAM  lift'S.' 
TWO  STAMENS 
ONE  STAMEN. 


There  is  just  one  or  two  things  which  is  best  to 
mention  here  in  conclusion. — First,  you  must  not 
be  disappointed  when  you  find  that  the  plants  do 
not  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations  agree  with  the 
Botanical  characters.  There  is  nothing  connected 
with  the  study  has  had  a  greater  tendency  to  puzzle 
and  perplex  the  young  beginner  more  than  this. 
Owing  to  cultivation,  situation,  or  the  seasons ;  you 
will  frequently  find  a  plant,  which  perhaps  ought  to 
have  ten  stamens,  with  only  eight, — the  same  differ- 
ences and  variations  will  be  found  with  regard  to  the 
orders.  This  spring  (1846),  I  have  examined  scores 
of  Hawthorn  blossom,  (which  is  set  down  in  class 
Icosandria,  order  Pentagynia,  (five  pistils)  in  all 
botanical  books, )  and  have  mef&with  none,  having 
more  than  one  pistil  !  The  variation  in  the  hawthorn 
arises  no  doubt  from  cultivation,  and  the  botanical 
character  always  supposes  the  plant  to  be  in  its 
natural  state.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  above 
causes,  variations  will  be  found  with  plants  even  ia 
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their  natural  state,  but  a  very  little  atiention  wil 
get  you  through  this  difficulty,  easier  than  you 
would  imagine,  as  all  botanical  works,  not  only  slate 
the  class  and  order,  but  give  the  sort  of  root,  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  the  colour  of  the  flower,  &c. 

Another  thing  is,  you  must  not  expect  to  find  all 
the  plants  grown  in  England  mentioned  in  this 
book,  as  there  are  not  one  hundredth  part  of  thein. 
I  have  only  put  down  those  which  are  at  present 
known  to  be  useful  to  man,  either  in  medicine,  or  in 
some  other  way,  and  these  I  have  arranged  in 
proper  order,  which  has  not  been  done  before  in  the 
common  herbals.  If  you  wish  to  go  further  into 
the  subjoct  Dr.  Smith's  English  Flora ;  Hooker's 
British  Flora  or,  Withering's  Flora  Britannica 
will  answer  every  purpose. 

Many  modern  botanists  ( as  I  before  observed^ 
have  adopted  new  systems  for  the  classification ;  what 
they  call  ".the  natural  orders"  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  called  artificial.  These 
you  may  study  if  you  like,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
must  recollect  owe  thing,  that  is  that  before  a  man 
can  be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
botanical  knowledge,  he  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  as  laid  down  by  Linnaeus, 
whatever  other  system  he  may  be  acquainted  with 
besides. 


NEW 

FAMILY  HERBAL, 


CLASS  I.  MONANDRIA 

ORDER  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


Amomum  Cardamomum 
CARDAMOM 

An  East  Indian  plant,  in  many  respects  resem- 
bling our  reeds.    It  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
The  stalk  is  an  inch  thick,  round,  smooth,  green, 
and  hollow,-  but  with  a  pith  within.  The  leaves  are 
half  a  yard  long,  and  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand  : 
besides  these  stalks,  there  arise  from  the  same  root 
others  which  are  weak,  tender,  and  about  eight  inches 
high  ;  these  produce  the  flowers  which  are  small  and 
greenish,  and  after  every  flower  one  of  the  fruits, 
called  the  lesser  cardomoms,  which  are  a  light,  dry, 
hollow  fruit,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  somewhat  tri 
angular  shape;  of  the  bigness  of  a  horse-bean,  and 
of  a  dry  substance  on  the  outside,  but  with  several 
seeds  within,  which  are  reddish  and  very  acrid,  but 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 
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These  fruits  are  the  lesser  cardamoms,  or,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  the  cardamon  seeds  of  the  shops. 
They  are  excellent  to  strengthen  the  stomach,  and 
assist  digestion.  They  are  also  good  for  disorders 
of  the  head,  and  they  are  equal  to  anything  against 
colics  ;  they  are  best  taken  by  chewing  them  singly 
in  the  mouth,  and  their  taste  is  not  at  all  disagreeable 

The  two  other  kinds  are  the  middle  cardamom, 
a  long  fruit  very  rarely  met  with,  and  the  great  car- 
damom, otherwise  called  the  grain  of  paradise,  much 
better  than  the  cardamoms. 

Salicornia  Herhacea. 
JOINTED    GLASS  WORT. 

A  common  wild  plant,  on  the  sea  coasts  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  a  native  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  called  cochleated  kali,  from  the  form  of  its 
seed  vessels,  which  are  twisted  in  the  manner  of  a 
snail's  shell.  It  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height. 
The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  fleshy  and  brittle.  The 
leaves  are  few,  and  they  stand  irregularly  ;  they  are 
oblong,  and  blunted  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  bluish 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  inconsiderable, 
and  yellow. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent diuretic  ;  some  say  the  seed  vessels  have  the 
same  virtue  and  give  them  in  infusion,  but  we  have 
better  remedies  of  the  same  kind.  The  whole  plant 
is  burnt  for  its  fixed  salt,  which  is  used  in  making 
glass. 
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A m  omum  Zinziber. 
GINGER. 

An  East  India  plant,  found  also  in  other  places 
and  very  singular  in  its  manner  of  growth.  It  pro- 
duces two  kinds  of  stalks,  the  one  bearing  the  leaves, 
and  the  other  only  the  flowers.  The  first  grows  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  are  themselves  composed  in 
a  manner  of  the  lower  parts  of  leaves  ;  so  that  they 
seem  to  be  bundles  of  leaves  rolled  together  at  the 
bottom.  These  are  long,  narrow,  and  in  some  degree 
resemble  the  leaves  of  our  common  flags.  The  other 
stalks  are  tender,  soft,  and  about  a  foot  high  :  they 
have  no  leaves  on  them,  but  only  a  kind  of  films,  and 
at  the  tops  they  produce  the  flowers,  in  a  spike : 
these  are  small,  in  shape  like  those  of  our  orchis, 
and  of  a  mixed  colour,  purple,  white  and  yellow. 
The  root  spreads  irregularly  under  the  surface. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used :  we  have  it  dry  at 
the  grocers;  but  the  best  way  of  taking  it,  is  as 
it  comes  o-  er  preserved  from  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  a  warm  and  fine  stomachic^  and  dispeller  of  wind. 
It  assists  digestion,  and  prevents  or  cures  cholics. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  addition  to  the  rough  purges, 
to  prevent  their  griping  in  the  operation. 

Curcuma, 
TURMERIC. 

t  S^St4^  a  Perennial  Plant,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  lon<r,  and 
wrinkled,  externally  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in- 
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ternally  of  a  shining  saffron  brown.  They  have  a 
weak  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  bitter  aromatic 
taste.  They  contain  a  very  little  essential  oil  ,  and 
Neumann  got  from  960  parts,  320  watery  and  after- 
wards 50  alcoholic  extract,  and  inversely  150  alco- 
holic and  210  watery* 

Turmeric  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  jaun- 
dice, cachexy,  dropsy,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  But 
its  internal  use  in  this  country  is  almost  confined  to 
its  being  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  curry-powder,  in  which  foim  it  is  used  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  also  a  most 
valuable  dye,  and  an  excellent  chemical  test  of  the 
presence  of  uncombined  alkalies  ;  for  the  yellow  co- 
lour of  turmeric  is  changed  by  them  to  a  reddish 
brown. 


ORDER  II.  D1GYNIA. 


Callitriehe. 
WATER  STARWORT. 

This  is  the  beautiful  sort  of  chick-weed,  which 
you  may  see  floating  on  standing  water,  with  white 
star-like  flowers.  There  are  two  sorts,  one  flowering 
in  spring,  and  the  other  in  autumn  ;  they  sometimes 
grow  so  thick,  and  are  so  closely  matted  together 
that  a  person  may  walk  upon  them  without  sinking, 
the  plant  is  not  used  in  medicine,  and  I  merely  men- 
tion it  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  order. 
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Olea  Europcea. 
EUROPEAN  OLIVE. 

This  is  an  evergreen,  with  oblong,  narrow  willow- 
like  leaves,  and  monopetalous  whitish  flowers,  cut 
into  four  sections,  or  segments,  followed  by  a  cluster 
of  oval  black  fruit,  containing  under  a  fleshy  pulp  a 
hard  rough  stone.  It  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of 
our  climate. 

The  olive  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  cf  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  and  the 
oil  expressed  from  it.  Olives  when  fresh,  have  an 
acrid,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagreeable  taste ;  but 
they  are  only  eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  first 
steeped  for  several  days  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes,  and 
then  pickled  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda. 

They  aie  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford 
by  expression: 

For  this  purpose  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe, 
and  immediately  bruised  and  subjected  to  the  press. 
The  finest  oil  flows  first,  and  a  very  bad  oil  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  magma,  which  remains  after 
expression,  in  water.  According  to  Baume,  they 
are  gathered  when  sufficiently  ripe  ;  they  are  then 
dried,  to  deprive  the  mucihige,  of  which  they  contain 
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a  large  quantity,  of  its  water,  and  are  expressed  after 
being  bruised,  and  moistened  with  a  little  water,  to 
render  the  oil  more  fluid.  By  rest,  the  mucilage  and 
water  which  may  have  passed  with  it  separate.  Olive 
oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds  ;  but 
by  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  freezing  temperature 
the  olive  oil  freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppies  re- 
mains fluid  ;  and  as  oils  which  freeze  with  most  di- 
fficulty are  most  apt  to  become  rancid,  olive  oil  is 
deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a  pale  yellow  colour 
somewhat  inclining  to  green,  a  bland  taste,  without 
smell,  and  should  congeal  at  31  o  Fahrenheit.  In 
this  country  it  is  frequently  rancid  and  sometimes 
adulterated. 

Taken  internally,  it  operates  as  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  is  given  in  cases  of  worms.  It  is  also  given  in 
large  quantities  to  mitigate  the  action  of  acrid  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  used  externally 
in  frictions,  in  gargles,  and  in  clysters  ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal employment  is  for  the  composition  of  oint- 
ments and  plasters. 

Ligustrum  Vulgare. 
PRIVET, 

A  little  wild  shrub  in  our  hedges.  'It  grows  four 
feet  high.  The  stalks  are  slender,  tough,  and  co- 
vered with  a  smooth  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  and  narrow  ;  they  are  small,  of  a  dusky  green 
colour,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  placed  in  pairs 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  they  arc  of  a  somewhat 
firm  substance,  and  have  no  indenting  at  the  edges, 
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The  flowers  are  white  and  little,  but  they  stand  in 
tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  by  that  make 
a  good  appearance.  The  fruit  is  a  black  berry  :  one 
succeeds  to  every  flower  in  the  cluster. 

The  tops  are  used  ;  and  they  are  best  when  the 
flowers  are  just  beginning  to  bud.  A  strong  infu- 
sion of  them  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
honey  and  red  wine,  is  excellent  to  wash  the  mouth 
and  throat  when  there  are  little  sores  in  them,  and 
when  the  gums  are  apt  to  bleed. 


Pinguicula. 

BUTTERWORT,  or  YORKSHIRE 

SANICLE. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  this  interesting  plant, 
growing  wild  on  wet  bogs  on  the  moors,  in  elevated 
situations  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 
This,  with  its  fellow  the  Bladderwort,  are  remark- 
ably beautiful  water  and  bog  plants,  which  has  led 
to  their  cultivation  in  gardens.  The  Butterwort  is 
easily  known,  by  its  violet  coloured  flowers,  and  its 
thick  plantain  shaped  leaves  growing  at  the  root. 

The  remarkable  greasy  feel  of  the  leaves,  have 
caused  it  to  be  applied  to  chaps  and  sore  nipples 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  will  coagulate  milk,  henco 
its  name— it  is  sometimes  called  Marsh  Violet. 

Jasmiiium. 

JESSAMIN. 

A  common  shrub  in  our  gardens,  and  a  ffre&t  or 
nament  to  them.  It  does  not  well  support  itself,  * 
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that  it  is  commonly  nailed  against  walls.  The  trunk 
is  covered  with  a  greyish  bark  :  the  young  shoots 
are  green.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint,  and 
they  are  very  beautiful :  each  is  made  up  of  about 
three  pairs  of  narrow,  oblong,  and  pointed  leaves,  with 
a  very  long  one  at  the  end.  They  are  both  of  a  deep 
green  colour :  the  flowers  are  long,  hollow,  open  at 
the  end,  and  white ;  half  a  dozen  or  thereabouts,  grow 
on  each  stalk,  and  they  are  of  a  very  delicate  and 
fragrant  smell ;  these  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which 
ripen  in  the  warmer  countries. 

The  flowers  are  the  part  used.  Pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  upon  six  ounces  of  the  fresh  gathered 
and  clean  picked  flowers  of  jessamin;  let  it  stand 
twelve  hours,  then  pour  it  off  ;  add  honey  enough  to 
make  the  liquor  into  a  thin  syrup,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  in  coughs. 

Fraxinus  Excelsior. 
ASK. 

A  common  tree  in  our  hedges  and  woods.  The 
bark  of  the  branches  is  grey,  and  the  leaves  are 
winged  ;  the  smali  ends  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  oblong  and  dented.  The  flowers  are  of  a  whitish 
green,  and  come  before  the  leaves  :  the  seeds  are 
what  they  call  ash-keys,  these  ripen  in  September. 

The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  good  in  ob- 
structions of  the  Liver  and  spleen,  and  therefore  is 
of  great  service  in  dropsies,  jaundice,  and  other 
complaints  of  that  origin  ;  it  works  by  urine.  The 
seeds  have  the  same  virtue,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
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Veronica  Officinalis, 
SPEEDWELL. 

A  common  little  plant  in  our  dry  pastures,  and  on 
heaths.  The  stalks  are  six  or  eight  inches  long  ;  the 
leaves  are  short,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  The  stalks 
are  not  upright :  they  trail  along  the  ground,  only 
rising  at  the  upper  parts.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  a  little  hairy,  anddentated  at  the  edges: 
the  flowers  are  small  and  blue  ;  they  grow  in  slender 
spikes,  arising  from  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves;  the 
root  is  small  and  fibrous. 

The  whole  herb  is  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh.  An 
infusion  of  it  drank  in  quantities,  works  by  urine,  and 
opens  all  obstructions  ;  it  promotes  the  menses. 
There  was  an  opinion  lately  that  this  plant  would 
cure  the  gout.  The  dried  leaves  picked  from  the 
stalks,  were  sold  in  our  markets,  and  people  made  a 
tea  of  them.  The  opinion  was  so  prevalent,  that  the 
plant  was  in  a  manner  destroyed  for  many  miles  a- 
bout  London,  but  like  all  other  things,  that  want 
truth  for  their  foundation,  it  came  to  nothing. 


Veronica  Becabunga. 
BROOKLIME. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower;  its 
stalks  are  round,  thielc,  and  succulent,  and  grow  to 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  in  length  ;  but  they  do  not  stand 
entirely  erect  but  are  procumbent  in  part,  and  often 
take  fresh  root  at  the  joints,  where  they  touch  the 
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ground.  They  are  sometimes  single  often  branched, 
and  when  cut  through  appear  of  a  spongy  nature. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  ser- 
rated about  the  edges  ;  they  stand  in  pairs,  two  at 
every  joint  of  the  stalk  opposite  to  each  other  ;  they 
are  near  an  inch  long,  smooth  on  the  surface,,  and 
somewhat  glossy,  of  a  thick  substance,  and  of  a  dark 
or  blackish  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful sky-blue  colour,  divided  into  four  segments  at 
the  edge,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  seed-vessels, 
flat  and  of  a  kind  of  cordated  form,  in  which  are 
formed  a  number  of  small  seeds  in  two  cells.  The 
root  is  small  and  creeping,  and  of  a  white  colour. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  with  us,  the  companion 
of  water  cresses,  and  propagates  itself  very  quickly 
by  the  spreading  of  its  root. 

If  any  good  effects  be  expected  from  brooklime, 
it  should  be  used  as  food. 

Rutty  says  that  its  juice  is  saponaceous,  and  taken 
in  a  large  quantity  opens  the  body  in  the  easiest 
manner. 

Dioscorides  mentions  a  use  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  modern  practitioners.  He  says,  "  Its  leaves 
drunk  in  wine  relieves  the  strangury,  and  diseases 
of  the  bladder." 

The  juice  is  said  neither  to  turn  sour  or  pulrid  by 
keeping,  andean  only  be  esteemed  as  a  mild  refrig- 
erant. 
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Lemna  Trisulca, 
DUCKWEED. 

A  small  green  herb,  consisting  of  single,  little 
roundish  leaves,  which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  send  their  roots  into  it  for  nourishment, 
without  sticking  them  into  the  mud.  It  is  the  small 
green  herb  that  covers  almost  all  our  standing  waters 
in  summer.  There  are  two  other  kinds  of  it,  one  with 
smaller  leaves,  and  many  fibres  from  each,  another 
with  only  one  fibre  from  each  leaf:  both  these  are 
green  all  over  ;  and  a  third  kind  with  larger  leaves, 
which  are  purple  underneath,  but  all  these  have  the- 
same  virtue,  and  it  is  no  matter  which  is  taken.  The 
juice  is  to  be  given ;  and  it  is  to  be  continued  for 
several  days. 

It  works  powerfully  by  urine,  and  opens  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  ;  jaundices  have  been  cured  by  it 
singly. 

Rosmarinus  Officinalis. 
ROSEMARY. 

A  pretty  shrub,  wild  in  Spain  and  France,  and 
kept  in  our  gardens.  It  is  five  or  six  feet  high,  but 
weak,  and  not  well  able  to  support  itself  The  trunk 
is  covered  with  a  rough  bark,  The  leaves  stand  very 
thick  on  the  branches,  which  are  brittle  and  slender: 
they  are  narrow,  an  inch  long,  and  thick,  and  they 
are  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish 
underneath.  '  The  flowers  stand  at  the  top<  of  the 
branches  among  the  leaves  ;  they  are  large  and  very 
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beautiful,  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  a  somewhat  red- 
dish tinge,  and  of  a  very  fragrant  smell.  Rosemary, 
when  in  flower,  makes  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

The  flowery  tops  of  rosemary,  fresh  gathered,  con- 
tain its  greatest  virtue.  If  they  are  used  in  the 
manner  of  tea,  for  a  continuance  of  time,  they  are 
excellent  against  head-achs,  tremblings  of  the  limbs 
and  all  other  nervous  disorders.  A  conserve  is  made 
of  them  also,  which  very  well  answers  this  purpose: 
but  when  the  conserve  is  made  only  of  the  picked 
flowers,  it  has  less  virtue.  The  conserve  is  best 
made  by  beating  up  the  fresh  gathered  tops  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  sugar.  The  famous  hun- 
gary  water  is  made  also  of  the  flowery  tops  of  rose- 
mary. Put  two  pound  of  these  into  a  common  still 
with  two  gallons  of  mollasses  spirit,  and  distil  off 
one  gallon  and  a  pint.    This  is  Hungary  water. 


Salvia  Officinalis. 
GARDEN  SAGE. 


The  common  and  well  known  sage  of  our  gardens. 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  useful  plant  are  used,  and 
they  are  best  fresh  ;  the  common  way  of  taking 
them  in  infusion,  or  in  form  of  what  is  called  sage 
tea,  is  better  than  any  other  :  they  are  cordial,  and 
good  against  all  diseases  of  the  nerves  :  they  promote 
perspiration,  and  throw  any  thing  out  which  ought 
to  appear  upon  the  skin.  The  juice  of  sage  works 
by  urine,  and  promotes  the  menses. 
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Salvia  Minor. 


SAGE  of  VIRTUE. 


Another  shrubby  plant,  very  like  the  former  in  its 
manner  of  growth,  but  wanting  its  red  colour.  It 
is  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  very  bushy.  The  stem 
is  woody.  The  branches  are  numerous.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  narrower  than  in  common  sage,  and  of 
a  whitish  green  colour  :  there  is  often  a  pair  of  small 
leaves  at  the  base  of  each  larger.  The  flowers  grow 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  red  sage,  but  they  are 
smaller.    The  whole  plant  has  a  pleasant  smell. 

The  green  tops  are  used ;  and  their  virtues  are 
much  the  same  with  those  of  the  former,  but  they 
are  less.  It  got  into  use  from  an  opinion  that  the 
other  was  too  hot,  but  this  was  idle. 


A  wild  plant,  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  with 
leaves  like  sage,  and  spikes  of  small  flowers.  It 
grows  to  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is 
square,  tirm,  slender,  and  upright.  The  leaves  stand 
two  at  each  joint:  they  are  somewhat  shorter  and 
broader  than  those  of  sage,  of  a  green  colour,  and 
serrated  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  numerous 
and  very  small ;  they  stand  in  long  spikes,  and  are 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  some  red  threads 
in  them.  The  plant  has  a  singular  smell,  with  some- 
thing of  the  garlic  flavour,  but  that  not  strong- 
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"The  tops  are  to  be  used  fresh.  Made  into  an  in- 
fusion, they  promote  urine  aud  the  menses :  the 
juice  of  them  drank  for  a  continuance,  is  excellent 
against  rheumatic  pains. 

Salvia  Verbeneca. 
CLARY. 

Clary  is  a  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  not  very 
beautiful,  but  kept  for  its  virtues.  It  grows  two  feet 
and  a  half  high ;  the  leaves  are  rough,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  whitish  blue.  The  stalks  are  thick,  fleshy,  and 
upright ;  they  are  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  leaves  are  large,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dusky 
green,  broad  at  the  base,  and  smaller  to  the  point, 
which  is  obtuse;  the  flowers  stand  in  long  loose  spikes; 
they  are  disposed  in  circles  round  the  upper  parts  of 
the  stalks,  and  are  gaping  and  large,  the  cups  in 
which  they  stand  are  robust  and  in  some  degree 
prickly. 

The  whole  herb  is  used  fresh  or  dried.  It  is 
cordial,  and  in  some  degree  astringent.  It  strength- 
ens the  stomach,  is  good  against  head-achs,  and  stops 
the  whites,  but  for  this  last  purpose,  it  is  necesary 
to  take  it  a  long  time  ;  and  there  are  many  remedies 
more  powerful. 

.  ..'There  is  a  kind  of  wild  clary  on  our  ditch  banks, 
and  in  dry  grounds,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  virtue  with  the  garden  kind.  The  seeds  ofthis 
are  put  into  the  eyes  to  take  out  any  little  offensive 
substance  fallen  into  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
put  in,  they  gather  a  coat  of  mucilage  about  them. 
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and  this  catches  hold  of  any  little  thing  it  meets 
with  in  the  eye.  Dr.  Parsons  has  perfectly  explained 
this  in  his  book  of  seeds. 

.  -  4. 
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Valeriana  Officinalis. 
WILD  VALERIAN. 

A  tall  and  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  our  woods 
and  upon  heaths,  possessing  great  virtues.  It  is  a 
yard  high.  The  stalks  are  round,  striated,  upright, 
hollow,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  beautiful ;  they  are  each  composed  of  several 
pairs  of  smaller  set  on  a  common  rib,  and  with  an 
odd  one  at  the  end.  These  are  long,  narrow,  denta- 
ted  at  the  edges,  of  a  faint  green  colour,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  flowers  stand  in  large  tufts  like  umbels 
at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  are  small  and  white 
with  a  blush  of  reddish.  The  root  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  is  composed  of  a  great  many  thick  fibres 
It  is  of  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  smell. 

The  root  is  used ;  it  is  best  dried  and  given  in 
powder,  or  in  infusion.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine 
in  nervous  disorders.  It  is  said  that  it  will  cure  the 
falling  sickness,  but  its  good  effects  against  head- 
achs,  low-spiritedness,  and  tremblings  of  the  limbs, 
are  well  known. 
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Veleriana  Hortensis. 
GARDEN  VALERIAN. 

A  tall  and  beautiful  plant,  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Italy,  and  common  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  three  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  upright,  round, 
striated,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  which  grow  from 
the  root,  are  long  and  somewhat  broad ;  some  of 
these  are  divided  deeply  on  each  side,  others  are  en- 
tire ;  all  have  a  broad  and  round  end.  Those  on  the 
stalks  are  smaller,  and  they  are  all  deeply  divided. 
The  flowers  stand  in  large  tufts,  in  the  form  of  um- 
bels, at  tlie  tops  of  the  stalks  and  branches  ;  they 
are  small  and  white.  The  root  is  long,  irregular,  and 
moderately  thick  ;  it  creeps  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  has  a  strong  smell ;  its  colour  is  brown, 
and  it  is  full  of  fibres. 

This  root  is  used  dry ;  the  druggists  call  it  phu : 
it  is  good  in  fevers  and  suppressions  of  the  menses, 
for  it  is  diaphoretic,  and  good  against  all  obstructions. 
It  works  also  by  urine,  and  it  is  warm  upon  the  sto- 
mach, and  good  against  disorders  of  the  nerves. 

Crocus  Sativus. 
SAFFRON  CROCUS. 

A  very  pretty  plant,  of  the  same  kind  with  what 
are  called  crocuses  in  our  gardens.  It  is  planted  in 
fields,  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  yields  a  very 
profitable  kind  of  produce,  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
appear  in  autumn,  but  the  leaves  not  till  sometima 
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after  they  are  fallen.  These  flowers  have,  properly 
speaking,  no  stalk  ;  they  rise  immediately  from  the 
root,  which  is  loundish,  and  as  big  as  a  large  nut- 
meg, and  they  stand  a  little  way  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  they  are  of  a  purplish  blue,  and  verj 
large  ;  the  lower  part  is  covered  with  a  skinny  husk, 
In  the  centre  of  these  stand  three  stamina,  or  thread* 
with  yellow  tops,  which  are  useless,  but  in  the  midst 
between  these  rises  up  what  is  called  the  pistil  of 
the  flower.  This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  seed 
vessels  :  it  is  oblong  and  whitish,  and  at  its  top  se- 
parates into  three  filaments;  these  are  long,  and 
of  an  orange  scarlet  colour;  these  three  filaments 
are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  that  is  used  ;  they  are 
what  we  call  saffron.  They  are  carefully  taken  out 
of  the  flower  and  pressed  into  cakes,  which  cakeu  we 
see  under  the  name  of  English  saffron,  and  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  leaves  are  long  and  grassy,  of  a  dark  greeti 
colour,  and  very  narrow.    They  are  of  no  use. 

Saffron  is  a  noble  cordial. 

Iris  Pseud-acorus. 

IRIS,  or  FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

A  common  flower  in  our  gardens.  The  plant 
grows  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  narrow,  flat,  and  in  all  repects  like  the 
leaves  of  flags,  and  of  a  bluish  green.  The  stalks 
are  round,  or  a  little  flatted  •  thick,  Arm,  upright,  and 
cf  a  greener  colour.  The  {towers  are  large  and  of  a 
deep  blue.  The  root  spreads  about  the.suiface  and 
is  t.nck,  and  of  a  brownisli  colour,  and  marked  with 
ring*. 
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The  juice  of  the  fresh  roots  of  this  plant  bruised 
with  white  wine,  is  a  strong  purge  ;  it  will  sometimes 
also  vomit ;  but  that  is  not  hurtful ;  it  is  a  cure  for 
dropsies.  '.Gordon,  an  old  physic  writer,  says  it  a 
dropsy  can  be  cured  by  the  hand  of  man,  thi?  root 
will  effect  it.    It  has  been  found  true  in  practice. 

Iris  Foetidissima. 
STINKING  IRIS,  or  GLADWIN. 

A  wild  plant  of  the  Iris  kind,  of  no  great  beauty, 
but  not  without  its  virtues.  The  root  creeps  about 
the  surface,  like  that  of  the  common  flower-de-luce. 
The  leaves  are  a  foot  long,  narrow,  and  sharp-pointed 
and  of  a  strong  and  very  peculiar  smell.  The  stalks 
are  round,  firm,  upright,  and  of  a  bluish  green.  The 
flowers  are  like  those  of  the  common  flower-de-luce, 
but  smaller,  and  of  a  very  dull  colour.  There  is  a 
little  purple  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  th^re 
are  some  veins  and  streaks  in  the  lower;  but  the 
rest  is  of  a  dull  dead  hue,  between  grey  and  brown, 
and  they  have  a  faint  and  bad  smell. 

The  juice  of  the  root  promotes  urine,  and  the 
menses.  The  dried  root,  in  powder  or  infusion,  is 
good  against  all  hysteric  disorders,  faintings,  and 
pains.  Outwardly,  the  fresh  root  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  for  scrophulous  swellings  ;  but 
this  we  must  take  upon  trust. 
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Milium  Effusnm 
MILLET  GRASS 

A  plant  of  the  grass  kind,  large,  upright,  and  not 
without  its  beauty.  It  is  four  feet  high...  The  stalk 
is  round,  hollow,  joint  :d,  thick,  and  linn.  The  leaves 
aie  long  and  broad,  of  a  pale  green,  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  and  seeds  grow  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and 
in  a  vast  cluster,  so  heavy  that  the  head  usually 
hangs  down  :  they  are  altogether  of  the  grass  kind. 
The  flowers  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  seeds  small, 
hard  and  white. 

The  seeds  are  used  sometimes  in  the  manner  of 
barley  to  make  a  drink,  which  is  good  in  fevers,  and 
against  heat  of  urine  ;  it  is  also  astringent.  The 
grain  is  eaten  also  as  barley. 

Panicum. 
PANIC  GRASS. 

A  very  singular  and  pretty  plant  of  thegrass  kind 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  stalk  is 
very  thick  and  firm,  round,  jointed,  and  a  yard  high. 
The  leaves  are  grassy,  but  they  are  large  and  broadi 
The  flowers  and  seeds  are  contained  in  a  long  ear, 
which  is  broad  and  flat ;  it  is  composed  of  several 
smaller  ears,  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  stalk; 
these  spikes  are  hairy.  The  seed  is  round,  and  is 
much  like  millet,  only  smaller. 
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The  seed  is  the  only  part  used.  It  ia  good  a- 
gainst  sharp  purgings,  bloody  fluxes,  and  spitting 
of  Dlood. 

Arunda  Phtagmites. 
COMMON  REED. 

A  tall  water  plant  sufficiently  known.  The  stalks 
are  round,  hard,  jointed,  and  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  but  otherwise  like 
those  of  grass,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  highly 
ribbed.  The  flowers  are  brown  and  chaffy,  and  stand 
in  prodigious  numbers  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  in 
a  kind  of  panicle.  The  roots  are  knotty  and  jointeu, 
and  spread  vastly. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  roots  of  reeds  promotes  the 
menses  powerfully,  but  not  violently.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine:  It  works  by  urine  also  ;  and  is 
good  against  stranguries  and  the  gravel. 

Hordeum  Pratense. 

B  A  RLE  I. 

The  barley  used  in  medicine  is  the  same  with  that 
of  which  bread  is  made,  and  which  serves  the  brewer 
and  distiller  in  their  several  capacities.  It  is  known 
at  sight  from  wheat,  when  growing,  for  it  is  not  so 
tall,  and  the  leaves  are  smaller  and  narrower.  A 
long  beard  grows  from  each  grain  in  the  ear  and  the 
ear  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  them. 

We  use  this  grain  in  two  forms,  the  one  called 
Frenchbarley,  and  the  other  pearl  barley.  The  French 
barley  is  skinned,  and  has  the  ends  ground  off;  the 
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nearl  barley  is  reduced  by  a  longer  grinding  to  a 
iitt]e  round  white  lump.  The  pearl  barley  makea 
the  finer  and  more  elegant  barley  water,  but  the 
French  barley  m  .kes  the  best.  It  is  excellent  in 
heat  of  urine,  and  in  all  gravelly  cases,  and  is  a  good 
drink  in  most  acute  diseases,  where  diluting  is  re- 
quired: it  is  also  in  some  degree  nourishing. 


CLASS  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 
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Dipsacus. 
TEAZLE. 

A  tall  and  stately  plant,  common  by  road  sides, 
with  large  burr-like  heads,  and  little  red  flowers 
growing  out  of  them.  It  is  six  feet  high  ;  the  stalk 
is  single,  thick,  white,  and  very  strong.  The  leaves 
grow  together,  encompassing  the  stalk  at  their  base, 
and  make  a  hollow  ihere,  which  will  hold  water: 
they  are  prickly  on  the  under  part  along  the  rib. 
The  heads  are  as  big  as  an  apple,  and  somewhat  ob- 
long :  they  are  of  a  pale  colour.  The  root  is  long. 
^  The  root  is  used  ;  it  is  bitter,  and  given  in  infu- 
sion, strengthens  the  stomach  and  creates  an  appe- 
tite. It  is  also  good  sgainst  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  and  the  jaundice;  people  have  an  opinion  of 
the  water  that  stands  in  the  hollow  of  the  leaves 
being  good  to  tak.e  away  freckles. 
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Rubia  Tinctorum. 
DYER'S  MADDER. 

A  HOUGH  and  unhandsome  plant,  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  iis  root,  which  is  used  by  the  Dyers 
and  also  in  medicine.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  stalk  is  square  and  weak.  The  leaves  s^and  six 
or  eight  at  every  joint,  disposed  star-fashion,  and 
they  are  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  and  very  rough, 
they  feel  almost  prickly.  The  flowers  are  little 
and  yellow  ;  and  they  grow  from  the  bosoms  cf  the 
leaves.  The  root  is  long,  slender,  and  ot  a  red  col- 
our. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  of  madder,  works 
gently  by  urine,  hut  it  very  powerfully  opens  ob- 
structions of  the  liver  and  sptecn.  It  is  very  good 
against  the  gravel  and  jaundice. 

Asperula  Odorata. 
SWEET  WOODRITFFE. 

A  common  little  wild  plant,  in  our  wooas  ana 
thickets  :  it  is  ten  inches  high.  The  stalk  is  square 
slender,  weak,  and  not  able  to  support  itself  perfect- 
ly upright.  The  leaves  stand  several  at  each  joint, 
encompassing  the  stalk  in  the  manner  of  a  star  ; 
they  are  oblong,  broad,  and  of  a  deep  green.  In 
their  form  and  manner  ot  growth  they  much  resejii- 
ble  those  of  >  ommon  cleavers,  bu  they  are  larger, 
though  the  plant  is  so  much  less,  and  they  are  not 
rough  as  in  that  plant,  but  nearly  smooth.  The 
flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  in  little  clus- 
ters ;  they  are  small  and  while  ;  the  seeds  stand  two 
together  in  a  globular  form.  The  roots  are  little 
and  librous. 
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The  fresh  herb  is  used,  and  is  best  given  in  a 
Strong  decoction  ;  it  opens  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  is  a  cordial,  and  stomachic.  It  is 
good  in  the  jaundice. 

Galium  Apenne. 
GOOSE    GHAS.S,  or  CLEAVERS. 

A  wild  herb  common  in  all  our  hedges,  and  known 
by  sticking  to  peoples  cloathes  as  tbey  touch  it. 
The  stalks  are  square  and  very  rough,  two  feet  long, 
tint  weak  and  unable  to  support  themselves;  they 
climb  among  bushes.  The  leaves  are  long  and  nar- 
row, and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  grow  several  at  every 
joint,  encompassing  the  stalk  in  the  manner  of  the 
rowel  of  a  spur;  they  are  rough  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  -o'talk,  and  stick  to  eveiy  thing  they 
touch.  The  flowers  are  small  and  wiiite  ;  the  seeds 
grow  two  together,  and  are  roundish  and  rough  like 
the  rest  of  the  plant;  the  root  is  fibrous. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  herb  is  used  ;  it  cools  the 
body,  and  operates  by  urine  :  it  is  good  against  the 
scurvy,  and  all  other  outward  disorders.  Some  pre- 
tend it  will  cure  the  evil,  but  that  is  not  true. 

(jiaiiurii  YeruM. 
YELLOW  BEDSTIUW. 

A  pretty  wild  plant,  frequent  about  hedges  in 
June  and  the  succeeding  months.  The  stalk  is 
weak  and  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  aie  of  a  blackish 
green,  and  small  :  and  the  Sowers  are  yellow,  'ihe 
staik  is  angular  and  whitish,  very  brittle,  and  sel- 
dom straight ;  the  leaves  stand  a  great  many  at  each 
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joint,  and  are  small,  narrow,  and  disposed  about  the 
stalk  like  the  rowels  of  a  spur  ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
great  tufts  on  the  stalks,  so  that  they  make  a  very 
conspicuous  appearance,  though  singly  they  are  very 
small. 

This  herb  is  little  regarded,  but  it  has  very 
great  virtues;  it  should  be  gathered, when  the  flowers 
are  not  quite  blown,  and  dried  iu  the  shade. 
An  infusion  ol  it.  will  curethe  most  violent  bleedings 
at  the  uose,  and  almost  all  other  evacuations  of 
blood. 

Plant  ago  Major, 
GREATER   PLANTAIN.  J 


A  common  plant  by  our  way  sides,  with  broad 
short  leaves,  and  long  slender  sp'kes  of  brown 
seeds.  The  leaves  rise  all  from  the  root,  fjr 
there  are  none  upon  the  stalk.  They  are  ofa  some- 
what oval  figure,  and  irregularly  indented  at  the 
edges  sometimes  scarce  at  all.  They  have  several 
1  r^e  ribs,  but  these  do  not  grow  side-ways  from  the 
middle  one,  but  all  run  length-ways,  like  that  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf  towards  the  point  The  stalks 
grow  a  fo.>t  high,  their  lower  half  is  naked,  and  th.ir 
upper  part  thick  set,  first  with  small  and  inconsider- 
able flowers ,  ofa  greenish  white  colon:-,  and  after- 
wards with  seeds  which  aie  brown  and  small. 

The  generic  name  is  of  uneei  tain  origin,  it  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  t  rm  plania  the  soie  >  f 'he  foot 
in  allusion  to  the  broad  flat  leaves  lying  close  upon 
the  ground.  It  is  a  singular  irict,  but  it  always 
follows  the  migrations  of  man. and  wherever  our  co- 
lonyshave  been  established,  there  in  a  few  years  has 
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the  plantain  sprung  up  though  not  (here  before 
so  that  the  natives  have  called  it  "  The  Englishman's 
foot."  The  reason  is  I  pre  sume,  that  most  of  our 
countrymen,  when  they  emigrate,  have  tak<  n  more 
or  less  of  agricultural  seeds  with  them,  and  as  the 
seed  of  the  plantain  is  so  very  small,  some  of  it  has 
been  mixed  with  the  other  sorts,  and  taken  along 
with  them. 

Planlago  Media, 
HOARY  PLANTAIN. 

This  species  lias  the  leaves  small  and  less  blunt 
than  in  the  last,  they  are  hoary,  commonly  five 
nerved,  lying-  close  to  the  ground,  on  very  short 
stalks,  the  root  is  very  large,  with  many  stout  long 
fibres  by  which  the  plants  support  themselves,  and 
look  fresh  and  green  in  the  hottest  season. 

Plantain  says  Meyrick  is  of  a  cooling  astringent,- 
and  healmg  nature  A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant 
is  good  in  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  The  root  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  is 
very  serviceable  in  fluxes  of  the  bowels,  attended 
with  bloody  stools.  The  expressed  juice  is  good  a- 
gaimt  spitting  ot  blood,  immoderate  rluxes.  and  the 
pres.  lh<  leaves  bruised  and  applied  to  iresh 
wounds  soen  heals  them,  Rnd  are  also  good  to  cleanse 
and  heal  old  ulcers.  The  following  preparation  of 
plantain  will  be  found  excellent  in  oases  of  spitil  g 
of  blcoK 

Take  the  leaves  when  free  from  moisture,  bruise 
them  in  a  mortar,  wrap  them  in  a  cloth  put  in  hot 
water  for  a  time,  and  extract  the  juice :  keep  it 
bottied,  and  to  a  wine  giassful,  add  one  fourth  of 
wine  itself  for  a  dose. 
The  seeds  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  boiled  in  milk. 
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or  broth,  are  reputed  laxative,  and  demulcent.  The 
infusion  and  decoction  of  the  root  and  leaves  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water 
may  be  taken  ad  lihi'um  Boyle  recommends  an 
electuary,  made  of  fresh  comfrey  roots, juice  of  plan- 
tain and  sugar,  as  effectual  in  hoemoptysi-  &c.  The 
powdered  root  *  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  drachms 
or  a  strong  infusion  of  the  plant  (and  probably  the 
extract)  may  be  given  in  agues  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fit.  According  to  Needham,  plantain- 
juice  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  lemon -juice, is  an 
excellent  diuretic. 


A  very  pretty  little  plant,  which  grows  in  our 
sandy  and  barren  places,  with  the  leaves  spread  out 
in  t  :e  maimer  of  a  star,  all  the  way  round  from  the 
root  ;  and  in  the  heads  like  other  plantains,  although 

very  unlike  them  in  its  leaves.  The  root  is  long 
and  slender;  the  leaves  which  lie  thus  fiat  upon  the 
ground,  are  narrow  and  long,  very  beautifully  notch- 
ed, and  divided  so  as  to  resemble  a  bucks'  horn, 
whence  the  name,  and  of  a  pale  whitish  green,  ai  d 
a  little  hairy.  The  staiks  are  slender,  six  inches 
lon;i>',  but  seldom  quite  erect :  they  are  round,  hairy, 
ami  whitish,  and  have  at  the  top  a  spike  of  flowers 
of  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  altogether  like  that  of 
the  other  plantains,  only  more  slender. 

•  Weitelius  had  an  amulet  which  he  wore  fifty  years,  and  considered 
a  preserva! ion  against  the  pla„-ue  and  all  inlV-ciion.  It  was  composed 
oi  the  roots  of  plantain  aucl  eolcliicuni,  and  dowers  of  lavender.  See 
his  Experiment um  euriotvm  de  Lolcho  veneno,  &c.  Jeuae,  1713. 
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Tins  plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  star  of  the 
earth,  from  the  way  of  the  leaves  spreading  them- 
selves. These  leaves  bruised,  and  applied  to  a  fresh 
wound,  stop  the  breeding  and  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
said  also  to  be  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  but  this  is  idle  and  groundless. 

Sangu isorba  Ojficin  alts. 
GREAT  BURNET. 

A  common  wild  plnnt.  It  grows  by  wry-sides 
and  in  dry  places,  and  flowers  in  July.  "The  leaves, 
which  rise  immediately  from  the  root  are  very  beau- 
tiful ;  they  are  of  the  winged  kind,  being  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  smaller,  growing  on  each  side 
a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  They  are 
broad,  short,  roundish,  and  elegantly  serrated  round 
the  edges.  The  sta'.ks  are  a  foot  high,  round,  stria- 
ted, purplish  or  green,  and  almost  naked  ;  the  few 
leaves  they  have  are  like  those  at  the  bottom.  On 
the  tops  of  these  stalks  stand  the  flowers;  they  are 
disposed  in  little  round  clusters,  and  are  small,  and 
of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  have  a  numbjr  of 
threads  in  the  middle. 

Burnet  is  called  a  cordial,  and  a  sudorific,  and  is 
recommended  in  fevers.  They  put  it  also  into  cool 
tankards,  like  borage.  The  root  is  a  good  astrin- 
gent ;  dried  and  powdered,  it  stops  fluxes,  and  over- 
flowings of  the  menses. 

Ephnedium  Alpintitn. 
BARRENWORT. 

A  singular  and  very  pretty  plant,  native  of  Engl- 
and, but  not  common.  Jt  grows  in  woods,  and  has 
beautiful  purple  and  yellow  flowers.    It  is  a  foot*1 
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high.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  heart-fashioned, 
deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  dusky  green. 
The  stalks  which  prodnce  the  (lowers,  are  weak,  brit- 
tle, and  generally  crooked  ;  the  ilowers  stand  in  a 
kind  of  very  loose  spike,  ten  or  a  dozen  on  the  top; 
they  are  small,  but  very  singular  and  conspicuous  ; 
they  are  purple  on  the  back  with  a  red  edge,  and 
yellow  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  libious  and 
creeping. 

The  people  in  tho  north  give  milk  in  which  the 
roots  have  been  boiled,  to  the  females  of  the  domes- 
tic animals  when  they:  re  running  after  the  males, 
and  they  say  it  has  the  certain  effect  of  stopping  the 
natural  emotions  Plain  sense  leads  these  sort  of 
people  to  many  things.  They  have  from  this  been 
taught  to  give  it  to  young  women  of  robust  habits, 
subject  to  violent  hysteric  complaints,  and  I  am  as- 
sured with  great  success  ;  they  give  the  decoction 
of  the  root  made  strong  and  sweetened.  'Twas  a 
coarse  allusion  that  led  them  to  the  practice,  but  it 
succeeds  in  cases  that  foil  all  the  parade  of  common 
practice  It  is  said  that,  if  they  take  it  in  tco  large 
a  quantity,  it  renders  them  stupid  for  some  hours, 
but  no  ill  consequence  has  attended  this. 

Cornus  Sanguined. 
CORNEL,  on  DOGWOOD. 

A  garden  tree  of  the  bigness  of  an  apple  tree,  and 
branched  like  one;  the  bark  is  greyish,  the  twigs 
are  tough:  the  leaves  are  oblong,  broad  and  point- 
ed ofaDfine  green  colour,  but  not  serrated  at  the 
ed^es-  The  ilowers  are  smail  and  yellowish,  the 
fruit  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  cherry,  but  oblong,  not 
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round  ;  it  is  red  and  fleshy,  of  an  astringent  bark, 
and  has  a  large  stone.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  Autumn; 
the  flowers  appear  early. 

The  fruit  is  the  part  used  ;  it  may  be  dried  and 
used,  or  the  juice  boiled  down  with  sugar;  either 
way  it  is  cooling  and  moderately  astringent ;  it  is  a 
gentle  pleasant  medicine  in  fevers  with  purgings. 

There  is  a  *ild  cornel  tree,  called  the  female  cor- 
nel, in  our  hedges  ;  a  shrub  liv*  feet  high,  with  broad 
leaves,  and  black  berries  ;  it  is  not  used  in  medicine. 
In  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  they  intoxicate  fish 
with  the  bark  of  a  shrub  of  this  kind,  by  only  put- 
ting a  quantity  of  it  into  the  water  of  a  pond  ;  we 
have  not  tried  whether  this  of  ours  will  do  the  same. 

Parietaria  Officinalis. 
WALL  PELLITORY. 

A  wild  plant  frequent  on  old  walls,  with  weak 

branches,  and  pale  green  leaves.  It  grows  a  foot 
high,  but  seldom  altogether  erect.  The  stalks  are 
round,  tender,  a  little  hairy,  jointed,  and  often  pur- 
plish. The  leaves  stand  irregularly  on  them,  and 
smaller  at  each  end.  The  flowers  stand  close  upon 
the  sUilks,  and  are  small  and  inconsiderable,  of  a 
whitish  gieen  colour  when  open,  but  reddish  in  the 
bud. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh.  An 
infusion  of  it  works  well  by  urine.  It  is  very  ser- 
viceable in  the  jaundice,  and  is  often  found  a  present 
remedy  in  fits  of  the  gravel,  the  infusion  being  ta- 
ken largely. 
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Alchimilla  Vulgaris. 
COMMON   LADIES'  MANTLE. 

A  very  pretty  plant,  common  in  gravelly  fields, 
and  by  road  sides.    The  leaves  are  numerous  and 
very  beautiful  ;  they  are  broad,  and  of  a  roundish 
figure,  but  divided  deeply  into  eight  parts,  and  each 
of  these  is  elegantly  indented  about  the  edges. 
They  are  of  a  yellow's  i  green  colour,  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  ones  hand,  and  they  stand 
upon  foot-stalks  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  The 
stalks  grow  in  tise  mid-t ;  they  are  round,  a  littie 
hairy,  eight,  inches  long,  not  very  upright,  and  of  a 
pale  green  colour     The  flowers  stand  in  considera- 
ble numbers  at  their  tops;  they  are  small  and  of  a 
greenish  colour,  but  have  a  great  many  yellow 
threads  in  the  middle.    The  root  is  long,  thick,  and 
dark  coloured. 

The  root  is  the  part  most  valuable  ;  a  decoction 
of  it  fresh  taken  up,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
bloody  fluxes,  and  all  other  bleedings.  Dried  and 
powdered  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  is  also 
good  against  common  purging*..  The  good  women 
in  the  north  of  England  apply  the  leaves  to  their 
breasts,  to  make  them  recover  their  lorm,  after 
they  have  been  swelled  with  milk. 
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Alchemilla  Arvensis. 
FIELD   LADIES'  MANTLE, 
or  PARSLEY  PIERT. 

This  plant  is  much  like  the  last  but  smaller,  and 
much  more  elegant  in  appearance.  It  is  found  m 
the  mountainous  districts  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  where  it  is  much  prized  by  the 
inhabitants,  for  its  beauty  and  medical  "properties, 
which  are  generally  considered  superior  to  the  last. 
The  old  English  name  is  "  Our  Ladies'  Mantle," 
(the  blessed  Virgin)  a  name  given  in  Catholic  times 
in  allusion  to  the  elegant  plaitings  of  the  leaves, 
the  whole  flora  of  England  does  not  produce  a 
leaf  surpassing  this  in  beauty. 

Linneaus  relates  that  a  tincture  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  was  found  of  great  service  in  curing  the 
spasms,'  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  although  when 
the  plant  is  used  in  this  way  it  is  the  root  which  is 
used  instead  of  the  leaves,  and  to  those  afflicted  with 
cramps,  spasms,  fluour  albus,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  kind ;  a  tincture  of  the  root,  or  a  strong  de- 
coction will  be  found  serviceable. 

As  a  mild  astringent  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
give  to  children,  in  cases  of  purging,  in  this  caso 
the  decoction  must  not  be  too  strong ;  about  an 
ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  water,  boiled  down  to 
a  gill.  Dose  a  table  spoonful  two  or  three  times  a 
a  day. 
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Hex  Aquifolium. 
COMMON  HOLLY. 

Too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Holly  is  much  prized  for  hedges  :  but  on  account 
of  its  slow  growth  it  is  seldom  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  branches  have  long  been  in  use,  for 
adorning  houses  and  Churches  at  Christmas,  hence 
it  was  called  Holly  Tree,"  by  our  forefntheis,  in 
the  days  of  Englands  glory  and  renown.  There  are 
few  plants  that  grows  more  beautiful,  and  useful  than 
this.  The  wood  being  very  hard  and  susceptible  of 
polish,  is  used  by  the  Carpenter,  Wheelright,  and 
Engraver.  The  substance  called  bird-lime  is  ob- 
tained from  this  tiee,  merely  by  taking  off  the  bark 
about  midsummer,  taking  care  to  remove  the  outside 
of  the  bark,  the  inner  part  is  steeped  in  cold  water 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  it  is  beat  up  in  a  mortar, 
then  washed  in  cold  water,  left  to  settle  a  day  or  two 
longer,  the  scum  taken  off,  and  the  bird-lime  is  ready 
for  use.  .  * 

In  Medicinethe  Holly  is  valuable.  The  berries  taken 
in  doses  of,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  are  exceedingly 
good  in  windy  complaints,  or  the  Colic,  and  Dr. 
Ilousseau  has  pronounced  it  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior to  the  famous  Jesuit's  bark  in  iutermittant 
fevers  or  the  ague.  He  has  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
value  of  Holly,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  succeeded 
in  curing  above  three  score  cases  of  fever,  many  of 
thern  of  an  obstinate  character  by  the  simple  use  of 
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this  plant  alono !  If  one  half  of  what  the  above  be- 
nevolent and  learned  Doctor  be  true,  the  subject 
deserves  our  serious  consideration.  He  states  that 
he  has  discovered  a  better  principle  in  the  leaves 
which  he  terms  I  Heine,  and  which  he  obtained  in 
the  following  manner,  "  Make  an  aicholic  extract  of 
the  leaves  of  Holly,  which  should  be  mixed  with 
water,  and  afterwards  treated  with  subacetate  of  lead 
sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime;  alcohol  should 
then  be  added,  and  the  product  when  dried,  is 
Ilicine."  And  this  the  Doctor  assures  his  readers  is 
more  valuable  than  the  Jesuits  bark,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  latter  has  been  applied!  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  subject  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
here,  but  others  in  the  medical  profession  will  take 
it  up  and  have  it  fairly  investigated. 

The  most  easy  way  of  making  use  of  Holly  is  by 
decoction,  you  boil  half  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  gathered 
leaves  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half,  and 
this  can  be  given  in  one  dose  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore the  ague  fit  comes  on,  and  continue  in  the  same 
manner  for  every  fit,  until  the  fever  abates. 

The  same  decocticn  is  considered  the  best  for 
glysters,  in  cases  of  costiveness,  causing  most  co- 
pious evacuations  without  griping.  On  the  whole 
this  Holly  is  a  most  valuable  and  beautiful  plant, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  it  is  not  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated with  us. 

Potamageton  Natans* 
PONDWEED. 

This  is  a  water  plant  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
standing  waters.  The  root  consists  of  long  slender 
fibres  running  deep  into  the  mud.   The  stem  many 
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feet  in  length,  ranch  branched  and  leafy,  the  upper 
leaves  are  dark  green,  three  inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  broad,  floating  on  the  top  o*  the  water. 
All  water  fowl  are  fond  of  the  roots.  Some  of  the 
Old  Botanists  ascribed  medical  properties  to  this 
plant,  but  it  is  now  totally  neglected. 

CLASS  V.  PENTANDRIA. 
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Lythospermum  Officinale. 
COMMON  GROMWELL. 

A  wild  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  but  distinguished 
by  its  seeds,  which  are  hard,  glossy,  and  resemble^ 
so  many  pearls,  as  they  stand  in  the  open  husk. 
The  plant  grows  a  yard  high.  The  stalk  is  round, 
thick,  firm,  very  upright,  and  branched.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  not  very  broad,  rough,  and  hairy,  of  a 
deep  blackish  gieen  colour,  and  placed  irregularly; 
the  flowers  are  small  and  white  :  when  they  are  fallen 
off,  the  cups  remain,  and  contain  these  shining,  and 
as  it  were  stony  seeds.  The  plant  is  frequent  about 
hedges. 

The  seeds  are  the  only  part  used;  they  work 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  are  of  great  service  in  the 
gravel  and  all  other  obstructions  ;  they  are  best 
given  in  powder,  with  a  great  deal  of  barley  water  at 
the  same  time. 
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Anchusa  Officinalis. 
ALKANET. 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  plant,  of  no  great  beauty,  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  Germany  for  the  sake  of  its 
root.  It  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high  :  the  leaves 
are  large,  and  of  a  rough  irregular  surface,  and 
bluish  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  purp- 
lish ;  the  root  is  long  and  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is 
kept  dried  in  the  shops.  It  has  the  credit  of  an 
astiingent  and  vulnerary,  but  it  is  little  used.  The 
best  way  of  giving  of  it,  is  to  add  half  an  ounce  to 
a  quart  of  hartshorn  drink  ;  it  gives  a  good  colour, 
and  increases  the  virtue. 

Cynoglossum  Officinale. 

HOUND'S  TONGUE. 

A  tall  and  singular  looking  plant,  frequent  by 
our  way  sides,  and  distinguished  by  its  large  whitish 
leaves,  and  small  purple  flowers,  as  also  by  the  par- 
ticularity of  its  smell,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
resemble  that  of  a  kennel  of  hounds.  It  is  two  feet 
and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is  angulated,  firm,  and 
upright :  the  leaves  are  long,  considerably  broad, 
and  of  a  pale  whitish  or  bluish  green  colour,  sharp 
at  the  points,  and  not  at  all  separated  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  deep  purple:  they 
grow  along  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed 
by  rough  seeds. 

The  root  is  the  part  used :  it  is  long,  thick,  and 
brown,  but  whitish  within  ;  It  is  balsamic  and  as- 
tringent. Given  in  decoction,  it  is  excellent  against 
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coughs  arising  from  a  thin  sharp  humour, 
Dried  and  powdered,  it  is  good  against  violent 
purgings,  retchings,  and  violent  pains  of  the  belly. 
Dose,  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  circumstances.  The  de- 
coction will  also  relieve  the  pihs,  and  stop  their 
bleeding.  An  ointment  made  of  the  leaves,  wiih 
honey  and  turpentine,  is  a  good  application  to  dress 
old  fistulous  ulcers,  the  patient  drinking  freely  of  the 
decoction  at  the  same  time. 

Pulmonaria  OJftctnalis. 

'    COMMON  LUNGWORT. 

This  plant  is  lound  almost  in  all  gardens ;  the 
stalk  rises  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  grow  in 
branches  at  the  tops  of  the  stalk,  they  are  generally 
red  before  they  expand,  hut  when  fully  blown  they 
are  of  a  bright  blue. 

There  is  s  sea  lungwort,  (Pulmonaria  Maritima) 
grown  on  our  sea  coasts.  This  has  been  proved  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  be  a  very  dangerous  plant, 
and  I -merely  mentirn  it  here  that  people  may  be  on 
their  guard.  The  Pulmonaria  Augustifolia  is  (as 
its  name  implies)  a  most  splendid  plant,  cultivated 
bv  our  gardeners  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  attention  of  the  florists,  the 
vain  ties  have  much  increased  of  late. 

The  comm.  n  Lungwort,  has  long  enjoyed  an  un- 
common reputation  in  all  disorders  of  the  ungs. 
The  old  Herbalists  and  Physicians,  pretended  to 
cure  consumptions  with  a  decoction  or  mfuunt 
though  of  course  this  cannot  be  true.  Sir  John  Hillf 
who  was  a  medical  man  of  celebrity  says  that  «  iu 
alf  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  plant  is  com. 
mon  it  has  been  used  in  these  disorders,  m  ^m 


mas,  and  the  first  stages  of  consumptions  :  it  is  best 
given  in  form  of  a  strong  infusion;  and  I  have 
known  it  tried  here  with  more  success  than  could 
be  expected  from  so  simple  a  remedy,  m  cases  of 
such  consequence.  It  is  scarce  wild,  but  it  is  easily 
ftropacated  in  gardens.  Let  but  one  plant  of  it  ri- 
pen its  seeds  and  leave  them  to  the  chance  of  the 
winds,  and  the  garden,  the  walls,  and  thy  neighbour- 
ing  places  will  never  be  without  a  sufficient  supply 
of  it,  for  all  purposes. 

Pulmonaria  Macula ta. 
COWSLIP    OF  JERUSALEM. 


A  low  plant,  but  not  without  beauty,  kept  in  gar- 
dens for  the  credit  of  its  virtues,  which  are  indeed 
more  and  greater  than  the  present  neglect  of  it  would 
have  one  to  suppose.  It  grows  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  hairy,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  spotted  with  white  spots  on  the  upper 
side,  but  of  a  paler  colour,  and  not  spotted  under-, 
neath.  The  stalks  are  slender,  angulated,  and  hairy 
and  have  smaller  leaves  on  them,  but  of  the  same 
figure  with  those  from  the  root.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  reddish,  and  grow  several  in  a  cluster  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk.    The  root  is  fibrous. 

The  leaves  are  used;  they  should  be  gathered 
before  the  stalks  grow  up,  and  dried  ;  they  are  ex- 
cellent in  decoction  for  coughs,  shortness  of  breath, 
and  all  disorders  of  the  lungs ;  taken  in  powder, 
they  stop  the  overflowing  of  the  menses ;  and  when 
fresh  bruised  and  put  into  a  new  made  wound,  they 
stop  the  bleeding  and  heal  it. 
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Symphytum  Officinale. 
COMMON  COMFREY. 

s 

A  common  wild  plant,  of  great  virtue  ;  it  is  fre- 
quent by  ditch  sides  ;  it  grows  a  foot  and  half  high: 
the  leaves  are  large,  long,  not  very  broad,  rough  to 
the  touch,  and  of  a  deep  disagreeable  green:  the 
stalks  are  green,  thick,  angulated,  and  upright.  The 
flowers  grow  along  the  tops  of  the  blanches,  and  are 
white,  sometimes  reddish,  not  very  large,  and  hang 
often  downwards.  The  root  is  thick,  black,  and  ir- 
regular ;  when  broken  it  is  found  to  be  white  within 
and  full  of  a  slimy  juice.  This  root  is  the  part  used, 
and  it  is  best  fresh,  but  it  may  be  beat  up  into  a 
conserve,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sugar.  It 
is  a  remedy  for  that  terrible  disease  the  whites.  It 
is  also  good  against  spitting  of  blood,  bloody  fluxes 
and  purgings,  and  for  inward  bruises. 

The  following  is  the  formula,  for  making  the  ce- 
lebrated 

SYRUP  OF  COMFREY. 

Take  of  Comfrey-root   six  ounces. 

riantain  leaves   three  ounces. 

* 

Bruise  together  in  a  marble  mortar  to  express 
the  juice  ;  strain  the  liquid  and  add  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  white  sugar.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
6pitting  of  blood,  to  be  taken  in  doses  of  about  a 
wine  glass  full,  it  is  also  good  for  couglis  by  adding 
an  ounce  or  two  of  Liquorice  root. 
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Borago  Officinalis. 
COMMON  BORAGE. 

A  rough  plant  common  in  our  gardens,  with  great 
leaves,  and  beautiful  blue  flowers.  Jt  grows  two 
feet  high  ;  The  stalks  are  thick,  round,  fleshy,  and 
juicy  ;  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  hairiness  so  sturdy 
that  it  almost  amounts  to  the  nature  of  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  very  rough,  and 
wrinkled;  and  they  have  the  same  sort  of  hairiness, 
but  less  stiff  than  that  of  the  stalk  ;  the  largest  grow 
from  the  root,  but  those  on  the  stalks  are  nearly  of 
the  same  shape.  The  flowers  are  placed  towards  the 
tops  of  the  branches ;  they  are  divided  into  five  parts, 
of  a  most  beautiful  blue,  and  have  a  black  eye  as  it 
were  in  the  middle. 

Borage  has  the  credit  of  being  a  great  cordial ; 
but  if  it  possess  any  such  virtues,  they  are  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  light  cold  infusion ;  so  that  the 
way  of  throwing  it  into  cold  wine  is  better  than  all 
the  medicinal  preparations,  for  in  them  it  is  nau- 
seous. 

Lycopsis  Arvensis. 
SMALL  BUGLOSS. 


A  rough  and  unsightly  plant  kept  in  our  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  its  virtues,  but  very  rarely  used.  It 
grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  leaves  are  rough 
like  those  of  borage,  but  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
ot  a  deep  green  colour,  and  rough  surface.  The 
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stalks  are  also  covered  with  a  rough  and  almost 
prickly  hairiness.  The  same  sort  of  leaves  stand  on 
these  as  rise  immediately  from  the  root,  only  smaller. 
The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
are  very  pretty,  though  not  very  large  ;  they  are  red 
when  they  first  open,  but  they  afterwards  become 
blue,  the  root  is  long  and  brown.  It  flowers  in  J une 
and  July. 

Bugloss  shares  with  borage  the  credit  of  being  a 
cordial  ;  but  perhaps  neither  of  them  have  any  great 
title  to  the  character  ;  it  is  used  like  borage,  in  cool 
tankards  ;  for  there  is  no  way  of  making  any  regular 
preparation  of  it,  that  is  possessed  of  any  virtues. 

There  is  a  wild  kind  of  Bugloss  upon  ditch  ba  'iks 
very  like  the  garden  kind,  and  of  the  same  virtues. 

Echium  Vulgare. 
VIPER'S  BUGLOSS. 

A  common  wild  plant  about  our  pa'h  way«,  and 
on  ditch-banks,  known  by  its  spotted  stalks,  and 
fine  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the 
stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  hairy,  and  upright ;  it  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  stained  with  spots  and  lines  of 
blue,  red,  and  purple.  The  leaves  are  longish  and 
narrow  ;  they  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep  dusky  green 
broad  and  blunt  at  the  point,  and  have  no  foot  stalk*. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue,  with 
a  red  stamina  in  the  middle. 

The  leaves  are  used  ;  these  growing  from  the  root 
are  best ;  an  infusion  of  them  is  cordial,  and  ope- 
rates by  sweat;  it  is  good  in  fevers,  and  against  head- 
achs,  and  all  nervous  complaints. 
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Primula  Vulgare. 
PRIMROSE. 

Primula  Officinalis. 
COWSLIP. 


It  were  useless  to  attempt  description  of  the  above 
universal  favourites,  the  man  who  does  not  know 
them  will  certainly  not  either  buy  or  read  an  herbal. 
Where  is  the  man,  who  has  not  felt  the  heart  thrilling 
sensation,  the  delightful  emotions  not  to  be  described 
at  first  beholding  these  lovely  harbingers  of  spring  ? 

There  are  other  varieties  of  these  flowers.  The 
Bird's  eye  Primrose,  (Primula  farinosa)  with  light 
purple  flowers  and  a  yellow  eye,  this  is  a  most  lovely 
flower.  There  is  also  the  Oxlip  which  is  considered 
a  hybrid  between  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  rapid  growth,  and  pale  yellow 
flowers. 

The  flowers  of  the  Cowslip  make  a  pleasant  wine 
approaching  in  flavour  to  the  famous  muscadel  wines 
of  the  south  of  France,  which  is  of  a  gentle  narcotic 
quality,  easing  pain,  and  disposing  to  sleep  :  the 
flowers  have  a  rovighish  bitter  taste  which  they  im- 
part together  with  their  agreeable  odour  both  to 
water  and  spirit.  Vinous  liquors  impregnated  with 
them  by  maceration  or  fermentation,  and  strong  in- 
fusions drank  as  tea,  are  mildly  corroborant  and 
anodyne. 

The  following  methods  of  making  the  preparations 
will  answer  every  useful  purpose. 
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INFUSION  OF  COWSLIP. 

Take  of  dried  Cowslip  flowers,  half  an  ounce ; 

Boiling  water    one  pint  and  a  half. 

I'd  it  stand  half  an  hour  in  a  close  vessel.  Of  the  fresh 
flowers  twice  the  above  quantity  must  be  used. 

To  be  drunk  in  the  same  manner  as  tea. 

COWSLIP  WATER. 

Take  of  Cowslip  flowers,  one  part ; 

Water   three  part*. 

Distil  one  part  and  a  half.( 
From  one  to  two  ounces  may  be  taken  at  a  dose. 

SYRUP  OF  COWSLIPS. 

Take  of  fresh  Cowslip  flowers,  twelve  ounces ; 
Boiling  water   one  pint. 

Infuse  for  twenty-four  hours  and  strain,  then  add 

White  sugar   half  a  pound* 

Boil  gently  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 
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Nicotiana  Tabacum, 
TOBACCO. 

Cofea  Arabica* 
COFFEE. 

Thea. 
TEA. 

None  of  the  above  are  of  English  growth,  but 
having  become  most  extensively  used  amongst  us, 
a  book  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  considered  per- 
fect without  saying  something  about  them.  A  cart 
load  of  books  have  been  written  for  and  against  those 
herbs.  The  Royal  Ass,  James  the  first,  took  it  upon 
him  to  write  down  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  done  by  this  Northern  Solomon, 
the  tobacco  was  smoked  under  his  own  Royal  nose, 
and  is  now  more  extensively  used  by  all  classes  of 
society,  than  any  other  luxury  in  the  world. 

Smoking,  Sniffling,  &c.  The  following  observations 
are  from  the  peu  of  Dr.  Cullen.  "  Tobacco  is  a  well 
known  plant  of  a  narcotic  quality  which  it  discovers 
in  all  persons  even  in  small  quantities  when  first  ap- 
plied to  tli em.  I  have  known  a  small  quantity  when 
first  snuffed  up  the  nose  produce  stupor  vomiting,  &c. 
and  large  quantities  to  produce  death."  And  thus 
the  Doctor  goes  on  representing  the  use  of  Tobacco 
and  Snuff  as  all  that  is  bad,  poisonous,  &c.  and  yet, 
some  how  or  other  people  continue  to  snuff,  smoke 
and  chew,  f  >ra  life  time^vithout  receivingthe  slightest 
injury  !  The  real  truth  is,  there  are  some  constitu- 
tions which  cannot  do  with  tobacco  in  any  form  or 
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in  any  quantity,  while  others  cannot  live  without  it, 
and  we  never  hear  of  it  producing  any  bad  effects 
with  the  latter,  whilst  no  doubt  with  ihe  former  it 
would  produce  all  the  bad  effects  the  Doctor  speaks 
of. 

The  Great  Persian  King,  Xerxes,  "  offered  a  re« 
ward,  to  those  who  would  inventhim  a  new  pleasure." 
If  some  one  could  have  taught  his  majesty  to  smok' 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  received  the  reward. 
For  there  isindecd  a  pleasure  in  smoking  (especially 
if  the  smoker  have  been  a  while  without  the  ac- 
customed pipe)  which  none  but  the  smoker  can 
understand,  and  few  can  describe. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Coffee,  thera  has  beer* 
less  dispute  amongst  the  medical  profession,  all  a- 
gree  in  its  beneficial  effects,  or  at  least  those  who 
have  pretended  to  a  contrary  opinion,  have  been 
more  guarded  in  their  condemnation  than  in  tho 
use  of  Tobacco. 

Persons  afflicted  with  asthma  have  found  great 
relief,  and  even  a  cure  by  drinking  very  strong 
coffee,  and  those  of  a  phlegmatic  habit  would  do 
well  to  take  it  for  breakfast.  It  is  rather  of  a  drying 
liature,  and  with  corpulent  habits  it  would  be  advise- 
able  to  take  it  frequently. 

Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a  dessert-spoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  about 
a  pint  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  into 
it  a  shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear  it;  let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  lire 
to  fine  This  is  a  very  fine  breakfast,  and  should 
be  sweetened  with  real  Lisbon  sugar. 

Those  of  a  spare  habit,  and  disposed  towards  aff- 
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fcctions  of  the  lungs,  w 
their  breakfast. 


rould  do  well  to  make  this 


TEA. 


In  1C41,  Tulpius,  a  celebrated  physician,  and 
consul  at  Amsterdam,  wrote  in  praise  of  the  good 
qualities  of  tea.  It  is  asserted  that  he  did  so  by  de- 
sire of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  InlG67, 
Jonequet,  a  French  physician,  extolled  its  virtues. 
In  1678,  Bontetre,  physician  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation, 
bestowed  high  encomiums  on  its  qualities,  in  a  dis- 
sertation which  he  published  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate.  This  work  was  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  the  use 
of  it  more  general ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury the  consumption  of  it  was  considerable. 

'Ihe  introduction  of  tea  into  England  was  about 
the  year  1660,  when  the  first  mention  of  it  was  made 
in  the  statute-book,  and  a  duty  of  fourpence  a  gallon 
laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  the  coffee-houses. 

A  quantity  of  it.  being  brought  over  from  Holland 
in  the  year  16G6  by  lord  Arlington  and  lord  Ossory, 
tea  soon  came  into  request  among  people  of  fashion, 
and  its  use  by  degrees  since  that  period  has  become 
general.  Han  way  informs  us,  that  at  this  time  it 
sold  for  sixty  shillings  a  pound.  * 

From  these  small  beginnings  we  have  seen  the 
infusion  of  a  leaf  from  the  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  earth  become  in  a  manner  a  necessary  of  life, 
in  several  parts  cf  Europe,  and  the  passion  for  it 
descend  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  lowest  orders 
ol  society.    In  1785  it  was  computed  that  the  whole 
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quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Europe  was  about 
nineteen  millions  of  pounds,  ofwhc;h  it  is  conjectured 
that  twelve  millions  were  consumed  in  great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies. 

Sir  George  Staunton  informs"  us,  that  the  annual 
public  sales  of  tea  by  our  East  India  Company  did 
not,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
much  exceed  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight,  inde- 
pendently of  what  little  might  be  then  perhaps  clan- 
destinely imported.  The  Company's  annual  sales 
now  (the  year  1797)  approach  to  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  ;  being  an  increase  of  four  hundred  fold  in 
less  than  one  hundred  years,  and  answers  to  the  rate 
of  moie  than  a  pound  each,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
for  the  individuals  of  all  ranks,  sexes  and  ages, 
throughout  the  British  dominions  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Since  the  year  1797,  it  is  probable  that  the  im- 
portation of  tea  has  much  increased,  and  that  at 
least  sixty  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  imported 
into  Europe  alone, 

Since  the  free  use  of  tea,  the  stone  has  become  a 
very  rare  disease  in  England, 

Cerxnthe. 
HONEYWOKT. 

A  juicy  plant  frequently  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  with  us  kept  in  gardens.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  sweet  taste  of  the  flower*  Almost 
all  flowers  have  a  drop  of  honey  juice  in  their  bottom; 
this  is  indeed  the  real  substance  of  honey,  for  the 
bees  only  pick  it  out  and  get  it  together :  the  hollow 
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flowers  in  general  have  more  of  it,  or  it  is  better 
preserved  in  them  than  others,  but  scarce  any  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  this  plant  named  from  it.  It  is 
two  feet  high,  when  kept  erect,  but  if  left  to  itself,  is 
very  apt  to  lean  upon  the  ground.  The  stalk  is 
round,  thick,  juicy  and  tender;  the  leaves  are  large 
oblong,  broad,  they  surround  and  inclose  the  stalk 
at  their  base ;  they  are  of  a  bluish  green  colour, 
spotted  or  clouded  irregularly  with  white,  and  they 
are  full  of  a  sort  of  prickles.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  tops  of  the  stalks,  several  together,  among  the 
clusters  of  leaves  ;  they  are  hollow,  oblong  and  very 
wide  open  at  the  mouth  ;  their  colour  is  yellow,  va- 
riegated with  purple  in  the  middle,  and  they  have 
a  very  pretty  appearance. 

The  fresh  gathered  tops  of  the  plant  are  to  be  used, 
an  infusion  of  them  is  cooling,  and  works  by  urine; 
It  is  good  against  scorbutic  complaints,  and  in  the 
jaundice. 


Plumbago 
LEADWORT. 

A  little  plant,  native-of  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
kept  in  our  gardens.  It  is  two  feet  high,  the  stalks 
are  slender,  tough,  and  weak,  hardly  able  to  support 
themselves  upright.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  bluish 
green  colour,  oblong,  not  very  broad,  and  they  sur- 
round the  stalk  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  red, 
they  are  singly,  very  small,  but  they  stand  in  thick 
oblong  clusters,  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  each 
is  succeeded  by  a  single  seed  which  is  very  rough, 
and  stands  naked. 
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The  dried  root  is  to  be  used ;  a  piece  of  it  put 
into  the  mouth,  fills  it  with  a  great  quantity  of  rheum, 
and  is  often  an  almost  instantaneous  cure  for  the 
head-ach.  It  also  cures  the  tooth-ach  in  the  same 
manner  as  pellitory  of  Spain  does  ;  it  is  more  hot 
and  acrid,  than  even  that  fierv  root 

Vitex  Vine/era. 
.VINE. 

A  weak  shrub,  too  familiar  in  our  gardens  to  need 
much  description.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
rough  bark;  the  branches  are  long,  weak,  andstrag- 
ling  ;  the  leaves  are  roundish  in  the  whole  figure, 
but  indented  deeply  into  five  or  seven  divisions,  the 
lower  are  inconsiderable ;  the  fruit  is  round  or  ob- 
long, juicy,  and  produced  in  great  bunches. 

We  use  no  part  of  the  common  vine,  as  it  grows 
with  us  ;  but  not  to  mention  the  several  kinds  of 
wine  that  are  useful  on  different  occasions,  the  dried 
fruit  in  the  form  of  what  we  call  raisins  and  currants, 
is  in  constant  repute.  Raisins  of  the  sun,  Malaga 
raisins,  currants,  all  have  the  same  virtue  ;  they  are 
good  in  coughs,  and  soreness  of  the  lungs,  and  in 
consumptions. 

Vinegar  is  also  a  product  of  the  grape  :  it  is  wine 
become  sour,  and  spirit  of  wine  and  brandy  of  the 
very  best  kinds,  are  made  from  wine  also  by  distil- 
ation.  The  substance  called  tartar,  of  which  the 
cream  of  tartar  is  made,  is  only  a  salt  of  the  grape, 
which  sticks  to  the  wine  casks.  So  that  we  owe  to 
the  grape,  more  medicines  than  to  any  one  simple 
whatsoever. 
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Menyanthes  Trifcliata. 
BUCKBEAN. 

An  herb  better  known  by  the  common  people, 
than  among  the  apothecaries,  but  of  great  virtue. 
It  grows  wild  with  us  in  marshy  places,  and  is  of  so 
very  singular  appearance,  that  it  must  be  known  at 
sight.  It  grows  a  foot  high,  the  leaves  stand  three 
upon  each  stalk,  and  these  stalks  iise  immediately 
from  the  roots.  They  are  thick,  round,  smooth  and 
fleshy  ;  and  the  leaves  themselves  are  large,  oblong, 
and  have  some  resemblance  of  those  of  garden-beans. 
The  flowers  stand  upon  naked  stalks,  which  are  also 
thick,  round,  fleshy  and  whitish  :  they  are  small, 
but  they  grow  together  in  a  kind  of  thick  short  spike, 
so  that  in  the  cluster  they  make  a  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance ;  they  are  white  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of 
purple,  and  are  hairy  within ;  the  root  is  whitish, 
long,  and  thick. 

The  leaves  of  buck-bean  are  to  be  gathered  before 
the  stalks  appear  for  flowering,  and  are  to  be  dried ; 
the  powder  of  them  will  cure  agues,  but  their  great 
use  is  against  the  rheumatism  :  for  this  purpose  they 
are  to  be  given  for  a  continuance  of  time  in  infu- 
sion, or  in  the  manner  of  tea. 

This  plant  has  also  obtained  a  name  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  gout.  Eoerhaave  was  himself 
cured  of  gout  by  taking  it  mixed  with  whey.  Alston 
says  that  he  has  seen  very  remarkable  good  effects 
from  this  plant  in  gout,  in  keeping  of  the  paroxyms 
though  not  ultimately  to  the  patient's  advantage ; 
and,  indeed,  all  these  bitters  have  been  from  time 
to  time  vaunted  as  cuiing  the  gout,  but,  as  the  great 
Cullen  says,  "  after  a  time  these  cured  people  have 
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fallen  into  worse  diseases,  generally  hydrops  pectoris* 
(water  in  the  chest).  But  in  chronic  rheumatism 
much  advantage  is  derived  from  a  stimulating  bitter 
like  the  present ;  more  especially  as  it  also  opens 
the  bowels,  and  removes  acrid  bile. 

Linnaeus  mentions  that  the  common  people,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  make  bread  of  the  dried  roots, 
with  a  little  meal. 

The  Laplanders  also  feed  their  cattle  with  the  dried 
roots. 

Respecting  the  dose,  Haller  says  that  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  of  the  leaves  or  stem,  taken  as  a  dose 
opens  the  body,  and  often  produces  vomiting  ;  but 
Boerhaave  speaks  of  two  handfuls  at  a  time.  As 
this  plant  loses  its  qualities  by  drying,  like  many 
other  herbs  potent  when  fresh,  it  will  not  readily  ob- 
tain much  rank  as  a  medicine,  where  in  winter,  as 
in  summer,  remedies  are  wanted  :  but  still  I  think 
it  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received 
from  English  physicians.  ' 

Lystmaohia  Vulgaris. 
YELLOW  LOOSESTRIFE* 

A  wild  plant  not  uncommon  in  our  watery  places 
but  for  its  beauty,  very  worthy  a  place  in  our  gardens. 
If  it  were  brought  from  America,  it  would  be  called 
one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  in  the  world.  It  is 
four  feet  high,  the  stalks  are  rigid,  firm,  upright,  and 
very  regular  in  their  growth :  a  little  hairy ;  and 
toward  the  tops  divided  into  several  branches.  The 
leaves  are  as  long  as  ones  finger,  and  an  inch  and 
half  broad  iu  the  middle,  and  small  at  each  end ; 
they  are  a  little  hairy,  and  of  a  yellowish  green. 
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The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  they 
grow  several  together  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
The  seed-vessels  are  full  of  small  seeds. 

The  root  dried  and  given  in  powder,  is  good  a- 
gainst  the  whites,  and  against  bloody  fluxes,  over- 
flowings of  the  menses,  and  purgings ;  it  is  astringent 
and  balsamic.  The  young  leaves  bound  about  a 
fresh  wound,  stop  the  bleeding,  and  perform  a  cure 
in  a  short  time. 

Lysimachia  Nummularta* 

MONEYWORT,  or  HERB- 
TWOPENCE. 

This  plant  is  not  unlike  the  last  except  it  is  more 
of  a  creeping  nature  and  smoother  leaves,  it  is  very 
common  in  England  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  and 
under  hedges  in  moist  situations, with  lemon  coloured 
flowers,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Boerhaave 
recommends  the  leaves  in  the  hot  scurvy  and  loss 
of  blood,  and  they  are  best  given  in  powder  in  doses 
of  ten  grains,  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  as  well 
known  remedy  amongst  countrypeople  for  over 
flowing  of  the  menses. 

Anagallis  Arvensts. 
SCARLET  PIMPERNEL. 

A  pretty  little  plant  common  in  corn  fields  and 
garden  borders.  The  stalks  are  square,  smooth, 
green,  but  not  very  upright :  they  are  five  or  six 
inches  long.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint,  and 
they  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  considerably  broad  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  at  the  end.    The  flowers 
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stand  singly  on  slender  foot- stalks  ;  they  are  small 
but  of  a  most  bright  scarlet  colour. 

Pimpernel  has  been  called  the  poor  man's  clock,  as 
the  flowers  expand  regularly  at  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  close  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  It 
also  answers  for  a  barometer  for  on  the  approach  of 
rain,  the  flowers  either  do  not  open,  or  if  open  close 
up  again. 

Many  of  the  Doctors  considered  this  hen*  a  remedy 
for  mania  and  melancholy.  Some  have  recom- 
mended the  tincture  or  the  expressed  juice  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  the  tincture  of  St  John's 
Wort ;  others  have  considered  the  simple  decoction 
abundantly  sufficient,  to  be  given  after  clearing  out 
the  system  with  emetics  and  purgatives.  It  has  also 
been  employed  in  low  fevers,  with  success.  Dios- 
cordies  also  considers  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of 
Vipers  and  other  venomous  aninfals,  and  even  that 
terrible  disease  the  Hydrophobia  has  (according  10 
Ravenstien)  been  cured  by  this  plant.  Twenty 
grains  of  the  powdered  herb,  was  put  into  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  same  (about  a  cupful)  with  about 
fifteen  drops  of  spirit  of  Hartshorn,  to  be  given 
every  six  hours.  This  was  continued  for  fifteen 
days,  at  the  fame  time  the  patient  continued  to  drink 
freely  of  the  infusion  and  linen  clothes  steeped  in 
the  same,  was  constantly  applied  to  the  wounded 
part. 

If  one  half  of  the  benefits  said  to  be  derived  from 
this  plant  be  true  it  ought  to  rank  high  indeed  in 
medicine.  Ray  states  that  the  distilled  water  is 
extermely  serviceable  in  consumption,  which  he 
mixes  with  milk.  It  is  also  recommended  as  a 
useful  application  to  the  eyes  in  dimness  of  sight 
It  has  moreover  been  highly  recommended  in  Epi- 
lensv  and  the  Plague. 
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Two  ounces  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  strong 
decoction  or  infusion  may  be  taken  at  a  dcse.  The 
Tincture  is  also  highly  commended  Dy  some  writers. 


Convolvulus  Septum. 
GREAT  BINDWEED. 

A  common  wild  plant  which  climbs  about  our 
hedges,  and  bears  very  large  white  flowers.,  ^The 
stalks  are  weak  and  slender,  but  very  tough,  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  and  twining  about  anything  that  can 
support  them.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  the  shape 
of  an  arrow-head,  bearded  at  the  base,  and  sharp  at 
the  point :  they  stand  singly,  not  in  pairs,  and  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  trie  breadth 
of  a  crown  piece  at  the  mouth,  and  narrower  to  the 
base,  bell-fashioned,  and  perfectly  white.  The  root 
is  long  and  slender. 

In  Northamptonshire  the  poor  people  use  the 
root  of  this  plant  fresh  gathered  and  boiled  in  ale  as 
a  purge  ;  they  save  the  expence  of  the  apothecary, 
and  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  one  thing 
would  do  for  them.  It  would  nauseate  a  delicate 
stomach,  but,  for  people  of  their  strong  constitution, 
there  is  not  a  better  purge. 

Campanula  Medium. 

BELL-FLOWER  or  CANTERBURY 

BELLS. 

A  very  beautiful  wild  plant  with  leaves  like  the 
stmgpng-nettle,  and  large  and  very  elegant  blue 
flowers  It  grows  by  road-sides,  and  in  drypastui  es 
and  is  two  or  three  feet  high.    The  stalks  are  square 
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thick,  upright,  strong,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  grow 
irregularly,  they  are  of  a  dusky  green,  and  stand 
upon  long  footstalks ;  they  are  broad  at  the  base, 
and  sharp  at  the  point,  and  all  the  way  indented  very 
sharply  at  the  edges.  They  are  hairy  and  rough  to 
the  touch.  The  flowers  grow  ten  or  a  dozen  toge- 
ther at  the  top  of  every  branch  ;  they  are  very  large 
and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  hollow  and  divided 
into  several  parts  at  the  extremity.  If  the  soil  be 
poor,  the  flowers  will  vary  in  their  colour  to  a  pale 
blue,  reddish,  or  white,  but  the  plant  is  still  the 
same. 

.  The  ffesh  tops,  with  the  buds  of  the  flowers  upon 
them,  contain  most  virtue,  but  the  dried  leaves  may 
be  used.  An  infusion  of  them  sharpened  with  a  few 
drops  of  spirit  of  vitriol,  and  sweetened  with  honey, 
is  an  excellent  medicine  for  sore  throats,  used  by  way 
of  a  gargle.  The  plant  is  so  famous  for  this  virtue, 
that  one  of  its  common  English  names  is  throat-wort: 
if  the  medicine  be  swallowed,  there  is  no  harm  in  it; 
but,  in  the  use  of  every  thing  in  this  way,  it  is  best 
to  spit  the  liquor  out  together  with  the  foulnesses 
which  it  may  have  washed  from  the  affected  parts. 
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Viola  Odor  at  a. 
SWEET  VIOLET. 

A  common  wild  plant  in  our  woods  and  hedges, 
but  of  a  fragrance  superior  to  all  that  we  receive 
from  the  rich  East.  It  is  a  little,  low,  creeping  plant 
obscure  even  when  in. flower  ;  the  stalks  are  round, 
green,  and  creeping  ;  they  do  not  rise  up,  but  spread 
themselves  along  the  ground,  taking  root  at  the  joints; 
the  leaves  rise  from  these  rooted  parts  ;  they  are 
large  and  stand  each  on  a  long  foot  stalk.  They  are 
of  a  heart-like  shape,  and  dented  at  the  edges,  and 
of  a  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
deep  and  beautiful  purple  ;  they  stand  singly  on  short 
foot  stalks  arising  among  the  leaves,  and  covered  by 
them. 

The  violet  is  considered  as  an  image  of  modesty, 
and  by  some  of  our  English  poets  was  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  faithfulness. 

"  Violet  is  for  faithfulness, 
Which  in  me  shall  abide, 
Hoping,  likewise,  that  from  your  heart, 
You  will  not  let  it  slide." 

-         ■    ■»  "  Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

Winters  Tale, 

Shakespeare 

 — — "  Like  the  sweet  South 

That  breaths  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour.*' 

Twelfth  Night, 

Shakespeare 
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•  YI°\e.tS.  are  considered  by  some  as  most  Valuable 
in  Medicine,  particularly  the  old  medical  writers, 
-but  it  is  now  seldom  used,  except  as  a  syrup  for 
opening  the  bowels  of  children,  which  is  made  in 
the  following  manner. 

SYRUP  OF  VIOLETS. 

Take  of  fresh  petals  of  Violet   one  pound 

Boiling  waters   two  pints, ' 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered  glass  vessel,  pour 
oft  the  fluid  then  strain  through  fine  linen,  and  with  twice  th* 
weight  of  refined  sugar  make  a  syrup,  without  boiling. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Half  a 
drachm,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  almond  oil,  is 
a  useful  laxative  for  children.  Acidulated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  it  may  also  be  given 
in  coughs  and  sore  throat. 

A  conserve  made  with  one  part  of  the  flowers  and 
two  of  refined  sugar,  has  a  grateful  flavour,  and  may 
be  used  in  flavouring  nauseous  or  insipid  drinks 
for  the  sick. 

Verbascum  Album. 
WHITE  MULLEIN. 


A  tall  and  stately  wild  plant,  singular  for  its  white 
leaves,  and  long  spikes  of  jrellow  flowers  ;  and  fre- 
quent on  our  ditch  banks,  and  in  dry  places.  It 
grows  six  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  rising  from  the  root 
are  a  foot  long,  as  broad  as  ones  hand,  sharp-pointed 
serrated  about  the  edges,  and  covered  with  a  white 
downy  or  woolly  matter.  The  stalk  is  thick,  firm 
and  very  upright,  and  is  covered  with  smallerleavei 
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of  the  same  kind  :  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  large: 
they  stand  in  spikes,  of  two  feet  long,  three  or  four 
only  opening  at  a  time  ;  the  seeds  are  small  and 
brown,  the  root  is  long  and  shaggy. 

The  leaves  are  used,  and  those  are  best  which  grow 
from  the  root,  when  there  is  no  stalk.  They  are  to 
be  given  in  decoction  against  the  overflowings  of  the 
menses,  the  bloody  flux,  the  bleeding  of  the  piles, 
and  spitting  of  blood ;  boiled  in  milk,  they  are  also 
excellent  byway  of  poultice  to  the  piles,  and  other 
painful  swellings. 

Datura  Stramonium. 
THORN  APPLE. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  native  of  warmer  climates, 
but  frequent  in  our  gardens ;  we  sometimes  meet 
with  it,  as  it  is  called,  wild ;  but  it  is  no  native  of 
our  country.  Seeds  having  been  scattered  from 
gardens. 

It  is  three  feet  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  thick, 
and  divided  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  oblong,  broad,  and  of  a  bright  green  ; 
divided  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  pretty  appearance,  but 
a  very  ill  smell,  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and 
white  ;  they  are  hollow,  and  long ;  open,  and  angu- 
lated  at  the  brim.  The  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  large 
walnut,  and  is  covered  with  prickles ;  the  root  is 
very  long  and  thick,  white,  and  of  an  ill  smell. 

This  plant  has  been  considered,  an  assistant  to 
the  incantations,  and  unlawful  practices  of  witches, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  Witch  and  Wizard  mania 
in  England,  when  Cromwell  and  his  abominable 
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crew  of  Puritans  bore  the  sway,  it  were  a  very  un- 
lucky thing  for  the  poor  fellow  who  grew  any  in  his 
garden. 

The  plant  after  all  is  useful,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend no  one  to  use  without  the  very  best  medical 
advice. 

Hyoscyamus  Niger. 
v     BLACK  HENBANE. 

Another  poisonous  and  dangerous  plant,  of  a  dis- 
mal aspect  and  disagreeable  smell.  The  farm  yards 
and  ditch  banks  in  most  places  are  full  of  it,  It 
grows  two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  thick,  round, 
hairy,  and  clammy  to  the  touch  ;  but  not  very  up- 
right. The  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  broad,  deeply 
serrated  at  the  edges,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  hairy 
and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  leaving  a  disagreeable 
smell  upon  the  hands.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
stand  in  rows  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  which 
often  bend  down ;  they  are  of  a  strange  yellowish 
brown  colour,  with  purple  veins.  The  seeds  are 
numerous  and  brown. 

The  seeds  are  used  ;  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  es- 
teemed poisonous.  They  are  given  in  small  dose9 
against  the  bloody  flux,  and  it  is  said  with  great 
success ;  I  have  not  known  it  tried. 
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Atropa  Belladona. 
DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  put  poisonous  plants  along 
with  those  used  in  medicine,  but  the  truth  is  the 
strongest  poisons  are  most  used,  but  no  person  should 
attempt  to  make  use  of  them  without  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  effects,. 

This  is  a  wild  plant  of  a  dull  and  dismal  aspect. 
It  grows  five  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  angulated, 
and  of  a  deep  green.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  broad 
and  flat,  and  they  also  are  of  a  dull  dead  green.  The 
flowers  stand  singly  on  long  foot  footstalks,  arising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  and  they  also 
have  the  same  dismal  aspect ;  they  are  large,  hollow 
and  hang  down.  On  the  outside  they  are  of  a  dusky 
colour,  between  brown  and  green,  and  within  they 
are  of  a  very  deep  purple.  These  are  succeeded -by 
berries  of  the  bigness  of  cherries,  black  and  shining 
when  ripe,  and  full  of  a  pulpy  matter,  of  a  sweetish 
and  mawkish  taste.  The  root  is  long.  The  berries 
are  fatal ;  children  have  often  eat  them,  and  perished 
by  it.  The  leaves  externally  applied  are  cooling  and 
softening  ;  they  are  good  against  the  ringworm  and 
tetters,  and  against  hard  swellings.  They  have  very 
great  virtue  in  this  respect,  but  the  plant  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  children,  or  never  suffered  to 
grow  to  fruit,  as  the  leaves  only  are  wanted. 
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Solatium  Vulgare. 
COMMON  NIGHTSHADE. 

A  wild  plant,  that  over-runs  gardens,  and  all  other 
cultivated  places,  if  not  continually  weeded  out  It 
grows  two  feet  high  ;  the  stalks  are  roundish,  thick, 
but  not  very  erect  or  strong,  and  of  a  dusky  green. 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  roundish,  but  they  termi- 
nate in  a  point.  They  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  stand  on  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  grow  on  little 
clusters,  ten  or  a  dozen  in  a  bunch  ;  they  are  white, 
with  a  yellowish  centre,  and  they  are  succeeded  by 
round  black  berries. 

The  leaves  are  used  fresh,  and  only  externally 
They  are  very  cooling,  and  applied  bruised  to  in- 
flammations, scalds,  burns,  and  troubicscme  erup- 
tions of  the  skin. 

Erythrxa  Centarium. 
COMMON  CENTAURY 

A  pretty  wild  plant  which  flowers  in  autumn,  in 
in  our  dry  places.  It  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong,  broad  and  blunt  at  the  point; 
the  stalks  are  stiff,  firm,  and  erect ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  fine  pale  red.  There  grows  a  cluster  of  leaves 
an  inch  long  or  more  from  the  root ;  the  stalks  di- 
vided towards  the  top  into  several  branches,  and  the 
floweis  are  long  and  slender,  and  stand  in  a  cluster. 

This  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  its  taste  is  a 
pleasant  bitter,  and  given  in  infusion  ;  it  Btren£*h- 
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ens  the  stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  and  is  good 
also  against  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 
It  is  on  this  last  account  greatly  recommended  in 
jaundices  ;  and  the  country  people  cures  agues  with 
it  dried  and  powdered. 

The  following  are  the  various  preparations  of  this 
valuable  herb. 

SIMPLE  INFUSION  OF  COMMON  CENTUARY. 

Take  of  tops  of  common  Centaury,  dried,  six  drachms ; 
Boiling  water,   half  a  pint. 

After  sufficient  boiling,  strain.  An  ounce  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  COMMON  CENTAURY. 

Tops  of  common  Centaury,  dried,  one  ounce  j 


Pound  the  ingredients  in  a  mortar,  then  pour  on  the  hot 
water,  and  when  cold,  strain  off  the  liquor ;  then  add 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two  ounces. 

A  wine-glassful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  has  been  found  very  serviceable  in  cases  of 
obstructed  menstruation,  an  aloetic  purge  being  ad- 
ministered occasionally. 

TINCTURE  OF  COMMON  CENTAURY. 
Take  of  tops  of  common  Centaury,  dried,  two  ounces  ; 


After  sufficient  extraction,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  on 


Boiling  water, 


one  quart. 


Rectified  spirit, 


one  pint. 


Tops  of  common  Centaury 
Then  digest,  express,  and  filter. 


two  ounces. 
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^  — 

This  tincture  is  reputed  stomachic  and  anthel- 
mintic, and  is  also  used  in  intermittent  fevers.  A 
drachm  or  more  may  be  used  at  a  time. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

HONEY-SUCKLE  or  WOODBINE. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Honey -Suckle  ?  which 
tor  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance  is  an  universal 
favourite.  What  a  lovely  sight,  to  see  a  trellis  before 
a  cottage  door  covered  with  Roses,  Clematis  and 
Honey-Suckle  !  although  it  is  no  where  so  beautiful 
as  in  its  own  native  places,  the  bordeis  of  woods  and 
in  hedges. 

The  fresh  leaves  of  honey-suckle  given  in  decoc- 
tion,  are  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  ;  they  work  by  nrine,  and  they  are  also  a 
good  gargle  for  a  sore  throat. 

SYRUP  OF  HONEY- SUCKLE. 

Take  of  Fresh  Petals  of  Honey-suckle,  four  pounds  ; 
Boiling  water  eight  pints. 

Infuse  for  twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel ;  express  lightly; 
set  aside  the  liquor  for  a  few  hours,  decant  and  add  twice 
the  weight  of  white  sugar,  and  make  a  syrup. — Dose  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce. 
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Ramnas  Cat/iarticus. 
BUCKTHORN. 

A  prickly  shrub,  common  in  our  hedges,  witli 
pale  green  leaves,  and  black  berries.  It  grows 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  bark  is  dark  coloured 
and  glossy  and  the  twigs  are  tough.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  of  a  very  regular  and  pretty  figure,  and  e- 
legantiy  indented  round  the  edges.  The  flowers  ara 
little,  and  inconsiderable ;  they  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  and  grow  in  little  clusters.  The  berries, 
which  are  ripe  in  September,  are  round,  glossy, 
black,  as  big  as  the  largest  pepper-corns,  and  con- 
tain each  three  or  four  seeds. 

The  juice  of  the  berries,  boiled  up  with  sugar, 
make  a  good  purge  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  gripe,  unless 
some  spice  be  added  in  the  making :  it  is  a  rough 
purge  but  a  very  good  one. 

Ribes  Nigrum. 

BLACK  CURRANTS* 

jRibes  Al/pinum. 
RED  CURRANTS. 

Both  the  above  are  too  well  known  to  need  des- 
cription. They  are  very  good  and  wholesome  as  food 
for  puddings,  pies,  &c,  but  are  not  much  used  in 
medicine,  except  the  Black  Currants,  which  when 
preserved  by  being  boiled  in  sugar  is  a  very  good 
remedy  in  sore  throats* 
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Hedera  Helix. 
IVY. 

Too  well  known  to  need  describing 
I  he  leaves  and  berries  are  both  used,  but  neither 
much     A  decoction  of  the  leaves  destroys  ve  mfn 

tLtteT  TU%  h6alS  the  S°rene'S  **2 
S  3,  Jhe  berries  are  purging;  an  infusion 
ot  them  will  often  work  also  by  vomit  but  there  is 
o  harm  m  this  >  they  are  an  excellent  remedy  in 
rheumatisms  and  pains  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  said 
have  cured  dropsies  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  going  too 


Vtnca  Minor. 
PERIWINKLE. 

A  very  pretty  creeping  plant,  wild  in  some  places, 
but  kept  in  gardens  also.  The  stalks  are  numerous 
and  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  but  they  do  not  stand 
upright :  thev  are  round  green,  and  tough,  and  ge- 
nerally trail  upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
broad,  and  of  a  shining  green  colour,  smooth  on 
the  surface  and  placed  two  at  each  joint.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  blue :  they  are  bell  fashioned,  an<J„ 
stand  on  long  foot-stalks  :  the  fruit  succeeding. 
Each  is  composed  of  two  longish  pods  ;  each  con- 
taining several  seeds. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  fresh.  It  is  to  be  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  decoction  drank  with  a  little  red 
wine  in  it,  It  stops  the  overflowing  of  the  menses 
.and  the  bleeding  of  the  piles. 
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■        Herenaria  Glabra* 
RUPTUREWORT. 

A  little  low  plant,  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  king 
dom,  but  not  common,  and  kept  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious.  It  grows  three  or  four  inches  long,  but 
the  stalks  lie  on  the  ground  :  many  grow  from  the 
same  root,  and  they  spread  into  a  kind  of  circular 
figure.  They  are  slender,  round,  jointed,  and  of  a 
pale  green.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  and  nearly 
of  an  oval  figure  ;  they  stand  two  at  each  joint,  and 
are  also  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are  very  small 
the  root  is  very  long,  but  not  thick. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  gathered  herb,  externally 
applied,  has  been  much  celebrated  against  ruptures : 
perhaps  without  any  great  foundation.  An  infusion 
of  it,  taken  inwardly,  works  by  urine,  and  is  very 
good  against  the  gravel,  and  in  the  jaundice. 

Ulmus  Campestris. 
ELM. 

A  tall  tree  a  native  of  our  country,  and  sufficiently 
common  in  our  hedges,  It  grows  to  a  great  bigness. 
The  bark  is  brownish,  rough  and  irregular;  the 
twigs  are  also  brown,  and  very  tough.  The  leaves 
are  small,  broad,  short,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  finely 
indented  about  the  edges,  and  they  terminate  in  a 
point  .  The  flowers  are  not  regarded ;  they  appear 
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before  the  leaves,  and  principally  about  the  tops  of 
the  tree,  and  they  are  only  thready  ;  the  seeds  are 
flat. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elm  boiled  in  water,  makes 
one  of  the  best  gargles  for  a  sore  throat  that  can  be 
supplied  by  the  whole  list  of  medicines.  It  should 
be  sweetened  with  honey  of  roses  ;  it  is  extremely 
soft  and  healing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  very 
cleansing. 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  elms  common  m 
garden  hedges  ;  they  are  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  bark  of  the  English  elm  is  preferable 
to  them  all  as  a  medicine. 

Chenopodium,  Bonus,  Henricus. 

ENGLISH  MERCURY,  or  GOOD 
KING  HENRY. 

A  common  wild  plant,  called  also  by  some  English 
mercury  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  other,  which 
is  called  French  mercury,  This  grows  a  foot  high; 
the  stalk  is  round  and  thick,  but  rarely  stands  quite 
upright ;  it  is  green  sh  and  purplish,  and  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  grey  powder  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
The  leaves  are  large,  broad,  end  of  the  shape  of  an 
arrow-head,  they  stand  on  long  stalks,  and  are  of  a 
pale  green  above,  and  greyish  underneath,  being 
there  covered  with  this  grey  powder.  The  flowers 
are  inconsiderable,  and  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and 
they  stand  i:i  long  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
The  plant  is  common  in  farm  yards. 
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The  young  shoots  are  eaten  aF  spinage,  the  juice 
of  the  whole  plant  works  gently,  and  well  bj  urine  ; 
and  the  dried  herb  is  used  in  decoctions  for  glisters. 

Dodder  Europasa, 
DODDER. 

A  very  strange  and  singular  plant,  but  not  un- 
common with  us.  It  consists  of  only  stalks  and 
flowers,  for  there  are  no  leaves,  nor  the  least  resem- 
blance of  any.  The  stalks  are  a  foot  or  two  in  length 
and  they  fasten  themselves  to  other  plants ;  they  are 
of  a  purplish  colour,  as  thick  as  a  small  pack-thread 
and  considerably  tough,  and  firm.  These  wind 
themselves  about  the  branches  of  the  plants,  and 
entangle  themselves  also  with  one  another  in  such  a 
manner,  that  there  is  no  end  of  the  perplexity  of 
tracing  and  unfolding  them.  The  flowers  grow  in 
little  heads,  and  are  small  and  reddish,  four  little 
seeds  succeed  to  each  of  them. 

Dodder  is  best  fresh  gathered ;  it  is  to  be  boiled 
in  water  with  a  little  ginger  and  allspice,  and  the 
decoction  works  by  stool  briskly;  it  also  opens  ob- 
structions of  the  liver,  and  is  good  in  the  jaundice, 
and  many  other  disorders  arising  from  the  like  cause. 

Gentiana. 

GENTIAN. 

A  robust  and  handsome  plant,  native  of  Germany 
and  kept  with  us  in  gardens.  It  grows  two  feet  and 
a  half  high.  The  leaves  that  rise  from  the  root,  are 
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oblong,  broad  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends.  The  stalk  is  thick,  firm,  up- 
right, and  brownish  or  yellowish.  At  every  joint 
there  stands  two  leaveslike  the  others  only  smaller; 
and  towards  the  tops  at  every  joint,  also,  there  stand 
a  number  of  flowers  ;  these  are  small,  yellow,  with 
a  great  lump  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  seed  vessel,  and  a  great  quantity  of  yellow 
threads  about  it.  The  root  is  large,  long,  and  often 
divided.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  outside, 
and  yellow  within,  and  is  of  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  root  is  used ;  our  druggist'?  keep  it  dry  :  it 
is  the  great  bitter  and  stomachic  of  the  modern 
practice.  Gentian  root,  and  the  peel  of  Seville 
oranges,  make  the  common  bitter  tinctures  and  in- 
fusions :  besides  strengthening  the  stomach,  and 
creating  an  appetite,  these  open  obstructions,  and 
are  good  in  most  chronic  disorders.  The  powder 
of  gentian  will  cure  agues. 

Eryngium  Campestre. 

ERINGO. 

A  wild  plant,  which  grows  with  us  by  the  sea  side 
and  is  kept  also  in  gardens,  because  of  its  virtues. 
It  is  nrickly  like  a  thistle,  and  the  whole  plant  ap- 
*  ears*  not  green,  but  whitish.    The  stalk  is  firm, 
woody,  round  striated,  ~nd  thick,  not  veiy  upright, 
branched  and  spread  irregularly  about    The  leaves 
are  small,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  green,  approaching 
to  white  ;   they  are  broad,  oblong,  and  jagged  and 
\>rickly.    The  flowers  grow  in  little  heads  at  the 
tops  of  the  stalks,  and  there  stands  a  circle  of  small 
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leaves  under  them.  The  flowers,  separately  taken, 
are  small,  and  of  a  pale  greenish  white,  but  the  head 
of  them  is  tolerably  large.  The  root  is  long  and 
slender,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste.  a 

This  is  the  part  used;  the  best  way  is  to  take 
them  candied;  they  are  good  against  coughs,  and 
weakness  of  all  kinds.  They  have  also  caused  noble 
virtues,  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  good  against  the 
jaundice;  for  this  last  purpose  a  decoction  made 
from  the  fresh  roots  is  best.  They  are  balsamic  as 
well  as  diuretic. 


Sanicula  Europoea. 
SANICLE. 

A  pretty  wild  plant  common  in  our  woods,  and 
distinguished  by  its  regular  leaves,  and  small  um- 
bels of  flowers.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
$he  leaves  are  numerous,  and  they  all  rise  imme- 
diately from  the  root ;  they  stand  on  long  foot-stalks, 
and  are  very  conspicuous :  they  are  of  a  roundish 
shape,  but  cut  in  so,  as  to  appear  five  cornered, 
serrated  about  the  edges,  and  of  a  very  deep  glossy 
green  colour,  and  shining  surface,  the  stalk  is  stri- 
ated, upright,  naked  :  on  its  top  grows  a  little  round 
cluster  of  flowers;  they  are  small  and  white,  and 
each  is  succeeded  by  two  little  rough  seeds.  The 
root  is  fibrous. 

The  leaves  are  used.  A  strong  decoction  of  them 
is  good  against  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and 
the  bleeding  of  the  piles.  It  has  been  vastly  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  ruptures,  but  that  is  idle. 
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Echinojphora  Spinosa. 
PRICKLY  SAMPHIRE. 


A  plant  not  uncommon  about  sea  coasts,  with 
much  of  the  appearance  of  fennel,  only  not  so  tall : 
some  have  cal]ed  it  sea  fennel.  It  is  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  divided  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  fennel,  into  slender  and  small  parts,  but 
they  are  thick  and  fleshy.  The  stalk  is  round,  hollow 
striated,  and  a  little  branched.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow,  and  they  stand  on  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  in  great  clusters  or  umbels,  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  fennel.  The  whole  plant  has  a  warm  and 
Agreeable  taste,  and  a  good  smell. 

The  leaves  are  used  fresh  ;  but  those  which  grow 
immediately  from  the  root,  where  there  is  no  stalk, 
are  best :  they  are  pickled,  and  brought  to  our  tables; 
but  they  are  often  adulterated,  and  other  things 
pickled  in  their  place.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves 
operates  very  powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  good  a- 
gainst  the  gravel  and  stone,  against  suppressions  of 
the  D3.erxs.sj?-  rt"^  j*"*"*^*"^ 
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Daucus  Carota. 
GARDEN  and  WILD  CARROTS. 

The  garden  carrots  are  well  known,  and  (although 
of  the  same  nature)  are  not  so  useful  in  medicine  as 
the  wild  carrot,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to 
the 

WILD  CARROT. 

A  plant  frequent  in  the  east,  and  cultivated  in 
some  places  for  the  seed.  It  grows  near  a  yard  high 
the  stalk  is  firm,  upright,  striated,  and  branched : 
the  leaves  are  like  those  of  fennel,  only  more  finely 
divided,  and  of  a  whitish  colour;  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  the  seeds  are  oblong,  thick  in  the  middle 
and  downy.  <■ 

These  seeds  are  the  only  part  used :  they  are 
good  in  colics,  and  they  work  by  urine,  but  those  of 
our  own,  wild  are  more  strongly  diuretic. 

Myrrhis  Odorata. 
SWEET  CICELY. 

This  grows  very  like  the  great  Hemlock,  having 
large  spreading  leaves,  cut  into  divers  parts,  but  of 
a  fresher  green  than  the  Hemlock.  The  stalk  rises 
up  a  yard  high,  being  hollow  and  having  leaves  at 
the  joints,  with  tufts  of  white  flowers  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  after  which  comes  long  black  shining 
seeds,  pointed  at  both  ends,  of  a  quick  sweet  and 
pleasant  taste;  the  root  is  large  and  white,  growing 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  is  of  a  stronger  smell  than 
the  rest  of  the  plant. 
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This  plant  makes  a  wholesome  addition  to  sallads 
and  old  Culpepper  says  that  "  this  root  boiled  and 
eaten  with  oil  or  vinegar,  doth  very  much  warm  and 
comfort  old  stomachs."  It  deserves  a  trial,  one 
tfeing  is  certain,  it  will  not  do  harm, 

Bunium  Flexuosum. 
EARTH  NUT. 

A  common  wild  plant,  which  has  the  name  from 
its  root.  This  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  chesnut,  roundish 
brown  on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  and  of  sweet 
taste,  The  plant  grows  to  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  fine  and  numerous  partitions  ;  the 
stalk  is  firm,  upright,  round,  striated  and  green  ;  the 
flowers  are  white  and  little,  but  they  grow  in  great 
tufts  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
*  The  root  is  the  part  used:  it  is  to  be  roasted  in 
the  manner  of  a  chesnut  and  eaten.  It  is  said  to 
have  great  virtues  as  a  provocative  to  venery,  but 
this  is  not  well  confirmed. 

Sism  Segetum* 
HONE?  WORT, 

A  common  plant  in  corn  fields  and  dry  places, 
with  extremely  beautiful  leaves  from  the  root,  and 
little  umbels  of  white  flowers.  It  has  its  English 
name  from  its  virtues.  Painful  swellings,  are  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom  called  hones,  and  the 
herb,  from  its  singular  effect  in  curing  them,  has 
received  the  name  of  honewort,  that  is  hone-herb. 
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The  root  is  long  and  white ;  there  rises  from  it 
early  in  the  spring,  half  a  dozen  or  more  leaves, 
which  lie  spread  upon  the  ground,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  and^re  all  that  is  generally  observed  of  the 
plant.  The  stalks  do  not  rise  till  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  these  leaves  decay  by  that  time,  so 
that  they  are  not  known  to  belong  to  it.  These  leaves 
are  eight  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth  :  they  are  composed  each  of  a  double  row 
of  smaller  leaves,  set  on  a  common  rib,  with  an  odd 
leaf  at  the  end  ;  these  are  oblong,  tolerably  broad, 
and  indented  in  a  beautiful  manner.  They  are  of  a 
fresh  green  colour :  they  are  the  part  of  the  plant 
most  seen,  and  the  part  to  be  used  ;  and  they  are 
not  easily  confounded  with  those  of  any  other  plant, 
for  there  is  scarce  any  that  has  what  are  nearly  so 
handsome.  The  stalk  is  two  feet  high,  round,  hollow 
upi  ight,  but  not  very  firm,  and  branched  towards  tha 
top.  The  leaves  on  it  are  somewhat  like  those  froirj 
the  root,  but  they  have  not  the  singularity  of  those 
beautiful  and  numerous  small  ones  ;  the  flowers  are 
little  and  white,  and  the  seeds  are  small,  flatted,  stri- 
ated, and  two  of  them  follow  every  flower. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  used  ;  they  are  to  be  fresh 
gathered  and  beat  in  a  marble  mortar  into  a  kind  of 
paste.  They  are  to  be  laid  on  a  swelling  that  is  red, 
painful,  and  threatens  to  have  bad  consequences,  and 
they  disperse  it.  The  application  must  be  frequently- 
renewed,  and  there  are  those  who  speak  of  it  curing 
the  evil. 
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Conium  Maculatum. 
HEMLOCK. 

A  largo,  tall,  and  handsome  umbelliferous  plant, 
frequent  in  our  hedges,  it  grows  to  six  feet  in  height ; 
the  stalk  is  round,  firm,  hollow,  and  upright ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  green,  and  often  stained  with  purple  and 
yellow.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  and  divided  into 
very  fine  and  numerous  partitions,  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  and  stand  in  large  clusters  on  the 
tops  of  the  stalks.  The  seeds  are  roundish.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  has 
been  called  poisonous. 

The  roots  are  excellent  in  poultices  for  hard  swell- 
ings, gout,  rheumatism  and  stiff  joints.  It  is  also 
taken  internally  for  several  complaints,  but  must  not 
be  used  by  unskilful  hands. 

Coriandrum  Sativum. 
CORIANDER. 


A  small  plant,  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany, 
for  the  sake  of  its  seed.  It  is  two  feet  high,  and 
has  a  cluster  of  white  or  reddish  flowers  upon  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  The  stalks  are  round  upright 
and  hollow,  but  have  a  pith  *  them ;  the  leaves 
which  grow  from  the  roots  have  rounded  tops,  those 
"on  the  stalks  are  divided  into  narrow  parts ;  the 
seeds  follow,  two  after  each  flower,  and  they  are  half 
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The  seed  is  the  only  part  used  :  the  whole  plant 
when  fresh  has  a  bad  sm  11,  but  as  the  seeds  dry, 
they  become  sweet  and  fragrant.  They  are  excellent 
to  dispel  wind  ;  they  warm  and  strengthen  the  sto- 
mach and  assist  digestion.  It  is  good  against  pains 
in  the  head,  and  has  some  virtue  in  stopping  purgings 
joined  with  other  things. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  making  the  famous 
Honey-Water. 


Take  of  Coriander  seeds  eight  ounces ; 


Lemon-peel,  fresh 
Nutmeg    .  . . 
Storax  .... 
Benzoine  .... 

Vanilla  

Alcohol  


*  of  each.  . ,  half  an  ounce  ; 


-three  drachms  ; 
-three  pints ; 


After  infusing  them  for  twenty  four  hours,  distil,  and  add, 
if  it  be  thought  requisite,  a  small  quantity  of  essence  of  amber 
and  of  musk 


It  is  reckoned  cephalic,  nervine,  cordial,  paregoric, 
and  cosmetic.    The  dose  about  half  an  ounce. 
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Apium  Ctraveolens 
SMALLAGE 

A  coinmon  wild  plant,  about  ditch  sides,  with  the 
appearance  of  celery.  Leaves  are  very  numerous  and 
large.  §  The  stalk  rises  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  is  round,  smooth,  striated,  and  branched.  The 
leaves  on  it  are  like  those  from  the  root,  composed 
of  many  small  parts,  which  are  broad  and  indented, 
but  they  are  smaller.  The  flowers  stand  in  little 
umbels  at  the  division  of  the  branches :  they  are 
small  and  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  seeds  are  small 
and  striated.  The  roots  are  long,  not  very  thick, 
white,  and  of  a  strong,  but  not  disagreeable  taste. 

The  roots  are  most  used  ;  a  strong  infusion  of 
them  fresh  gathered,  works  briskly  by  urine.  It  is 
good  against  the  gravel,  and  in  jaundices,  and  other 
diseases  arising  from  obstructions  in  the  liver  and 
spleen.  The  seeds  dried  are  good  against  the 
colic,  and  strengthen  the  stomach 

Apium  Petrosolinum. 
COMMON  PARSLEY. 

This  herb  is  well  known  to  everybody,  being  one 
of  the  most  useful  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
besides  its  use  in  the  culinary  art,  it  is  not  without 
virtue  as  a  medicine.  The  expressed  juice  has 
lately  been  employed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  in  the  cure  of  the  ague,  which  is  extracted 
in  the  following  manner. 
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Take  a  handful  of  parsley  fresh,  let  it  be  chopped 
and  then  pounded,  pour  on  it  an  ounce  of  water, 
then  pound  it  again,  after  which,  put  the  whole  on  a 
wet  linnet)  rag,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice.  Three 
spoonfuls  to  be  taken  before  the  ague  fit  comes  on, 
and  repeat  the  same  until  the  fever  abates.  Tournefort 
the  great  French  Herbalist  and  Doctor,  has  also 
given  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  hero  in  the 
ague.  An  ointment  made  of  the  bruised  seeds  of 
parsley  and  fresh  butter,  without  salt,  is  of  great  use 
tor  curing  ring  worms  in  children. 

JEgopodiurn  Podograria* 
GOCJT  WEED  or  GOUT  WORT. 


A  common  wild  plant  over-running  our  gardens, 
and  when  once  it  has  taken  root,  very  difficult  to  be 
got  out  again  ;  it  grows  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
which  rise  from  the  roots  are  large,  and  they  are 
composed  each  of  several  smaller,  set  on  a  divided 
rib,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Angelica,  of  which  they 
have  some  resemblance.  They  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  are  oblong,  and  indented  at  the  edges. 
The  stalks  are  round,  upright,  and  a  little  branched 
they  are  slender,  striated,  and  green ;  the  leaves  on 
these  are  smaller,  and  consist  of  fewer  parts  than 
those  that  rise  from  the  root.  The  flowers  are 
little  and  white  and  they  stand  in  small  round  clusters, 
each  is  succeeded  by  two  flat  seeds.  The  root  creeps. 

The  root  and  fresh  buds  of  the  leaves  are  both 
used,  but  only  externally  ;  they  are  excellent  in  fo- 
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mentations,  and  poultices  for  pains:  anJ  the  plant 
has  obtained  its  name  from  the  singular  efficacy  a- 
gainst  the  pain  of  the  gout:  but  it  is  not  adviseable 
to  do  anything  in  that  disorder  ;  the  warm  applica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  of  all  others  the  least  dangerous. 
I  have  known  a  quantity  of  the  root  and  leaves 
boiled  soft  together,  and  applied  to  the  hip  in  the 
sciatica,  keeping  a  fresh  quantity  hot  to  renew  the 
other,  as  it  grew  cold,  and  I  have  seen  great  good 
effects  from  it.  Its  use  should  not  be  confined  to  this 
pain  alone,  it  will  succeed  in  others. 

Angelica  Archangelica. 
ANGELICA, 

A  large  and  beautiful  plant  kept  in  our  gardens, 
and  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
grows  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  the  stalks  robust 
and  divided  into  blanches.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
composed  each  of  many  smaller,  set  upon  a  divided 
pedicle  ;  they  are  notched  at  the  edges,  and  of  a 
brio-ht  green.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  they  stand 
in  vast  clusters,  of  aglobose  form  :  two  seeds  follow 

each  flower,  .  , 

Every  part  of  the  plant  is  fragrant  when  bruised, 
and  every  part  of  it  is  used  in  medicine.  The  root 
is  long  and  large  :  we  use  that  of  our  own  growth 
fresh,  but  the  fine  fragrant  dried  roots  are  brought 
from  Spain.  The  whole  plant  possesses  the  same 
virtues;  and  is  cordial  and  sudorific  ;  it  has  been, 
always  famous  against  pestilential  and  contagious 
diseases.  The  root,  the  stalks  candied,  the  seeds 
bruised,  or  the  water  distilled  from  the  leaves,  may 
be  used,  but  the  seeds  are  the  most  powerful.  It  is 
also  an  ingredient  in  many  compositions. 
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Ligusticum. 
LOVAGE. 

A  tall  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  kind,  kept  in 
our  gardens  for  its  use  in  medicine.  The  stalk  is 
round,  thick,  hollow,  and  deeply  striated  or  chan- 
nelled. The  leaves  are  very  large,  and  they  are  each 
composed  of  a  number  of  smaller ;  these  are  set  on 
a  divided  stalk,  and  are  short,  broad,  and  indented 
at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  the 
seed  is  striated,  the  root  is  brown,  thick,  and  divided 
and  the  fibres  from  it  are  numerous  ;  it  is  of  a  hot 
aromatic  taste. 

The  roots  fresh  dug  work  by  urine,  and  are  good 
against  the  jaundice.  The  seeds  have  the  same  effect 
also,  and  they  dispel  wind.  The  dried  root  is  a  su- 
dorific, and  is  good  in  fevers. 

Imperatoria  Ostruthium. 
MASTERWORT. 

A  plant  of  no  beauty,  kept  in  our  gardens  for  its 
virtues.  It  grows  two  feet  higi  ^The  stalks  are 
round,  striated,  hollowed,  upright,  not  very  strong. 
The  leaves  are  each  composed  of  three  smaller : 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  blunt  at  the  points, 
and  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white  :  they  stand  in  little  umbels  at  the  tops 
of  the  branches.  The  roots  are  long,  brown,  divided 
of  a  strong  smell,  and  a  sharp  aromatic  taste. 

The  root  is  the  part  used ;  it  is  good  in  fevers. 
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disorders  of  the  head,  and  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
It  is  best  taken  up  fresh,  and  ^iven  in  a  light  infu- 
sion :  it  promotes  sweat,  and  is  a  better  medicine 
for  that  purpose,  than  most  of  the  foreign  roots  kept 
by  druggists. 

Scavdi.r  @ftf*$fa,i 

CHERVIL. 

A  sallad  herb  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  not  with- 
out its  medicinal  virtue.  It  is  like  parsley  in  its 
manner  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  more  divided, 
and  of  a  paler  colour.  The  stalks  are.  round,  stria- 
ated,  holtow,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  divide  into 
several  branches,  and  are  about  two  feet  high  :  the 
leaves  on  them  are  like  those  from  the  root,  but 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  bitter  and  white,  they 
stand  in  large  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  smooth. 

All  plants  of  this  order  are  nearly  alike,  and  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  except  to 
those  well  acquainted  with  them,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  many  of  them  are  deadly 
poisons.  Such  as  the  Fool's  parsley,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  eaten  for  chervil  with  fatal  effects.  A 
slight  attention  to  the  foilowiug,willpreventmistakes. 
.  The  fruit,  or  seeds  of  the  true  chervil  is  covered  with 
hoo'.ed  bristles,  which  the  others  have  not.  There 
is  also  as  well  beneath  the  joints  of  the  chervil,  like 

the  garden  parsley.  ♦  * 

This  herb  deserves  to  be  extensively  cultivated  as 
a  garden  vegetable.  Made  into  a  poultice  .  nd  applied 
to  the  sore  breasts  of  women  giving  suck,  it  re- 
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moves  the  hard  knotty  parts,  and  causes  the  milk  to 
flow  freely.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  breasts  as 
warm  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  if  you  add  a 
small  portion  of  hemlock  to  the  poultice,  it  is  the 
lest  application  for  stiff  and  rheumatic  joints.  Equal 
parts  of  chervil  and  olive  oil  made  into  a  linarrent 
relieve  the  piles  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Chervil  boiled  in  whey  and  strained,  and  a  pint 
drunk  every  morning,  is  good  for  the  asthma,  and  all 
obstructions  of  the  lungs.  It  will  also  give  great 
relief  in  the  gravel,  particularly  if  a  poultice  be  laid 
on  tha  belly  at  the  same  time. 

Meum  AthamanticvAn. 
SWEET  FENNEL. 

A  garden  plant  very  like  the  common  kind,  but 
of  a  paler  colour.  It  grows  four  feet  high  ;  the 
stalk  is  round,  hollow,striated,  upright,  and  branched 
and  the  leaves  are  large  and  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  fine  segments,  in  the  manner  of  those  of 
common  fennel,  but  both  these  and  the  stalks  are 
of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  not  so  dark  as  in 
the  other  kind.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  stand 
in  small  clusters,  or  umbels  ;  the  seeds  follow,  two 
after  each  flower  ;  and  they  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  common  fennel,  in  size,  shape,  colour, 
and  taste.  They  are  long,  slender,  of  a  pale  colour 
a  little  crooked,  and  deeply  striated.  Their  taste  is 
sweetish  and  a  little  acrid. 

As  the  roots  are  the  part  most  used  of  the  com- 
mon fennel,  the  seeds  are  the  only  part  used  of  this 
A  hey  are  excellent  in  the  colic,  and  are  used  exter  . 
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naily  with  success  in  poultices  to  swellings.  The 
seeds  of  the  common  fennel  are  used  by  some,  but 
they  are  very  hot  and  acrid.  These  are  preferable 
for  internal  use. 

Carum  Carui. 
CARRAWAY. 

A  wild  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  kind ;  frequent 
ip.  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Germany 
f  jr  the  sake  of  its  seed.  I  have  met  with  it  very 
common  in  Lincolnshire. 

tt  grows  to  a  yard  high  :  the  stalks  are  striated 
and  firm  ;  the  leaves  are  finely  divided,  and  the 
flowers  are  white  and  small,  they  grow  in  tufts,  or 
umbels,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  the  seeds  that 
follow  them  are  very  well  known. 

The  seeds  are  excellent  in  the  colic,  and  disorders 
of  the  stomach,  they  are  best  chewed. 

The  seeds  of  caraway  are  the  only  part  used,  and 
a  very  valuable  addition  they  make,  both  to  our  food 
and  medicines.  A  few  caraway  seeds  put  into  bread 
make  it  mere  wholesome,  particularly  to  persons 
given  to  windy  complaints,  a  few  should  always  be 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines,  as  they  prevent  the 
disagreeable  griping,  which  frequently  attends  purges 
An  essential  oil  is  extracted  from  these  seeds  very 
useful  in  pains  of  the  stomach,  and  heart-burn,  and 
is  given  in  dozes  of  six,  eight  or  ten  drops  on  a  lump 
of  sugar. 

The  following  preparation  is  from  the  London 
Pharmacopcea. 
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SPIRIT  OF  CARAWAY. 

Take  of  Carawav  Seeds,  bruised,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

Proof  Spirit  a  gallon. 

Water  enough  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  with  a  gentle  fire 
distil  a  gallon.  Dose,  from  two  drachms  to  one  ounce. 

The  distilled  water,  which  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  is  given  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

JEthusa  Cynapium. 
FOOL'S  PARSLEY. 

This  plant,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  common 
parsley,  yet  it  differs  in  several  conspicuous  charac- 
ters :  being  a  common  weed  in  lich  gardens,  it 
makes  it  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  a  rank  poison, 
it  has  frequently  been  gathered  for  the  true  parsley, 
and  chervil,  as  before  mentioned.  The  leaves  of 
Fool's  Parsley  are  more  elegant,  drooping  acute,  and 
of  a  shining  green,  and  when  bruised  have  a  disa- 
greeable smell,  something  like  garlic  ,  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  on  one  side  of  each  bunch,  there  are 
three  long  pendulous  leaves  which  is  a  safe  criterion 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  Herb  gatherers  fre* 
quently  mistake  it  for  the  hemlock,  but  it  differs  from 
the  hemlock  in  tbe  height,  and  in  the  appearance 
of  the  stem  which,  is  without  spots  or  marks  of  any 
kind,  whilst  the  hemlock  is  spotted  profusely. 

When  this  plant  has  been  eaten,  it  occasions 
nausea,  vomiting,  oppressive  head-ach,  giddiness, 
stupor,  a  strong  desire  to  sleep,  but  repose  is  pre- 
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vented  by  startings.  A  strong  thirst,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  the  body  becomes  swoollen,  of  a  deadly 
appearance,  and  except  the  best  medical  assistance 
be  procured  in  time  the  patient  dies. 

If  any  one  should  unfortunately  partake  of  this 
plant,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  an  emetic, 
jtwo  or-three— tmg^ggSr  of  tartarized  antimony,  or 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains  of  Ipecacuanha. 
If  the  emetic  works  pretty  freely,  plenty  of  water  or 
lemonade  may  be  given,  but  it  were  best  to  call  in 
a  medical  man  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  plant  has  not  been  used  in  medicine,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  a  plant  possessing  such  vigorous 
qualities  must  have  its  uses  in  the  hands  of  the 
skilful  Physician. 

Beta  Vulgaris, 
COMMON  or  GARDEN  BEET. 

A.  common  garden  plant  eaten  at  our  tables,  but 
these  often  afford  medicines  as  well  as  food.  The 
white  beet,  which  is  the  medicinal  kind,  grows  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  robust  and  strong, 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  undulated,  the  flowers  are 
inconsiderable,  they  are  of  a  greenish  white  colour: 
the  root  is  large  and  long. 

The  juice  of  fresh  beet-root  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  head-ach,  and  tooth-ach,  when  the  whole  jaw 
is  affected  ;  it  is  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose  to  pro- 
mote sneezing. 

The  red  beet-root  is  good  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  white. 
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"When  the  British  Government  succeeded  in  closing 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  against  the  French 
during  the  war  with  Napoleon.  The  French  chem- 
ists set  to  work  and  succeeded  in  producing  a 
sacharine  matter  from  the  beet,  and  what  was  then 
a  matter  of  necessity  has  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection as  to  become  a  lucrative  branch  of  eo miner ce 
thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  are  rfW^htfde  in  France 
from  this  root,  and  the  people  have  no  doubt  of 
renderingr  themselves  independent  of  the  Fndies  in 
a  short  time.  There  is  no  doubt  but  something  like 
sugar  may  be,  and  is,  produced  from  this  root,  but 
after  all,  it  is  never  likely  to  compete  with  the  sugar 
canes  of  the  Y/est  Indies.  National  pride,  particu- 
larly French  National  Pride,  may  do  a  great  deal, 
but  common  sense  is  sure  to  bring  things  to  a  proper 
level  in  the  end. 

According  to  a  statement  made  of  the  manner  of 
procuring  sugar  from  Beet  root,  it  takes  one  hundred 
pound  of  ihe  root,  to  produce  five  poundsofsuger  !  Why 
in  England  any  farmer  would  give  five  pounds  of 
sugar  for  a  less  quantity  of  this  root,  and  if  we  could 
succeed  in  abolishing  the  tax  on  sugar,  it  would  be 
madness  for  even  the  French  to  attempt  to  procure 
sugar  in  any  other  way  than  from  the  countries 
where  nature  produces  it  in  such  profusion. 

A  good  beer  it  seems,  has  also  been  ma  le  from 
beet  roots  ;  but  I  should  suppose  it  may  be  made 
cheaper  and  better  from  malt  and  hops,  more  espe- 
cially, if  these  last  were  freed  from  taxes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet,  is  now  more  attended 
to  by  provident  Farmers,  than  it  has  heretofore,  as 
a  most  valuable  and  profitable  addition  to  fodder  for 
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cattle,  so  that  while  the  French  farmers  are  turning 
beet  root  into  sugar,  English  farmers  are  turning  it 
into  milk. 


Pimpinclla  Saxifraga. 
BURNET  SAXIFRAGE. 


A  very  pretty  plant  in  our  meadows,  distinguished 
by  the  regular  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  its  white  snowy 
flowers.  It  grows  ten  inches  high  ;  the  stalk  is 
round,  thick,  firm,  and  upright,  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  fleshy 
substance :  they  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  in- 
dented about  the  edges  ;  and  they  stand  upon  long 
foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white  ;  they 
grow  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  tops  of  the 
stalks.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  parcel  of  small 
white  or  reddish  granules. 

The  root  is  used  ;  and  these  small  parts  of  which 
it  consists  have  been  used  to  be  called  by  ignorant 
apothecaries  saxifrage  seed.  It  is  diuretic,  and 
good  against  the  gravel.  The  roots  are  best  fresh 
and  the  best  way  of  giving  them  is  in  decoction. 

The  German  physician  have  used  it  for  removing 
tumours  and  obstructions  of  the  glands,  and  in  scor- 
butic and  cutaneous  disorders  in  general.  The  root 
has  also  been  used  as  a  masticatory  in  tooth-ache, 
and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  be- 
comes paralytic.  The  powdered  root  was  formerly 
united  with  arum,  being  considered  an  acrid  stimu- 
lant; 
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It  is  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  a  scrapie,  and 
in  infusion  two  drachms.  The  Germans  have  a  tinc- 
ture which  is  thus  made : 

TINCTURE  OF  BTJBNET-SAXIFRAGE. 

Take  of  Root  of  Buraet- Saxifrage,  sliced,  five  ounces. 

Rectified  Spirit   two  pints. 

After  sufficient  extraction,  express  and  filter. 

Dose  from  thirty  to  forty  drops,  or  more. 


Bupleurum  Rotundifolium. 
HARE'S  EAR. 


A  common  wild  plant  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  kept  here  in  gardens.  It  is  two  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  and  of  a 
stiff  substance,  and  somewhat  hollowed,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  hollow  ear,  from 
whence  they  are  named  ;  they  are  of  a  whitish  green 
colour,  and  the  ribs  upon  them  are  high.  There  is 
a  sort  with  narrow  leaves,  but  the  broad  leaved  kind 
is  to  be  used  in  medicine.  The  stalks  are  round, 
upright,  striated,  and  branched  towards  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  little  and  yellow,  and  they  stand  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  in  small  umbels.  »  The  root  is 
long  and  thick,  and  has  many  fibres. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  leaves  which  grow  from 
the  root,  are  esteemed  exceedingly  in  places  where 
they  are  native,  for  the  cure  of  fresh  wounds.  They 
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cut  two  or  three  of  these  close  to  the  ground,  and 
without  bruising  them,  first  closing  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  they  lap  them  on  one  over  the  other,  making 
a  kind  of  compress  :  they  then  bind  them,  on  with 
linen  rags,  and  never  take  of  the  dressing  for  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  m  most  cases  they 
only  find  a  sore  :  the  cure  being  perfected.  This  is 
the  substance  of  a  pomp  us  account  sent  lately  to  a 
person  of  distinction  vith  some  leaves  of  the  herb. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth,  and  the  surgeons 
will  very  well  unders  and  the  nature  of  the  cure  ;  the 
discovery  however  is  not  new,  for  the  herb  has  always 
been  reckoned  among  the  vulnerary  plants  and  some 
have  pretended  that  it  vill  singly  cure  the  king's  evil, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  want  plants 
fur  the  same  use  in  England;  we  have  the  tutsan 
which  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  has 
the  same  effect ;  clown's  all-heal,  and  many  oth  ra 
named  in  their  places. 
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Pastanaca  Sahva. 


PARSNIP. 

A  wild  plant,  common  about  our  road  sides.^  It 
is  three  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  straight,  upright, 
round,  striated,  and  yellowish.  The  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  many  broad  divisions,  and  resemble  thx»se 
of  'he  garden  parsnep,  but  they  are  smaller,  lhe 
flowers  are  little  and  yellow  :  they  grow  at  the  tops 
of  the  stalks,  in  large  rounded,  tufts,  and  the  seeds 
are  flat,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  The  root  is  long, 
white,  and  well  tasted.  . 

The  root  is  to  be  used-  A.  strong  decoction  ot  it 
works  by  urine,  and  opens  all  obstructions.  It  is 
good  against  the  gravel  and  the  jaundice,  and  will 
brins  down  the  menses. 


Athamanticum  Meurru 
SPIGNEL. 


A  wild  plant  not  altogether  unlike  fennel.  It 
grows  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  round 
striated,  and  branched.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
divided  like  those  of  fennel,  but  into  narrower  and 
finer  parts,  and  they  are  of  a  very  dark  green  colour 
The  flowers  are  little  and  white,  but  they  stand  in 
clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  are  conspicu- 
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ous  by  their  number.  The  root  is  long  and  brown, 
and  there  are  always  a  quantity  of  filaments  at  the 
head  of  it  lute  hairs  :  these  are  the  fibres  of  the  stalks 
of  foimer  leaves. 

The  root  is  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh  taken  up. 
An  infusion  of  it  is  excellent  in  the  gravel ;  it  also 
opens  obstructions,  and  promotes  the  menses.  The 
root  dried  and  given  in  powder  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach, creates  an  appetite,  and  is  good  against  the 
colic. 

Tor dy Hum  Officinale. 
SMALL  HARTWORT. 


A  very  scarce  herb,  very  difficult  to  meet  with, 
and  as  it  is  doubted  whether  it  is  a  native  of  this 
country.    1  shall  therefore  proceed  to  describe  the 

Tordylium  Maximum. 
GREAT  HARTWORT. 


A  tall,  robust,  and  handsome  plant,  native  of  the 
Alps,  but  kept  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  five  or  six 
feet  in  height :  the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  striated, 
and  hollow,  very  firm  and  upright,  and  but  little 
branched.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  and  they  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  parts,  by  fives  and 
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by  threes,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  but  they  stand  in  great  tufts 
ir  umbels,  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  ;  the  seeds  follow 
two  after  each  flower,  and  they  are  oblong,  broad, 
and  edged  with  a  leafy  border  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
colour,  a  strong  smell,  and  acrid  taste. 

The  seeds  are  the  only  part  used ;  they  promote 
the  menses,  and  the  necessary  discharges  after  de- 
livery ;  and  are  an  excellent  warm  and  cordial  me- 
dicine ;  they  work  also  by  urine,  and  cure  colicky 
pains  :  they  are  to  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion. 


ORDER  III.  TRIGYNIA. 


Viburnum  Opulus. 
GUELDER  ROSE. 


This  is  a  well  known  bushy  tree,  smooth  in  all  its 
parts,  and  very  much  branched.  The  branches  go 
opposite  to  each  other  with  abundance  of  whi'ce  flowers 
resembling  the  Elder,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller 
and  more  round  like  a  ball,  henc:  this  tree  has  been 
called  the  snow-ball  tree.  It  rises  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  forms  an  agreeable  va- 

m  Lilac,  &e. 

and  this  is  its  only  use,  for  it  is  not  used  in  medicine, 
and  the  wood  is  worthless. 
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COMMON  ELDER 


Known  by  every  body,  even  the  boys  know  this 
tree,  as  they  make  great  use  of  it,  in  the  manufac- 
tory of  pop  guns.  1  shall  therefore  proceed  to  its 
uses. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  is  a  strong  purge  ; 
and  it  has  been  known  to  cure  dropsies  when  taken 
in  time,  and  often  repeated.  The  flowers  are  made 
into  an  ointment,  by  boiling  them  in  lard  till  they 
are  almost  crisp,  and  then  pouring  it  off,  this  is 
cooling  ;  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  boiled  down  with 
a  little  sugar,  or  by  some  wholly  without,  and  this, 
when  it  comes  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  the 
famous  u  rob  of  elder,"  good  in  colds  and  sore  throats. 
A  wine  is  made  of  the  elder-berries,  which  has  the 
flavour  of  Frontignac. 

There  is  a  singular  plant  of  the  Fungus  tribe  which 
grows  on  the  elder  called  "  Judas  ears,"  as  it  may 
be  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the  human  ear. 
It  was  formerly  considered  to  have  great  virtues,  as 
an  astringent  and  was  made  into  a  lotion  for  bathing 
sore  eyes,  and  for  gargling  sore  throats,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  use  for  all  those  purposes,  but  of  late 
it  has  been  neglected. 

Several  useful  preparations  of  Elder  are  made,  the 
best  are  the  following. 


Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  "insistence  of  thick  honey. 


ELDER  ROB. 


Take  of  ripe  "Elder-berries 
Sugar  


five  parts, 
one  part. 
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One  of  the  best  medicines  for  causing  a  sweat  in 
cases  of  cold  and  violent  rheumatic  affections.  Dose, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces,  it  also  makes  a 
good  gargle  for  sore  throats. 

ELDER  VINEGAR. 

Take  of  dried  Elder  flowers  one  part. 

Vinegar  twelve  parts. 

Macerate  for  twelve  days,  clarify  with  milk  and  filter. 

Given  in  sugared  water  to  promote  sweating,  or 
mixed  with  honey  and  water  as  a  gargle. 

The  ointment  mentioned  above  is  very  useful  for 
softening  old  ulcers,  &c. 

There  is  another  British  species  called 

Sambucus  Ebulus. 
DWARF  ELDER,  or  DANE-WORT. 


It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other,  being 
lower,  and  more  of  an  herbaceous  nature.  It  is  generally 
found  in  waste  places,  by  way  sides,  and  flowers  in 
July.    The  flowers  purplish. 

Every  part  ofthe  Dwarf-Elder  is  of "a  stronger  na- 
ture than  the  common,  the  inner  bark  is  so  strongly 
purgative,  that  it  sometimes  produces  dangerous  ef- 
fects. All  the  other  properties  ofthe  common  Elder 
are  also  more  evident.  In  skilful  hands  it  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  the  dropsy. 
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Tamarix  Gallic  a. 
TAMARISK 

A  little  tree,  frequently  wild  in  France,  and  kept 
in  our  gardens  :  it  grows,  however,  much  larger  in 
its  native  climate  than  here.  The  bark  is  brown  on 
the  trunk,  and  paler  on  the  branches,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  red  and  very  slender.  The  leaves  are 
very  beautiful ;  they  are  of  a  fine  bright  green,  de- 
licately divided  into  small  parts,  and  regular.  The 
flowers  are  very  small  and  refd ;  but  they  stand  in 
spikes,  and  very  close  together ;  and  as  tour  or  five 
of  these  spikes  also  often  stand  together,  they  are 
very  conspicuous  ;  the  seeds  are  small,  and  lodged 
in  a  downy  substance. 

The  bark  is  used  dried,  and  the  tops  of  the  branches 
fresh  ;  both  have  the  same  virtue  ;  the  one  is  best 
in  decoction,  the  other  in  a  light  infusion,  ma^e  in 
the  manner  of  tea.  Either  is  good  in  opening  ob- 
structions. They  promote  the  menses,  are  good  in 
the  jaundice,  and  it  is  said  against  the  rickets. 
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Linum  Usitatissimum. 
COMMON  FLAX. 


A  very  pretty  as  well  as  a  very  useful  plant,  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  as  well  as  its  stalks. 
It  is  three  feet  high,  the  stalk  is  round,  slender,  firm 
and  upright.  The  leaves  ;  >?e  small,  oblong,  and 
narrow  ;  and  they  stand  in^gularly,  but  in  great 
numbers  on  it.  Towards  the  top  the  stalk  divides 
into  three  or  four  short  branches  ;  and  on  these 
stand  the  flowers ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
blue.  Each  of  these  is  succeeded  by  a  roundish 
seed  vessel ;  in  which  are  a  number  of  seeds. 

This  seed  is  what  is  called  linseed.  A  tea  made 
of  it,  is  excellent  in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast 
and  lungs,  and  the  seed  bruised,  is  also  good  in  ca- 
taplasms and  fomentations  for  swellings.  The  oil 
drawn  from  it  is  given  in  pleurisies  and  peripenu- 
monies  with  great  success,  and  it  is  also  excellent 
in  the  gravel  and  stone. 

Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  table  spoonful  at  short 
intervals  gently  purges,  if  likely  to  offend  the  sto- 
mach a  drachm  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be  added 
or  the  following  preparation  may  be  used. 
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Take  of  cold  drawn  oil  of  linseed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Yoke  of  one  egg; 

t  Mix  them  gradually,  constantly  stirring  till  the  oil  is  well 
incorporated,  then  add  by  degrees, 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,. .  three  drachms  ; 
Tincture  of  ginger, . .  one  drachm  ; 
Peppermint  water,  . .  on2  ounce. 

This  is  a  useful  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed  time 
or  early  in  the  morning,  by  those  who  are  subject 
to  habitual  costiveness. 

Linum  Gafkarticum. 
PURGING*  FLAX. 

A  pretty  little  herb  that  grows  abundantly  on  our 
hilly  pastures,  in  parks  and  warrens.  It  is  eight 
inches  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  firm,  and  at  the 
top  divided  into  small  branches.  The  leaves  are 
little,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  and  they  stand  two  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  the 
whole  plant  has  much  the  aspect  of  some  kind  of 
duckweed,  but  the  seed  vessel  being  examined,  it 
appears  to  be  altogether  of  the  flax  kind.  The  root 
is  small  and  thready. 

This  little  plant  is  a  strong  but-  safe  purge  ;  the 
country  people  boil  it  in  ale,  and  cure  themselves 
of  rheumatic  pains,  and  a  good  many  other  obsti- 
nate disorders  by  it.  They  talk  of  it  as  a  remedy 
for  dropsies.  Doubtless  it  is  useful  in  all  cases 
where  .a  strong  and  brisk  purgative  is  required. 
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Drosera  Anglica. 
GREAT  SUN- DEW. 

A  very  singular  and  pretty  little  plant,  common 
in  boggy  places  on  our  heaths.  It  grows  six  or 
seven  inches  high.  The  leaves  all  rise  immediately 
from  the  root ;  they  are  roundish  and  hollow,  of  the 
breadth  of  a  silver  two-pence,  and  placed  on  foot- 
stalks of  an  inch  long ;  they  are  covered  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  with  long  red  hairs,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  hottest  days  they  have  a  drop  of 
clear  liquor  standing  on  them.  The  stalks  are 
slender  and  naked ;  at  their  tops  stand  little  white 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  seed  vessels,  of  an 
oblong  form,  containing  a  multitude  of  small  seeds. 
The  root  is  fibrous. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  fresh  gathered.  It  is  es- 
teemed a  great  cordial,  and  good  against  convulsions, 
hysteric  disorders,  and  tremblings  of  the  limbs  ;  but 
it  is  not  much  regarded. 
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Galanthus  Nioalis. 
SNOW-DROP. 


I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Snow-drop  needs  no 
description,  as  few  of  our  plants  are  more  generally 
known  and  admired.  If  any  flower  deserves  to  be 
emblamatic  of  purity  it  is  this,  and  as  it  generally 
flowers  about  the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  (Candlemas  day)  it  was  called  by  our  Catholic 
forefathers  "  our  Lady  of  February,"  and  it  is  still 
in  some  parts  of  England  called  "fair  maid  of  Fe- 
bruary" from  the  same  cause.  • 

No  part  of  the  plant  is  used  in  medicine,  never- 
theless no  one  who  has  a  garden  should  be  without 
a  few  roots,  particularly  of  the  double  sort.  "When 
twenty  or  more  grow  in  a  close  bunch,  they  have  a 
fine  appearance,  and  as  they  thrive  well  under 
hedges  and  trees,  they  are  very  proper  to  plant  in 
those  places. 
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"  Already  now  the  snow  drop  does  appear, 
The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  ripening  year 
As  Flora's  breath  by  some  transforming  power, 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower; 
Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains, 
And  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins." 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Indeed  almost  every  poet  who  sings  the  changes  of 
the  circling  year,  hails  with  delight  the  Snow-drop 
as  the  earliest  of 

"  Spring's  voluptuous  paintings,  when  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses." 

And  few  persons  who  look  forward  with  delight  to- 
ward the  change  from  winter's  gloom  to  cheering 
spring's  return,  will  see  unmoved  peeping  through 
the  yet  unmelted  snow,  the  appearance  of  this  unas- 
suming flower,  which, 

"  Like  pendant  flakes  of  vegetating  snow, 

The  early  herald  of  the  infant  year, 
Ere  yet  the  adventurous  Crocus  dares  to  blow, 

Beneath  the  orchard  boughs  thy  buds  appear." 
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Na  ?'cissus  Pseudo- Narcissus. 
DAFFODIL . 


Another  welcome  flower  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
the  very  name  of  which  is  sweet  and  musical,  the 
plant  is  now  common  in  our  gardens  in  its  own  form 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  that  culture  has 
given  it.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  grassy,  and  of  a  deep 
green,  and  they  are  nearly  as  tall  as  the  stalk.  The 
stalk  is  roundish,  but  somewhat  flatted  and  edged. 
The  flower  is  large  and  single.  It  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  stalk,  and  by  its  weight  presses  it  down  a 
little.    The  root  is  round  and  white. 

The  fresh  root  is  to  be  used,  and  'tis  very  easy 
to  have  it  always  in  readiness  in  a  garden  ;  and  very 
useful,  for  it  has  great  virtues.  Given  internally, 
in  a  small  quantity,  it  acts  as  a  vomit,  and  after- 
wards purges  a  little  ;  and  it  is  excellent  against  all 
obstructions.  The  best  way  of  giving  it  is  in  form 
of  the  juice  pressed  out  with  some  white  wine,  but 
its  principal  uses  are  externally.  The  eastern  na- 
tions have  a  peculiar  way  of  drying  the  thick  roots 
of  the  plants,  especially  if  they  are  full  of  a  slimy 
juice  as  this  is  :  they  put  them  to  soak  in  water,  and 
then  hang  them  over  the  steam  of  a  pot  in  which 
rice  is  boiling  ;  after  which  they  string  them  up, 
and  they  become  in  some  degree  transparent  and 
horny.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  method 
upon  this  root  and  some  others  of  our  own  growth, 
which,  because  of  this  slimy  juice,  we  cannot  well 
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dry  any  other  way ;  probably  this  would  lose  its 
vomiting  quality  when  dried,  and  would  act  only  as 
an  opener  of  obstructions,  in  which  case  it  might 
be  given  in  repeated  doses  ;  for  at  present  nobody 
will  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  often. 

The  fresh  root  bruised  and  applied  to  fresh  wounds 
heals  them  very  suddenly.  Applied  to  strains  and 
bruises  it  is  also  excellent,  taking  away  the  swelling 
and  pain. 


Allium  Sativum* 
COMMON  GARLIC. 

A  plant  kept  in  our  gardens  for  its  uses  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  kitchen.  It  grows  two  feet  and  a 
half  high.  The  leaves  are  broad,  long,  and  of  a 
strong  green.  The  stalk  is  round,  smooth,  and  firm, 
upright,  and  of  a  pale  whitish  or  bluish  colour.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  small,  but  they  grow  in  a  large 
tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  The  root  is  white  or  a 
little  reddish  ;  it  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
bulbs,  or,  as  we  call  them,  cloves  joined  together, 
and  covered  with  a  common  skin,  and  with  fibres  at 
the  bottom,  The  whole  plant  has  an  extremely 
strong  smell,  and  an  acrid  and  pungent  taste. 

Garlic  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies  for  the  asthma.  Dr.  Bowles  obtained 
great  popularity  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
by  the  secret  use  of  this  herb.  His  method  was  to 
boil  the  bulbs  till  quite  tender,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
then  dry  them  carefully  in  a  cloth.    He  then  added 
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an  equal  quantity  of  the  strongest  vinegar,  to  the 
water  in  which  they  had  been  boiled,  and  made  the 
whole  into  a  syrup,  by  adding  sugar.  The  syrup 
thus  made  was  poured  over  the  dried  bulbs,  and  the 
whole  put  into  a  jar  well  stopped  up  for  use.  The 
patient  took  one  or  two  of  the  bulbs  in  the  morning 
fasting  with  one  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  syrup. 

An  ounce  or  two  ounces  of  the  juice  may  be  taken 
together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  for  one 
dose. 

It  is  also  useful  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  soap,  about  four  grains  of  the 
compound  to  form  one  pill,  four  or  five  to  be  taken 
morning  and  evening.  A  few  caraway  seeds  mixed 
with  the  composition  will  take  away  the  offensive 
taste  and  smell  of  the  garlic. 

Reader,  if  you  be  troubled  with  asthma,  try  the 
above  remedy  directly,  and  be  grateful  to  me  for 
pointing  it  out. 

Allium  Gepa, 
COMMON  ONION.  ' 

These  are  well  known  by  every  body,  and  they 
possess  all  the  properties  of  the  above,  but  in  a 
smaller  degree,  therefore  in  a  medical  point  of  view 
the  garlic  is  best  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  onion  is  not 
so  strong,  as  the  garlic,  it  is  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  a  very  wholesome  article  it  is 
for  the  purpose,  although  modern  refinement,  has 
caused  it  to  be  neglected,  amongst  what  are  called 
the  "  better  classes,"  to  whom  the  smell  of  onion 
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is  considered  low  and  degrading,  forgetting  thatthe 
smell  of  musk,  and  other  perfumery  is  equally  un- 
pleasant to  these  not  used  to  these  things.    It  is 
stated  somewhere,  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Maids  of 
Honour,  ate  beef  and  ale  to  breakfast  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  !  What  would  our  modern  ladies  who 
faint  at  the  smell  of  onions,  think  of  such  breakfasts 
as  these,  and  at  such  a  time?  This  only  shews  what 
fashion  can,  and  does,  even  change  our  very  tastes  and 
appetites.  English  "  good  society"  cannot  bear  the 
smell  of  onions,  and  the  Patricians  of  ancient  Rome 
seasoned  their  food  with  assafseteda  1    So  much  for 
fashion  in  cookery. 


Tulipa. 
TULIP. 


Many  volumes  have  been  written,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  spent  on  account  of  this  beau- 
tiful flower.  Its  cultivation  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  all  classes,  from  the  king  to  the  labourer. 
The  varieties  are  infinite,  some  gardeners  have  reck- 
oned up  hundreds  of  varieties  of  their  own  culture. 
The  properties  of  a  fine  variegated  late  Tulip,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  modern  florists,  are  these. 
The  stem  should  be  strong,  upright,  and  tall,  about 
thirty  inches  high.  The  flowers  should  be  large, 
composed  of  six  petals,  proceeding  a  little  horizon- 
tally at  first,  and  then  turning  upwards,  so  as  to 
form  an  almost  perfect  cup,  with  a  round  bottom, 
rather  wide  at  the  top.  The  three  outer  petals 
should  be  rather  larger  than  the  three  inner  ones, 
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and  broader  at  the  base  ;  all  the  petals  should  have 
the  edges  perfectly  entire ;  the  top  of  each  should 
be  broad  and  well  rounded ;  the  ground  colour  is 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  should  be  clear  white  or  yel- 
low, and  the  various  rich  stripes,  which  are  the 
principle  ornament  of  a  fine  flower,  should  be  regu- 
lar, bold,  and  distinct  on  the  margin,  and  terminate 
in  fine  broken  points,  elegantly  feathered  or  pencilled. 
The  centre  of  each  petal  should  contain  one  or  more 
bold  blotches  or  stripes,  intermixed  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  original  colour,  abruptly  broken  into 
many  irregular  obtuse  points.  Some  florists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  central  stripes  or  blotches  do  not 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  Tulip,  unless  they  be 
confined  to  a  narrow  stripe  exactly  down  the  centre  ; 
and  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  any  re- 
mains of  the  original  colour :  it  is  certain  that  ■ 
such  flowers  appear  very  beautiful  and  delicate,  es- 
pecially when  they  have  a  regular  narrow  feathering 
at  the  edge  ;  but  it  is  unanimously  agreed,  that  the 
Tulip  should  abound  in  rich  colouring,  distributed 
in  a  distinct  and  regular  manner  throughout  the 
flower,  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  ought 
indisputably  to  be  of  a  clear  bright  white  or  yellow, 
free  from  stain  or  tinge,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
perfect  flower. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  nine, 
teenth  century  the  Tulip  became  an  object  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  price  of  the  roots,  rose  higher 
than  that  of  the  most  precious  metals.  It  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  at  its 
height  in  the  years  1634,  5,  6,  and  7.  For  one  root 
of  a  variety  called  the  Viceroy,  articles  to  the  value 
of  2500  florins  were  agreed  to  be  deliveied.  The 
Semper  Augustus  has  often  been  sold  for  2000 
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florins ;  one  person  agreed  to  give  4600  florins, 
with  a  new  carriage,  two  horses,  and  a  complete  set 
of  harness,  and  another  agreed  to  give  12  acres,  for 
one  single  root.  The  trade  was  generally  followed 
for  a  time ;  but  it  was  a  mere  gambling  business, 
rightly  named  Tulipomania,  or  Tulip  Madness. 
Something  like  our  Railway  gambling,  though  by 
no  means  so  bad  or  pernicious,  for  the  Tulip  spe- 
culator had  a  fine  flower  at  any  rate  for  his  money, 
while  most  of  the  Railway  speculators  have  the  sat- 
isfaction to  see  nothing  for  theirs,  except  a  sharking 
attorney,  made  richer,  in  exact  prooortiorf,  that  they 
(the  scrip  holders)  have  become  poorer. 
No  part  of  this  plant  is  used  in  medicine. 

Ornithogalum. 
STAR   OF  BETHLEHEM. 


Many  varieties  of  this  flower  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  ornament,  the  flowers  are  of  various 
colours  and  the  different  sorts  so  numerous  as  to 
render  it  nearly  impossible  to  give  a  description. 
The  flowers  are  generally  spiked,  but  some  are  um- 
beliferous  like  parsley  or  hemlock.  Flowers  in 
June,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August.  Linnaeus 
says  that  the  Swedes  eat  the  roots  of  this  plant 
(which  is  large  and  bulbous  like  the  onion)  in  times 
of  scarcity,  some  of  our  Lords  and  Dukes  should 
look  into  this  this.  Perhaps  it  is  better  and  cheaper 
after  all,  than  "  Curry  powder." 
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Scilla. 
SQUILL. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  this  herb  grown  in 
England,  but  the  one  mostly  used  in  medicine  is 
tho 

Scilla  Maratima. 
OFFICINAL  SQUILL. 

A  very  common  plant  by  the  sea  side  in  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  and  grown  also  in  this  coun- 
try. It  grows  a  yard  high,  and  when  in  flower,  is 
very  beautiful;  the  stalk  is  thick,  round,  fleshy,  and 
green,  or  else  reddish.  The  flowers  are  white ;  they 
are  small,  but  they  have  their  beauty.  They  stand 
in  a  long  spike  down  a  third  part  of  the  stalk  ;  the 
leaves  are  very  large  and  long  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  grow  immediately  from  the  root ; 
the  root  is  round,  and  of  a  pound  weight ;  it  is  com- 
posed like  an  onion  of  many  coats  one  over  another, 
and  is  full  of  an  acrid  slimy  juice.  The  colour  is 
white  or  red,  and  they  call  it  the  white  or  red  squill. 

The  root  is  used  dried,  or  infused  in  vinegar  or 
wine,  and  that  afterwards  made  into  a  syrup  with 
honey.  These  three  preparations  are  called  the  wine 
of  squills,  vinegar  of  squills,  and  oxymel  of  squills; 
they  are  all  good  against  asthmas,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.  The  oxymel  is  most  given  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  vinegar  causes  vomiting,  and  cleanses 
the  stomach  ;  the  wine  of  squills  works  by  urine, 
and  is  good  against  the  jaundice  and  dropsy. 
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The  Italian  squill  is  the  best,  which  may  be  had 


The  common  spring  plant  our  children  gather 
with  their  Cowslips  and  May  flowers,  and  call  blue 
bells.  The  root  is  white  and  roundish  ;  the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  long,  like  grass,  but  of  a  deep  green 
colour  ;  and  smooth  surface :  the  stalks  are  round, 
upright,  and  smooth  ;  they  have  no  leaves  on  them. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  ^  beautiful  blue  ;  they 
are  hollow,  oblong,  and  turn  up  at  the  rim.  The 
root  is  the  part  used. 

It  abounds  in  a  slimy  juice,  but  it  is  to  be  dried, 
and  this  must  be  done  carefully  ;  the  decoction  of 
it  operates  well  by  urine :  and  the  powder  is  bal- 
samic, and  somewhat  styptic.  It  is  not  enough 
known.  There  is  hardly  a  more  powerful  remedy 
for  the  whites. 


at  the  apothecaries  shop. 


S cilia  Nutans* 


WILD  HYACINTH. 
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Narthecium, 
ASPHODEL. 


An  elegant  garden  flower,  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
preserved  with  us  more  for  its  beauty  than  its  use 
though  sometimes  taken  as  a  medicine.  It  grows 
to  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  stalk  divides  into 
three  or  four  branches  towards  the  top.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  they  stand  in  spikes  on  the  tops  of 
these  divisions.  They  are  streaked  with  purple  on 
the  top,  and  have  yellow  threads  in  the  middle.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  hollowedj  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  the  root  is  composed  of  several  oblong 
lumps.  The  root  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  good  against  all  obstructions,  parti- 
cularly against  those  of  the  menses. 

There  is  another  kind  of  asphodel  with  yellow 
flowers,  the  root  of  which  is  said  to  possess  the  same 
virtues,  but  it  is  more  rarely  used  than  the  other. 

Asparagus  Officinalis. 
ASPARAGUS. 


The  asparagus  plant  is  one  whose  root  is  useful  in 
medicine,  although  a  different  part  of  it  be  eat  at 
the  table.  Its  virtues  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
artichoke  root  but  greater. 
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"  Asparagus  is  generally  grown  in  beds  four  feet 
broad,  and  in  rows  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart, 
by  nine  inches  in  the  row.  The  plants  are  either 
raised  from  the  seed  where  they  are  to  remain,  or 
raised  on  a  seed  bed  the  preceding  year  and  trans- 
planted. The  value  of  the  crop  depends  on  the  soil 
being  dry,  sandy,  trenched  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  deep,  and  powerfully  manured.  During  winter 
the  beds  are  covered  with  dung  or  litter  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  In  spring  this  is  raked  oft"  into 
the  alleys  and  dug  in,  while  the  beds  are  stirred 
with  a  fork  to  admit  the  air,  heat,  rain,  &c,  to  sti- 
mulate the  rising  shoots.  Asparagus  from  seed  will 
be  fit  to  cut  the  third  year,  in  perfection  to  the  fifth, 
and  will  continue  good  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
season  for  cutting  is  from  the  middle  of  April,  to  the 
middle  of  June."    Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 

The  asparagus  is  a  wild  plant  in  many  parts  of 
England  about  the  sea  coasts  ;  and  its  root  in  this 
wild  state,  is  better  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plants, 
bat  its  shoots  have  not  that  fine  fleshy  fulness.  The 
plant,  when  full  grown,  is  three  feet  high,  and  very 
much  branched,  and  the  leaves  are  fine  and  of  a  pale 
green  ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  greenish,  but  the 
berries  which  succeed  them,  are  as  big  as  pease  and 
red. 

The  root  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  good  a- 
gainst  all  obstructions  of  the  viscera.  It  has  been 
kno7,n  singly  to  perforin  cures  in  jaundices  and 
dropsies.    It  is  best  given  in  decoction. 

A  substance  has  been  made  from  asparagus  called 
Asparagine  by  the  French  Physicians,  which  is  a 
powerful  diuretic,  in  which  all  the  powerful  parts  of 
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asparagus  are  combined,  Asparagine  is  prepared  by 
M.  Reginbeau,  in  the  following  manner. 

He  has  the  stalks  of  Asparagus  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  moistened  linen  for  a  few  days  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  until  decomposition  has  com- 
menced, which  may  be  known  by  the  unpleasant 
smell.  They  are  then  beaten  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  dilute  the  viscid 
juice,  which  is  afterwards  pressed  strongly  through 
a  piece  of  cloth,  and  heated  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  chlorophylle.  It  is  subsequently 
filtered,  and  concentrated  in  a  marine  bath :  it  is 
again  filtered  and  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  set  apart  for  a  fortnight  in  a  cool 
place.  The  vessel  containing  the  liquid  will  be  found 
lined  with  crystals  of  asparagine,  covered  with  ex- 
tractive matter  :  they  are  to  be  purified  by  washings 
in  cold  water  or  diluted  spirit. — Journalde  Pharmacie. 

Convallaria  Majallis. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

A  very  pretty  plant.  It  is  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  broad,  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  full  of  very  thick  ribs  or 
veins.  The  stalks  are  weak,  slender,  angular  and 
green  ;  they  bend  towards  the  top,  and  on  each  there 
stands,  or  rather  hangs,  a  row  of  white  flowers  ;  they 
are  roundish,  hollow,  and  of  a  delicate  and  pleasing 
smell ;  these  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  are  red 
when  they  are  ripe. 
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This  flower  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
but  a  really  useful  flower.  The  flower  is  admitted 
into  the  first  rank  of  cephallcs,  and  in  addition  are 
said  to  be  verv  valuable  in  remotijie  obstructions  in 
the  urinary  canal.  The  flowers  reduced  to  powder, 
are  exceedingly  serviceable  in  head-ache,  ear-ache, 
and  apoplexy,  but  they  must  never  be  used  if  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflamation  of  the  brain.  The 
spirit  appeases  the  terror  under  which  hypochon- 
driacs often  labour.  It  is  also  an  useful  appiicat'on 
to  the  spine  of  children  subject  to  falling  sickness. 

The  following  are  the  various  preparations  of  this 
lovely  and  valuable  plant. 

DISTILLED  WATER  OF  CONVALLARIA, 

Take  of  flowers  of  Convallaria  one  part. 

.Boiling  water   four  parts. 

Distil  two  parts. — Dose,  from  one  to  three  ounces. 

SPIRIT  OF  CONVALLARIA. 

"lake  of  flowers  of  convallaria  two  parts  ; 

Alcohol  one  part;' 

Pure  water  one  part; 

Distil  one  part.— Dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  / 
usua.ly  employed  externally. 

ETMULLER'S  CEPHALIC  SNUFF. 

Take  of  flowers  of  Convallaria  one  drachm  ; 

Leaves. of  Marjoram  one  druchm; 

Essential  oil  of  Marjoram. .  ten  drops  ; 

Mix  them  together,  and  form  a  snuff.  If  a  stronger  stern- 
utatory be  required,  a  scruple  of  white  hellebore  powder  mav 
be  added ;  or,  if  the  gratefulness  of  the  smell  be  the  object  in 
view,  a  little  Florentine  orris-root  in  powder,  or  a  W  wains 
oi  musk  and  ambergris,  may  be  employed. 
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Convallaria  Multiflora. 
SOLOMON'S  SEAL. 

A  pretty  plant,  wild  in  some  places,  and  fre- 
quent in  gardens.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  stalk  is  round,  striated,  and  of  a  pale  green  ; 
naked  half  way  up,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  or- 
namented with  large  oval  leaves  of  a  pale  green, 
blunt,  smooth,  ribbed,  and  not  at  all  indented  at  the 
edges.  The  flowers  hang  from  the  under  part  of 
the  stalk  ;  they  are  small  and  white  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
berry  as  big  as  a  pea,  and  black  when  ripe.  The 
root  is  white  oblong,  irregular,  and  creeps  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  :  it  is  commended  ex- 
tremely for  an  outward  application  against  bruises. 
The  root  dried  and  powdered  is  good  against  purg- 
ings  with  bloody  stools ;  and  the  fresh  root  beat  up 
into  a  conserve  with  sugar,  against  the  whites. 

Aeorus  Calamus* 
SWEET  FLAG. 

Sk  JfOtSSZJ&ti  \v;*J  jsiscsiS  that  grows  undistinguished 
among  the  flags  and  rushes,  by  our  ditch  sides. 
The  old  Physicians  meant  another  thing  by  calamus 
aromaticus  :  they  gave  this  name  to  the  dried  stalks 
of  a  plant,  but  at  present  it  is  used  as  the  name  of 
the  root  of  this.    The  sweet  flag  grows  three  feet 
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feet  high,  but  consists  only  of  leaves  without  a  stalk. 
They  are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
Among  these  there  are  commonly  three  or  four  in 
all  respects  like  the  rest,  hut  they  have  a  cluster  of 
flowers  at  one  side,  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
top.  This  is  long,  brown,  and  thick,  resembles  a 
catkin  of  a  filbert  tree,  only  it  is  longer,  and  thicker. 
The  root  is  long,  ftattish,  and  creeping.  It  is  of  a 
strong  and  rather  unpleasent  smell  when  fresh,  but 
it  becomes  very  fragrant,  and  aromatic  in  drying. 
Our  own  has  its  value,  because  we  can  have  it  fresh, 
but  the  dried  root  is  better  had  of  the  druggists ; 
they  have  it  from  warmer  countries,  where  it  is  more 
fragrant. 

The  virtues  were  known  to  the  physicians  of 
Greece.  It  is  one  of  the  few  aromatic  plants,  which 
does  not  come  from  the  East,  and  is  really  deserv- 
ing attention  from  the  medical  practitioner,  than  it 
met  with  of  late.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tonics,  natural  to  this  country.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  serviceable  in  weakness,  loss  of 
appetite,  &c.  It  is  also  useful  in  colic,  flatulence, 
vertigo,  head-aches,  and  other  disorders  arising  from 
indigestion.  In  the  low  stage  of  malignant  fevers, 
given  along  with  the  preparations  of  the  bark  (qui- 
nine) its  best  effects  have  been  observed.  Agues 
have  been  cured  by  a  free  use  of  the  tincture,  and 
made  into  tea,  and  given  hot  as  it  can  be  drank  it 
relieves  the  distressing  swelling  of  the  belly. 

It  is  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm.  An  infusion  of  two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  or  white  wine,  is  an  ex- 
cellent stomachic,  a  cup-full  to  be  taken  tor  a  dose. 
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The  fresh  root  candied,  is  useful  to  keep  in  the  mouth 
as  a  preservative  against  infection. 

J uncus. 

RUSH. 

Twenty  three  sorts  of  Rushes  grow  in  this  coun- 
try. It  were  lolly  to  describe  them  as  they  are  well 
known  to  every  body.  They  are  not  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  are  very  useful  plants  nevertheless.  Chair 
makers,  basket  makers,  and  a  variety  of  other 
trades  make  use  of  rushes.  Jn  Catholic  times  when 
people  went  to  worship  Almighty  God,  without  the 
luxury  of  pews  and  cushions,  when  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  lord  and  the  beggar,  knelt  on  the  same 
floor,  and  before  the  same  altar,  without  those  abo- 
minable distinctions  which  modern  enlightenment  has 
introduced.  In  those  days  all  our  parish  churches 
were  without  pews,  seats,  benches,  or  forms  of  any 
kind,  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  luxury  was  straw 
which  was  strewed  upon  the  church  floor  to  kneel 
upon,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  where 
straw  was  not  to  be  had,  they  made  use  of  rushes  ; 
immense  quantities  of  which,  were  gathered  in  the 
season,  and  piled  in  stacks  for  the  years  consump- 
tion. The  time  for  bringing  in  the  rushes  to  the 
parish  church  was  on  annual  festival,  which  is  still 
kept  in  the  northern  counties,  and  are  still  called 
"  Rushbearings,"  thus  the  name  has  continued,  after 
the  use  has  been  abandoned  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 
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The  rush  is  also  very  useful  for  the  making  of 
candles,  made  use  of,  in  this  way,  a  labourer  may 
save  a  great  part  of  his  earnings.  The  rushes  are 
cut  when  they  have  attained  full  growth,  but  are 
still  green.  You  must  then  cut  off  both  ends,  leaving 
the  prime  part,  which  on  an  average  is  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  long.  You  take  off  all  the  green 
skin,  leaving  a  small  strip  from  top  to  bottom,  which 
observers  necessary  to  hold  the  pith  together. 

The  rushes  being  thus  prepared,  the  grease  must 
be  melted  and  put  into  a  shallow  trough,  as  long  as 
the  rushes  are.    The  rushes  are  put  into  the  grease 
soaked  in  sufficiently,  then  taken  out  and  laid  on  a 
bit  of  bark  to  dry,  this  bark  is  stuck  up  against  the 
wall,  and  there  it  hangs  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  rushes.    Any  kind  of  kitchen  fat  will  do  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  rushes  (if  property  made)  give  as 
good  a  light  as  the  common  dip  candle  of  sixteen  to. 
to  the  pound,  and  they  cost  next  to  nothing,  though 
the  labourer  may  with  them  have  as  much  light  as  he 
pleases,  and  without  them  he  must  sit  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  winter  evenings  in  darkness,  even  if  he 
expend  fifteen  shillings  a  year  in  candles. 
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Berberis  Vulgaris. 
BARBERRY. 


This  is  a  wild  bush  in  some  parts  of  England, 
but  it  is  common  every  where  in  gardens  ;  it  grows 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
much  branched.  The  bark  is  whitish,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  prickles  about  the  branches.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  strong  green  colour ; 
and  are  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour  ;  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  known  ;  the  berries  are  oblong,  red,  and 
of  a  sour  taste.  The  branches  are  brittle,  and  under 
the  pale  outer  rind,  there  is  another  yellow  and 
thicker. 

Dr.  Withering  says  the  Barberry  should  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  in  corn  fields,  for  the  ears  of  wheat 
that  grow  near  it  never  fill,  and  its  influence  has 
been  known  to  extend  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
across  a  field.  It  was  thought  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
to  be  owing  to  an  insect  {Mcidium  Berberides)  which 
infests  this  shrub,  and  generates  adust,  which  being* 
carried  away  with  the  wind,  and  alighting  on  grow- 
ing corn  causes  a  sort  of  blight,  which  prevent*-  the 
further  progress  of  the  leaves. 

The  bark  and  fruit  of  the  Barberry  are  used  in 
medicine.  The  former  is  considered  extremely 
serviceable  in  diarrea,  and  dysentery  ;  and  the  fruit 
forms  a  pleasant  and  cooling  beverage  in  fevers,  and 
the  scurvy.  The  fruit  is  variously  prepared;  either 
in  syrup,  jelly,  or  jam.  These  are  formed  into  drinks 
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which  in  all  infiamatory  fevers,  scalding  of  urine,  but 
especially  typus  levers,  are  taken  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  juice  maybe  thus  prepared  : — 

Take  of  ripe  Barberries  any  quantity ; 

Bruise  them  in  a  mortar,  and  set  the  mass  aside  for  several 
days  in  a  cool  place :  then  express  the  juice  and  leave  it  as  be- 
fore ;  strain  it,  pour  it  into  long  a  necked  bottle,  cover  it  with 
a  stratum  of  oil,  and  keep  it  in  a  cellar. 

SYRUP  OF  BARBERRIES. 

Take  of  expressed  and  filtered  juice  of 

Barberries  one  pint; 

White  sugar  one  pound  and  a  half  ; 

Boil  them  together  and  strain. 

An  excellent  gargle  for  sore  throats  may  be  made 
with  this  syrup. 

The  inner  bark  infused  in  white  wine  is  said  to  be 
purgative,  and  Ray  experienced  its  good  effects  in 
jaundice. 


Pep  lis  Portula. 
PURSLANE. 


<  A  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  and  of  a  very 
singular  aspect :  we  have  few  so  succulent.  It  grows 
a  foot  long,  but  trails  on  the  ground.  The  stalks 
are  round,  thick,  and  fleshy,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
very  brittle.    The  leaves  are  short  and  broad :  they 
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are  of  a  good  green,  thick,  fleshy  and  broad,  and 
bhmt  at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  little  and  yellow: 
they  stand  among  the  leaves  toward  the  tops  of  the 
stalks.    The  root  is  small,  fibrous,  and  whitish. 

Purslane  is  a  pleasant  herb  in  sallads,  and  so 
wholesome,  that  'tis  a  pity  more  of  it  i?  not  eaten  : 
it  is  excellent  against  the  scurvy.  The  juice  fresh 
prised  out  with  a  little  white  wine,  works  by  urine, 
and  is  excellent  against  the  stranguries  and  violent 
heats,  and  also  against  the  scurvy. 


ORDER  TRIGYNIA. 


Rumex  Aeelosa. 
COMMON  SORREL. 

A  common  plantin  our  meadows,  with  broad  and 
oblong  leaves,  striated  stalks,  and  reddish  tufts  of 
flowers.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is 
round,  not  very  firm,  upright,  and  a  little  branched. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  angulated  at  the  base, 
blunt  at  the  point,  and  not  all  indented  about  the 
edges.  The  flowers  stand  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks, 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  docks,  of  which  sorrell  is 
indeed  a  small  kind.  They  are  reddish  and  husky; 
the  root  is  small  and  fibrous ;  the  whole  plant  has  a 
sour  taste. 

The  leaves  eaten  as  sallads,  or  the  juice  taken, 
are  excellent  against  the  scurvy.  The  seeds  are  as- 
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tringent,  and  may  be  given  in  powder  for  fluxes. 
The  root  dried  and  powdered  is  also  good  against 
purgings,  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and  bleed- 
ings. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  sorrel,  nearly  of  kin 
to  this,  and  of  the  same  virtue:  one  small,  called 
sheep's  sorrell,  common  on  dry  banks ;  the  other 
large,  with  broad  leaves,  called,  garden  sorrell,  or 
round  leaved  sorrell:  this  is  rather  preferable  to  the 
common  kind. 

The  leaves  of  sorrell  have  been  applied,  after  being 
well  bruised,  to  old  sores  and  ulcers,  and  they  have 
been  found  serviceable  for  scurvy  in  the  gums. 

Hum  ex  AouiuS. 


SHARP  DOCK. 


A  common  plant,  like  the  ordinary  dock,  but 
somewhat  handsomer,  and  distinguished  by  the 
figure  of  its  leaves,  which  are  sharp-pointed,  not 
obtuse  as  in  that,  and  are  also  somewhat  narrower 
and  longer.  The  $knt  grows  three  foot  high.  The 
stalks  are  erect,  grqjpn.  round,  striated  and  branched. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  fine  green,  smooth,  neither 
crumpled  on  the  surface,  nor  curled  at  the  edges, 
and  have  large  ribs.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  at 
first  greenish,  then  paler,  and  lastly  they  dry  and 
become  brown.  The  root  is  long,  thick,  and  of  a 
tawny  colour. 

The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  excellent  against 
the  scurvy,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  know, 
lor  what  is  called  sweetening  the  blooa.     It  is  best 
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given  in  diet  drinks  and  decoction.  Used  outward- 
ly, it  cures  the  itch,  and  other  foulness  of  the  skin; 
it  should  be  beat  up  with  lard  for  this  purpose. 

v    Euynex  Hydrolapathum. 
GREAT  WATER  DOCK. 


This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  dock  kinds;-  they 
have  a  general  resemblance  of  one  another,  but  this 
is  most  of  all  like  to  the  last  described,  in  its  man- 
ner of  growth,  though  vastly  larger.  It  is  frequent 
about  waters,  and  is  live  or  six  feet  high.  The  stalks 
are  round,  striated,  thick  and  very  upright,  branched 
a  little  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are  vastly  large ; 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  smooth,  and  sharp  at  the  point 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  greenish  colour  with 
some  white  threads,  and  they  afterwards  become 
brown.  The  root  is  large  long  and  of  a  reddish 
bro  A-n. 

Several  Botanists  have  contended  that  this  plant 
is  the  Herba  Brilannica  which  was  held  in  such  re- 
nown by  the  ancients,  as  a  remedy  for  scorbutic 
complaints,  it  was  considered  unequalled.  It  is 
undoubtedly  possessed  of  considerable  power  in  dis- 
orders of  the  skin,  and  in  a  weak  or  relaxed  state  of 
the  bowels.  The  powdered  water  dock  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  applications  upon  old  ulcers,  cleaning, 
and  causing  them  to  heal.  The  root  powdered  is 
an  excellent  dentrifioe,  strengthening  the  gums  and 
cleansing  the  teeth. 
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The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  tea 
grains  to  half  a  drachm,  but  if  required  to  purge,  the 
proper  dose  will  be  rather  more  ;  for  increasing  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  about  ten  grains  is  a  sufficient 
dose,  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction. 


Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  A  little  liquorice  root 
oi-  spirit  of  einnamon  may  be  added  at  the  end  of  theboiling, 
to  improve  the  flavour. 

Dose. — A  wine  glassful  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  the  Rickets  of  children. 

An  extract  may  also  be  prepared,  but  this  appears 
almost  superfluous.  The  vinous  infusion  is  much 
praised  by  Muntigius  and  others  ;  it  may  be  given 
as  a  stomachic,  and  in  the  diseases  already  enume- 
rated when  they  are  exempt  from  fever  anfl  inflam- 
mation. 


DECOCTION  OF  WATER-DOCK. 


Take  of  Water-Pock  root,  s!iced 


two  ounces, 
three  pints. 


Water 


Rwnex  Patientia. 
GARDEN  RHUBARB. 


A  tall,  robust,  and  not  unhandsome  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  of  late  got  into 
our  gardens,  after  we  had  received  many  others 
falsely  called  by  its  name, 

It  grows  to  three  feet  in  height.  The  stalk  is 
round,  thick,  striated,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  fre- 
quently stained  with  purple.  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  figure  approaching  to  triangular : 
they  are  broad  at  the  base,  small  at  the  point,  and 
waved  all  along  the  edges.  These  stand  on  thick, 
hollowed  foot-stalks,  which  are  frequently  also 
reddish.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  small,  and  incon- 
siderable; they  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  in  the 
manner  of  Dock-flowers,  and  make  little  more  figure; 
the  seed  is  triangulated.  The  root  is  thick,  long, 
and  often  divided  toward  the  bottom  ;  of  a  yellow 
colour,  veined  with  purple,  but  the  purple  appears 
much  more  plainly  in  the  dry,  than  in  the  fresh  root. 

The  root  is  used:  its  virtues  are  sufficiently  known; 
it  is  a  gentle  purge,  and  has  an  after  astringency. 
It  is  excellent  to  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels 
to  prevent  vomitings,  and  carry  off  the  cause  of 
colics  ;  in  the  jaundice  also  it  is  extremely  usef.il . 
Rhubarb  and  nutmeg  toasted  together  before  the 
fire,  make  an  excellent  remedy  against  purgings. 
There  is  scarce  any  chronic  disease  in  which  rhubarb 
is  not  serviceable. 
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Rumex  Sanguineus. 

BLOODY  VEINED  DOCK,  or 
BLOODWORT. 

A  beautiful  kind  of  dock  kept  m  gardens,  and 
wild  in  some  places.  It  grows  to  four  feet  high  ; 
the  stalks  are  firm,  stiff,  upright  branched  and  stri- 
ated. The  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow,  broadest 
at  the  base,  and  smaller  all  the  way  to  the  end. 
They  are  not  at  all  indented  at  the  edges,  and  they 
stand  upon  long  foot-stalks :  their  coiour  is  a  deep 
green,  but  they  are  in  different  degrees  stained  with 
a  beautiful  blood  red;  sometimes  the  ribs  only  are 
red,  sometimes  there  are  long  veins  of  red  irregu- 
larly spread  over  the  whole  leaf;  sometimes  they 
are  very  broad,  and  in  some  plants  the  whole  leaves 
and  the  stalks  also  are  of  a  blood  colour  ;  the  flowers 
are  very  numerous  and  little.  They  in  all  respects 
resemble  those  of  the  common  wild  docks.  The  root 
is  long  and  thick,  and  of  a  deep  blood  red  colour. 

The  roots  are  used  :  they  are  best  dry,  and  they 
may  be  given  in  decoction,  or  in  powder :  they  are 
a  powerfully  astringent :  they  stop  bloody  fluxes, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  menses. 
It  is  also  good  against  violent  purgings  and  against 
the  whites. 


Colchioum  Autumnale* 
COMMON  MEADOW  SAFFRON. 


Leaves  flat,  lancelote,  erect.  It  has  a  bulbous 
root,  about  the  size  rmd  shape  of  the  Tulip,  but  not 
so  sharp  pointed  at  the  top;  the  skin  or  cover  is 
also  of  a  darker  colour:  these  bulbs  are  renewed 
every  year,  for  those  which  produce  the  rlowers  decay, 
and  new  roots  are  formed  above.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  autumn,  and  rise,  with  long  slender  tubes 
about  four  inches  high,  from  the  root;  these  tubes 
are  shaped  like  those  of  the  Saffron,  but  larger; 
and  the  number  of  flowers  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  roots,  from  two  to  seven  or 
eight.  The  green  leaves  appear  in  March,  and  are 
generally  four  in  number  to  a  full-grown  root;  they 
are  folded  over  each  other  below,  but  spread  open 
above  ground,  standing  crossways ;  their  colour  is  a 
deep  green,  and  when  fully  grown  are  five  or  sis 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  seed- 
vessel  comes  out  between  the  leaves  in  x\pril,  and 
the  seeds  ripen  in  May,  soon  after  which  the  leaves 
decay.  The  seeds  lie  buried  all  the  winter  within 
the  bulb  ;  in  spring  they  grow  up  on  a  fruitstalk, 
and  are  ripe  about  the  time  of  hay-harvest.  May 
not  the  very  great  length  of  the  styles  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  delay  in  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds?  As  this  plant  blossoms  late  in  the  year, 
and  would  not  probably  have  time  to  ripen  its  seeds 
before  winter.  Providence  has  so  constructed  it  that 
they  may  rip'en  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  usual  effects  of  frost;  and 
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as  seeds  buried  at  a  certain  depth  are  known  not  to 
vegetate,  a  no  less  admirable  provision  is  made  to 
raise  them  above  the  surface  when  they  are  perfect- 
ed, and  to  sow  them  at  a  proper  season. — This  plant 
is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe.    Mr.  Miller 
observed  it  in  great  plenty  in  the  meadows  near  Cas- 
tle Bromwich  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  says,  that  the  country  people  call 
the  flowers  naked  ladies,  because  they  come  up 
without  any  leaves;  a  name  they  also  apply  to  the 
hepatica,  and  indiscriminately  to  any  plant  which 
has  flowers  on  naked  scapes,  appearing  at  different 
times  from  the  leaves.  Notwithstanding  [he  concur- 
rent testimony  of  ages  has  condemned  this  plant  as 
poisonous,  Dr.  Stoerck,  of  Vienna,  has  taught  us 
that  it  is  a  useful  medicine :  the  roots  are  very  ac- 
rimonious: and  an  infusion  of  them  in  vinegar, 
formed  into  a  syrup  with  the  addition  of  sugar  or 
honey,  is  found  to  be  a  very  useful  pectoral  and  di- 
uretic.   It  seems  to  resemble  Squill  very  much  in 
its  virtues,  but  is  less  acrid  and  nauseous,  though 
more  sedative,    Allioni,  however,  relates,  that  he 
has  found  the  Squill  to  be  more  safe  and  efficacious 
than  the  Meadow  Saffron;  and  Meyrick  also  in- 
forms us, "  that,  indiscreetly  used,  this  root  is  pois- 
onous, two  drachms  having  killed  a  large  dog  after 
twelve  hours  ot  excessive  torment:  it  operated  vio- 
lently by  vomit,  stool,  and  urine.    A  single  grain 
only,  being  swallowed  by  a  person  in  health,  by 
way  of  experiment,  produced  heat  in  the  stomach, 
and  soon  after  flushings  in  various  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, with  frequent  shiverings,  which  were  followed 
by  colic-like  pains,  after  which  he  felt  an  itching 
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in  the  loins  and  urinary  passages,  and  soon  after 
that  a  continual  inclination  to  make  water,  with  a 
tremor  and  pain  in  the  head,  great  thirst,  a  very 
quick  pulse,  aud  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  effects,  it  is,  when  properly 
prepared,  a  safe  but  powerful  medicine.  The  best 
way  of  preparing  it  is,  to  make  it  into  a  kind  of 
syrup,  by  digesting  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  roots,  slic- 
ed in  a  pint  of  white-wine-vinegar,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
mixing  twice  its  weight  of  honey  with  the  strained 
liquor,  and  letting  it  afterwards  boi'  gently  until  it 
becomes  of  a  proper  consistence:  this  syrup  is  a- 
greeably  acid,  gently  vellicates  or  bites  the  tongue 
is  moderately  astringent,  and  excellent  for  cleansing 
the  tongue  from  mucus  :  in  an  increased  dose,  it 
vomits  and  sometimes  purges,  but  its  most  com- 
mon operation  is  by  urine,  for  which  it  is  a  remark- 
ably powerful  medicine  :  the  dose  at  first  should  be 
but  small,  half  a  tea-spoonful  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
is  enough  to  begin  with,  and  the  quantity  may  af- 
terwards be  gradually  increased,  as  the  stomach  . 
will  bear  it,  or  the  case  may  require,  It  has  been 
given  with  the  most  astonishing  success  in  dropsies, 
and  tertian  agues,and  it  frequently  succeeds  as  an  ex- 
pectorant when  all  other  means  fail.  • 

The  following  preparations  of  this  Valuable  plant, 
are  directed  by  the  College  of  physicians. 

SYBUP  OF  COLCHICUM. 


Take  of  Fresh  Colchicum  bulb,  sliced,  one  ounce; 

Distilled  vinegar  sixteen  ounces: 

Refined  sugar   twenty-six^unce* 
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Macerate  the  bulb  in  thhe  vinegar  for  two  days,  shaking  the 
vessel  occasionally ;  then  express  gently,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  sugar:  lastly,  boil  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a 
syrup. 

A  similar  preparation  to  the  oxymel,  and  used 
for  the  same  disorders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  dra- 
chm gradually  increased  to  four,  six,  or  eight 
drachms.  i 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM  SEED. 

Take  of  Seeds  of  Colchicum,  two  ounces ; 
Proof  spirit  one  pint. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

The  tincture  is  the  most  active  preparation  of 
colchicum ;  proof  spirit  being  the  strongest  sol- 
vent of  the  principles  of  the  root;  and  we  find,  as 
a  medicine,  that  it  stimulates  the  most,  and  often 
irritates  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  dose  is  from  ten  drops  gradually  in- 
creased to  two  drachms. 

WINE    OF  COLCHICUM. 

Take  of  Fresh  Colchicum  bulbs,  brusied,  one  ounce ; 

Proof  spirit  four  ounces : 

,    Distilled  water  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  preparation  is  next  in  strength  to  the  tinc- 
ture. ^  It  requires  to  be  administered  with  care,  for 
it  is  liable  to  affect  the  stomach  with  sickness,  and 
the  mucus  membrane  of  the  bowels  with  great  ir- 
ritation. The  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm 
and  a  half,  given  in  conjunction  with  magne- 
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eia  in  the  effervescing  draught,  or  with  some  bitter 
infusion.  The  petals  of  the  flower  and  the  seeds 
possess  the  same  properties  as  the  bulb  ;  hence  ma- 
ny practitioners  prefer  a  wine  prepared  from  the 
unbrused  seed. 

WINE    OF  COLCHICUM  SEED. 

Take  of  Seeds  Colchicum,  two  ounces  : 
Sherry  wine  ......  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter, 

As  an  externa1  application,  a  few  fresh  bulbs,  sli- 
ced, bruised,  and  mixed  with  a  bread  poultice,  may 
be  applied  to  the  gouty  parts.  This  should  be  re- 
peated twice  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  honrs. 


ORDER  IV.  POLYGYNIA. 


Alisma  Plantago. 
WATER  PLANTAIN. 

Great  Water  Plantain  is  easily  known  by  its  smooth 
entire  leaves  on  very  large  petioles  ;  and  its  purp- 
lish flowers,  in  a  kind  of  umbel  at  the  end  of  a  long 
scape  ;  the  root  roundish,  and  white.  The  flowers 
of  this  plant  which  grows  in  watery  places  on  th* 
banks  of  pools,  lakes,  &c.  are  fully  expanded  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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It  is  frequently  used  by  the  country  people  for  fall- 
ings down  of  the  fundament,  and  the  piles.  The 
juice  slops  spitting-  of  blood,  and  bloody  urine  ;  and 
applied  to  women s'  breasts,  dries  up  the  milk  very 
soon.  The  seed  is  the  part  used  ;  the  plant  is  to  be 
suffered  to  stand  till  the  seed  is  thoroughly  ripe  ;  it 
is  then  to  be  cut  up  gently,  and  laid  to  dry  two  or 
three  days  upon  a  table  ;  a  smart  stroke  or  two  will 
dislodge  a  great  quantity  of  the  seeds,  which  are  very 
good  against  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and  all 
other  bleedings;  and  are  given  in  powder  in  elec- 
tuaries, in  small  doses  at  a  time,  which  may  be  often 
repeated.      •  y 
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Trientalis  Europcea. 
CHICKWEED  WINTERG&EEN. 


This  plant  grows  on  mountainous  heaths,  and  in 
froods,  on  a  single  naked  stem,  three  or  four  inches 
high  ;  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  smooth  green  leaves 
rfith  small  snow  white  flowers,  very  elegant.  It  is 
the  onlyEnglish  plant  known  of  the  class  and  order, 
Vhieh  is  the  only  reason  it  is  mentioned  here,  as  itis 
Jot  used  either  in  medicine  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
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Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 
WHORTLE  or  B1LLBERRY. 

A  little  tough  shrubby  plant,  common  in  our 
boggy  woods,  and  upon  wet  heaths.  The  stalks  are 
tough,  angular,  and  green ;  the  leaves  are  small ; 
they  stand  singly  not  in  pairs,  and  are  broad,  short, 
and  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small 
but  pretty  ,  their  colour  is  a  faint  red,  and  they  are 
hollow  like  a  cup.  The  berries  are  as  large  as  the 
bigest  pea,  they  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  of  a 
pleasant  taste. 

A  syrup  made  out  of  the  juice  of  billberries,  when 
not  over  ripe,  is  cooling  and  binding  ;  it  is  a  pleasant 
and  gentle  medicine  for  women  whose  menses  are 
apt  to  be  too  redundant,  taken  for  a  week  before  the 
time. 
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Erica. 
HEATH  OB  LING. 


Nearly  one  hundred  varieties  of  this  singular  and 
beautiful  plant,  are  enumerated  by  the  Botanists, 
but  only  about  eight  are  supposed  to  be  natural  to 
this  country.  Our  gardeners  are  constantly  adding 
great  numbers  of  foreign  varieties,  although  those, 
from  warmer  climates,  have  to  be  kept  under  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Erica  of  our  cli- 
mate, is  not  however  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by 
any  other.  Let  any  one  whose  taste  has  not  been 
vitiated  by  a  long  residence  in  crowded  towns,  whose 
mind  and  dispositions  have  not  been  soured  by  the 
anxieties  and  disappointments  attendant  upon  trade, 
which  leads  its  unhappy  votaries  to  think  of  nothing 
but  avoiding  what  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  "  the  only 
hell  of  modern  times,  the  hell  of  not  getting  on  in 
the  world."  Let  any  individual,  but  such  as  those, 
take  a  walk  on  some  of  our  moors  on  a  fine  day 
in  autumn,  with  the  clear  mellow  sun  over  his  head, 
the  sky  lark  and  other  birds  pouring  forth  their 
melody  ;  and  an  ocean  of  purple  flowers  beneath  his 
feet!  Oh,  then  indeed,  may  the  slave  of  the  count- 
ing house  :  the  retail  shop  counter,  or  the  still  more 
wretched  slave  of  the  factory,  exclaim  with  Cato — 

H  A  day,  an  hour,  of  liberty,  like  this, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage !" 

The  most  common  sort  growing  in  England  is  the 
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Erica  Vulgaris. 
COMMON  HEATH  or  LING. 


Generally  grows  to  a  foot  or  two  in  height  The 
stems  brown,  and  woody,  very  much  branched  ;  the 
branches  in  opposite  pairs.  We  may  here  obseive 
a  curious  instance  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
green  herbaceous  leaves  of  the  stem  to  the  more  de- 
licate texture  of  the  flower,  which  is  a  pale  purple 
rose  colour,  whitish  towards  the  base,  divided  two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  into  four,  sometimes  into  five 
ovate,  open  segments.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers  and  hoary  leaves,  but  rather  uncommon. 
Heath  is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  natives  of  the 
country's  where  it  grows.  It  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  in  the  construction  of  the  cottage 
of  the  Highlander  ;  his  bed  is  made  of  heath.  A  very 
valuable  dye  is  obtained  from  the  flowers :  woollen 
cloth  boiled  in  alum  water,  with  the  green  tops  and 
flowers  of  this  plant,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  tops,  comes  out  a  fine  orange  colour. 
It  is  also  used  for  tanning  leather  :  an  intoxicating 
drink  was  formerly  made  by  the  Scotch,  from  the 

young  shoots. 

Meyrick  says,  that  a  water  distilled  from  the  flowers 

is  a  good  application  to  inflamed  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  the  commonness  of  our  British 

Heaths,  they  deserve  a  place  in  small  quarters  of 

humble  flowering  shrubs,  where,  by  the  beauty  and 

long  continuance  of  their  flowers,  together  with  the 

diversity  of  their  leaves,  they  may  make  an  agreeable 
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variety.  This,  and  the  23rd,  36tli,  and  81st,  species, 
may  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  hearth  growing  to 
their  roots,  from  the  natural  places  of  their  growth, 
in  autumn  ;  the  soil  should  not  he  dunged  ;  and  the 
less  the  ground  is  dug,  the  better  they  will  thrive, 
for  they  commonly  shoot  their  roots  from  the  surface, 
they  may  also  be  propagated  by  seeds  ;  but  this  is 
a  tedious  method.  & 

Laurus  Sassafras 
SASSAFRAS  TflEE. 


f'  A  beautiful  tree,  native  of  America,  and  to  be 
met  with  in  some  of  our  gardens.  It  grows  twenty 
five  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  trunk  is  naked  till  it 
comes  near  the  top.  The  branches  grow  near  toge- 
ther, and  spread  irregularly.  The  leaves  are  of  two 
kinds  :  those  on  the  older  parts  of  the  twigs  ore  ob- 
long and  pointed,  somewhat  like  bay  leaves  ;  and 
those  on  the  tops  of  the  bra  .dies  are  larger,  broader, 
and  divided  into  three  parts',  like  the  leaves  of  maple 
or  they  carry  some  resemblance  of  the  smaller  leaves 
of  the  fig-tree.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow. 
The  fruit  are  berries  like  bay  berries.  The  wood  is 
of  a  reddish  colour  and  perfumed  smell. 

The  wood  is  used.  Our  druggists  receive  it  in 
log3,  and  cut  it  out  into  shavings.  The  wood  of 
the  root  is  best,  and  its  bark  contains  most  virtue 
of  all.  It  is  best  taken  in  infusion,  by  way  of  tea, 
for  it  is  very  pleasant:  it  promotes  sweat,  and  ia 
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ge>od  against  the  scurvy,  and  all  other  foulnesses  of 
the  blood.  It  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  diet  drinks 
agaiust  the  venereal  disease. 

Daphne  Mezereum. 

MEZEREUM. 

V. 

A  very'pretty  shrub,  native  of  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  frequent  in  our  gardens.  It  is  four  feet 
high,  and  very  much  branched.  The  branches  stand 
irregularly,  and  they  are  very  tough  and  firm.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow  :  they  grow  in  clusters 
from  certain  little  swellings  on  the  bark.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  red ;  they  are  hollow,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  oblong  berries,  which  are  black  when 
ripe.  The  root  is  woody  and  creeping ;  and  the 
plant  is  not  easily  destroyed,  when  once  well  estab- 
lished. 

The  bark  of  the  root,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the 
branches  is  to  be  used ;  but  it  is  a  violent  medicine, 
and  must  be  given  with  great  caution,  in  small  doses, 
and  only  to  those  who  have  strong  constitutions. 
It  will  cause  vomiting,  and  bloody  stools  to  people 
that  are  tender,  or  to  any  in  a  large  dose ;  but  to 
robust  people,  it  only  acts  as  a  brisk  purge.  It  is 
excellent  in  dropsies,  and  other  stubborn  disorders; 
and  the  best  way  of  giving  it,  is  in  a  light  infusion. 
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Daphne  Laureola. 
SPURGE  LAUREL. 

A  wild  little  shrub  of  a  singular  aspect  and  con- 
siderable virtues,  it  is  three  feet  high,  the  stem  is 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  divides  into  a  great  many^ 
branches.  The  bark  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and 
they  are  not  very  strong.  The  leaves  stand  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  of 
a  bright  and  fine  green ;  they  are  of  a  firm  substance, 
and  are  not  indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
very  small,  and  inconsiderable,  they  are  green  with 
some  yellow  threads,  and  have  a  sweet  smell,  the 
berries  are  small,  roundish,  and  black. 

The  leaves  are  a  powerful  remedy  against  the 
dropsy,  but  they  are  so  violent  they  must  be  given 
with  caution  ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  slight  infusion 
of  them  in  water,  worts  by  vomit  and  stool  in  a  pow- 
erful manner.  It  is  not  every  constitution  that  can 
bear  such  a  medicine. 

No  one  who  has  any  regard  for  his  health,  will 
make  use  of  either  of  the  above  plants  medicinally 
without  the  advice  of  a  skilful  ir      al  practitioner. 
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Poly ^  onum  Hydropipet 
BITING  PERSICARJA,  or  ARSM  4  JRT. 


m  A  common  wild  herb,  neglected,  but  of  great 
virtues.  It  grows  every  where  about  ditches,  and 
in  watery  places.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the 
stalks  are  weak,  green,  or  reddish,  and  jointed. 
The  leaves  are  long,  and  narrow,  like  those  of  the 
peach  tree,  of  a  bright  green,  not  spotted,  and  even 
at  the  edges.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  in  slender  spikes,  of  a  greenish  white.  As 
there  are  several  other  kinds  of  arsmart,  and  most 
of  them  different  from  this  in  their  nature  and  qual- 
ities, great  care  must  be  taken  to  gather  the  right. 
It  must  have  no  spot  upon  the  middle  of  the  leaf. 
There  is  another  common  kind  of  arsmart  with  such 
a  spot,  and  with  thicker  stalks,  and  thick  spikes  of 
reddish  flowers,  which  has  none  of  its  virtue. 

The  right  arsmart  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  ob- 
structions of  urine,  in  the  gravel  and  stone  :  and  in 
the  jaundice  and  beginning  of  dropsies  it  has  done 
great  cures.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  gathered  is  the 
best  way  of  giving  it.  Outwardly  it  is  good  to 
cleanse  old  ulcers. 
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Polygonum  Bisiorta. 
GREAT  BISTORT,  or  SNAKEWEED. 

A  very  beautiful  wild  plant :  it  grows  in  our  mea- 
dows, and,  when  in  flower,  in  May  and  Jane,  is  very 
conspicuous,  as  well  as  very  elegant  in  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the  leaves 
are  broad  and  beautiful,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
thick  spike  or  ear,  at  the  top  of  the  stalks,  and  are 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  There  rise  immediately  from 
the  root  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  leaves,  long 
broad,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The  stalks  on 
which  they  stand,  have  also  a  rim  of  the  leaf  running 
down  them  ;  the  stalks  are  round,  firm,  and  erect, 
of  a  pale  green,  and  have  two  or  three  leaves,  like 
the  others,  but  smaller,  on  them,  placed  at  distances. 
The  spike  of  the  flowers  is  as  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb :  the  root  is  thick  and  contorted, 
blackish  on  the  outside,  and  red  within. 

If  we  minded  our  own  herbs,  we  should  need  fewer 
medicines  from  abroad.  The  root  of  bistort  is  one 
of  the  best  astringents  in  the  world :  not  violent  but 
sure.  The  time  of  gathering  it  is  in  March,  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  shoot.  String  several  of  them 
on  a  line,  and  let  them  dry  in  the  shade.  The  pow- 
der or  decoction  of  them,  will  stop  all  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  and  is  one  of  the  safest  remedies  known  for 
overflowings  of  the  menses,  They  are  also  good  in 
a  diabetes.  The  use  of  this  root  maybe  obtained 
without  danger,  till  it  effects  a  perfect  cure. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  according  to  Chomel, 
consider  it  a  specific  in  fluor  albus. 
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Ratier  directs  a  decoction  to  be  made  thus— 

Take  of  Root  of  Bistort  One  ounce. 

Water   Two  pints. 

After  sufficient  boiling,  strain.  Dose,  from  one  to  three 
ounces. 

The  decoction  forms  an  excellent  gargle  for  scor- 
butic gums,  and  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Polygonum  Aviculare, 
KNOT-GRASS. 


A  most  common  wild  plant  in  our  fields,  path- 
ways, and  hedges  :  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
it,  but  they  pretty  much  resemble  one  another  in 
form,  and  in  virtues  :  the  largest  is  the  best.  The 
stalks  of  this  are  ten  inches  long,  round,  jointed, 
and  of  a  dusky  green.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval 
form,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  and  not  indented  at 
the  edges.  The  stalks  lie  upon  the  ground,  and 
one  of  these  only  grows  at  each  joint.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  but  with  a  tinge  of  reddish. 
The  seed  is  single,  black,  and  three  cornered. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  Providence  has 
in  general  made  the  most  common  plants,  the  most 
useful.  A  decoction  of  knot-grass  roots,  stalks  and 
leaves,  is  an  excellent  astringent.  It  stops  bloody 
stools,  and  is  good  against  all  bleedings,  but  in 
particular,  it  is  a  remedy  against  the  bleeding  pile?, 
and  against  the  overflowing  of  the  menses. 
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HEXAGYNIA. 


Butomus  Umbellatus. 


FLOWERING  RUSH. 


The  only  plant  of  this  class  and  order  which  growf 
in  England.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  though 
not  noticed  for  any  medical  properties,  and  only 
mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
classes  entire.  It  is  found  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and 
ponds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  from  Italy  to  Lapland: 
flowering  with  us  from  July  to  September.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  varies  in  different  shades  of  red 
and  purple,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  white.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dull  green,  grow  on  a  simple  stalk, 
divided  at  the  top,  ending  with  a  large  umbel  of 
flowers. 
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Arbutus  Unedo. 
STRAWBERRY  TREE. 

A  bushy  evergreen  tree,  but  nothing  like  the 
Strawberry  of  our  gardens,  except  in  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit,  and  this  is  appearance  only,  for  the 
fruit  is  very  unpleasant,  and  only  serves  as  food  for 
blackbirds  and.  thrushes.  It  is  an  highly  ornamen- 
tal tree  of  great  beauty,  and  as  the  wood  is  hard  and 
capable  of  a  fine  polish  it  is  valuable  to  Turners, 
Cabinet  Makers,  &c. 

^    ?      f  Arhutus  Uva  Ursi. 

'     RED  REARBERRY. 

As  this  plant  is  a  variety  of  the  preceeding  one  ; 
there  is  little  difference  in  their  appearance,  and  its 
growth  is  principally  confined  to  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  not  having  been  observed  nearer  south 
than  Hexam,  in  Northumberland.  The  leaves  are 
strongly  recommended  in  stony  or  gravelly  com- 
plaints. The  dose  is,  half  a  drachm  of  the  powdered 
leaves  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Dr.  Haen  and  other 
practitioners  have  represented  very  beneficial  ef- 
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fects  in  the  above  disorders  from  the  use.  It  will 
also  be  serviceable  in  other  respects,  for  tanning 
leather,  it  is  equal  to  the  oak;  as  also  for  dying 
woollens  an  ash  colour.  Whole  mountains  in  Scot- 
land are  covered  with  this  shrub,  affording  ample 
food  and  shelter  for  grouse  and  other  birds.  The 
fruit  is  a  bright  red  berry,  like  the  Holly. 

For  medical  purposes  this  plant  thould  be  pro- 
cured in  autumn  ;  the  green  leaves  alone  selected, 
carefully  picked  from  the  twigs  and  dried  at  a  mo- 
derate heat. 

:>  ■ 

Pyrola  Rotundifolia. 
ROTUND-LEAVED  WINTERGREEN. 

An  extremely  pretty  plant,  wild  in  some  parts  of 
England,  but  not  common  The  stalk  is  round, 
thick,  upright,  and  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  all 
gro-.v  from  the  root,  for  the  stalk  is  naked,  they  are 
broad,  roundish,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  they 
are  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  stand  each  on  a  sepa. 
rate  foot-stalk  of  three  or  four  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  very  bright  white;  they 
stand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spike  on  the  tops  of  the 
stalks.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of  thick 
whitish  fibres. 

The  leaves  are  used.  A  decoction  of  them  with 
a  piece  of  cinnimon,  and  a  little  red  wine,  is  given 
against  the  overflowings  of  the  menses,  bloody  stools, 
and  all  haemorrhages,  and  against  ulcers  in  the  u- 
rinary  passages,  and  bloody  urine. 
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Ruta  Graveolens. 
COMMON  RUE 

A  common  plant  in  all  gardens,  and  well  known 
growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  firm  bushy 
stems,  evergreen  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  have  been  famed  in 
England  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  has  been  strong- 
ly recommended  in  all  nervous  complaints,  arising 
from  flatulency,  cholic  and  the  like.  It  is  also  much 
lauded  in  epilepsy  and  hysterix,  but  its  principal 
value  is  now  confined  to  cases  of  obstructed  meus- 
tration  and  worms,  and  its  success  in  expelling 
worms  is  undoubted.  Externally,  the  fresh  leaves 
have  been  applied  to  the  temples  to  relieve  the 
head-ache  and  deep  seated  pain.  A  decoction  of 
the  herb  in  wine  used  as  a  gargle,  is  a  good  reme* 
dy  for  scurvy  in  the  gums  and  teeth. 

Rue  may  be  taken  in  substance  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  forty  grains,  or  in  the  form  of  an  infusion 

iNnrsiON  of  rue. 

Take  of  Hue  dried  ,  <.  one  ounce. 

Boiling'  Water  two  pints. 

Infuse'  for  half  an  hour  and  strain.   Dose  one  to  three 
ounces  every  lour  or  six  hours. 
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Saxifraga  Stellaris, 
STARRY  SAXIFRAGE. 

A  very  singular  plant  which  grows  on  old  walls 
in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  eight  inches  high, 
and  is  distinguished  at  sight,  by  a  cluster  of  round 
leaves  which  grow  about  the  stalk.  The  root  is 
roundish,  and  its  fibres  grow  from  the  bottom.  The 
leaves  stand  on  lonjrish  and  thick  foot  stalks,  which 
are,  except  in  the  lowest  of  all,  inserted  not  at  the 
edges  of  the  leaf,  but  in  the  middle  :  these  are  round 
thick,  fleshy,  and  indented  about  the  edges.  The 
stalk  which  bears  the  flowers  is  round,  thick,  and 
towards  the  top,  divided  into  two  or  three  branches, 
on  these  g  ow  the  flowers,  in  a  kind  of  spikes  :  they 
are  oblong,  hollowish,  and  of  a  greenish  white  colour. 

The  leaves  are  the  part  used.  Externally,  they 
are  cooling,  and  good  against  pains*  They  are  ap- 
plied bruised  to  the  piles,  with  great  success.  The 
juice  of  them  taken  inwardly,  operates  by  urine,  and 
is  excellent  against  stranguries,  and  good  in  the 
gravel,  and  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Saxifraga  Granulata. 

WHITE  SAXIFRAGE. 

A  very  pretty  plant  in  our  meadows,  distinguished 
by  the  regular  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  its  white 
snowy  flowers.  It  grows  ten  inches  high ;  the  stalk 
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is  round,  thick,  firm,  upright,  and  a  little  hairy 
Ihe  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  fleshy 
substance :  they  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  in- 

ttec  ?v°Ut^e  i%es  ;  and  they  stand  upon  long 
foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white  ;  they 
grow  m  considerable  numbers  on  tbe  tops  of  the 
stalks.  The  mot  is  composed  of  a  parcel  of  small 
white  or  reddish  granules, 

.  The  root  is  used ;  and  these  small  parts  of  which 
it  consists  have  been  used  to  be  called  by  ignorant 
apothecaries  saxifrage  seed.  It  is  diuretic,  and  good 
against  the  gravel.  The  roots  are  best  fresh,  and 
the  best  way  of  giving  them  is  in  decoction. 


Saxi/raga  Tridactylites. 
RUE-LEAVED  SAXIFRAGE. 


The  same  general  appearance  of  the  other  sorts 
only  the  leaves  are  more  wedge  shaped.  It  is  com, 
mon  in  most  parts  of  Europe  on  walls,  thatched 
roofs,  and  in  dry  barren  places,  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  If  any  virtue  is  found  in  any  of  the  sax- 
i/raga it  is  this,  A  strong  infusion  of  the  fresh 
gathered  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  sweetener  of  tbe 
blood  and  juices,  and  good  against  scorbutic  com- 
plaints in  general.  Those  who  wish  to  have  it  for 
use  all  the  year,  should  make  a  syrup  of  its  juice  in 
the  spring,  or  beat  the  leaves  into  a  conserve  with 
sugar,  for  the  dried  plant  looses  the  whole  of  its  vir- 
tues. 
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Dianthus  Caryop  hyllns. 
CLOVE  PINK,  or  JULY  FLOWER. 

This  favourite  is  well  known,  in  the  North  of 
England,  it  is  called  gilliver^  and  very  much  esteem- 
ed both  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers  ; 
and  the  evergreen  nature  of  its  foilage. 

The  old  English  poets  called  the  flower,  "  sops  in 
wine  "  as  it  was  customary  in  thoce  days,  to  infuse 
the  flowers  in  drink  for  the  sake  of  the  spicy  flavour 
tuey  impart. 

The  genus  to  which  this  plant  belongs  are  innu- 
merable, and  the  gardeners  are  constantly  intro- 
ducing fresh  varieties.  The  natural  plant  grows  on 
o]d  wails,  rocks,  and  barren  sandy  soils,  but  in  its 
cultivated  state,  the  flowers  assume  a  rich  deep 
crimson  colour.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  clove  pink,  which  old  Chaucer  calls 
*•  Clone  Gilofre,"  and  recommends  as  good  to  put 
in  ale. 

■  "  To  put  in  ale. 

Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale." 

The  old  Herbalists  strongly  recommended  this  flower 
as  a  cordial,  and  anti-poison,  and  in  all  disorders  of 
the  heart,  and  in  nervous  complaints  of  whatever 
kind.  For  their  cordial  and  cephalic  virtues  they 
have  been  more  particularly  noted.  Old  Gerard 
says,  when  they  are  made  into  a  conserve,  they  are 
"  exceeding  cordial,  and  wonderfully  above  measure 
comfort  the  heart."   Notwithstanding  all  this  testi- 
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mony  of  our  ancestors  respecting  the  virtues  of  clove 
pink,  modern  practitioners  have  abandoned  their 
use,  except  that  they  are  used  for  the  fine  colour 
and  agreeable  flavour  they  impart  to  other  mixtures 
infusions,  syrups,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVE  PINK. 

Take  of  dried  flowers  without  the  husk. . . .  one  ounce ; 
Boiling  Water  one  pint 

This  infusion  will  be  found,  a  grateful  drink  in 
fevers,  as  it  allay 's  thirst  and  produces  gentle  per- 
spiration. 

SYRUP  OF  CLOVE  PINK. 

Take  of  fresh  Flowers  one  ounce ; 

Boiling  Water  one  ounce ; 

Hefined  Sugar  half  a  pound ; 

Let  the  water  stand  on  the  flowers  for  twelve  hours,  strain 
and  add  the  sugar. 

This  syrup  is  much  used  by  medical  men,  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

VINEGAR  OF  CLOVE  PINK. 

Take  of  flowers   one  ounce ; 

The  best  Wine  Vinegar  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Let  them  stand  for  fifteen  days,  strain  and  filter. 

This  is  a  most  refreshing  liquor  to  smell  at  by 
those  afflicted  with  sick  head-ache.  It  is  also  good 
to  sprinkle  the  rooms  of  sick  persons. 

In  all  the  above  preparations  care  must  be  taken 
to  use  nothing  but  the  petals. 


\ 
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.  ♦     Saponaria  OfficinalUs. 
SOAPWORT. 

A  wild  plant,  but  not  very  common.  It  is  two 
feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  jointed  and  of 
a  pale  green  ;  the  knots  are  large.  The  leaves  stand 
two  at  each  joint;  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
dark  green  colour,  smooth,  not  dentated  at  the  edges, 
and  full  of  large  ribs.  The  flowers  stand  in  a  kind 
of  cluster  at  the  tops ;  they  are  white  or  reddish, 
and  not  very  large :  the  root  is  knobbed  and  has 
a  great  many  fibres  running  from  it :  it  is  of  a  dis- 
agreeable mawkish  taste. 

The  root  is  used :  and  it  should  be  fresh  taken 
up  ;  a  decoction  of  it  opens  obstructions,  and  pro- 
motes urine  and  perspiration.  It  is  an  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood. 


■  i  I,  • 
ORDER  III.  TRIGYNIA. 


Silene. 

CATCHFLY,  or  CAMPION. 

There  are  ten  sorts  of  Silene  grown  in  England, 
without  including  the  foreign  varieties.  There  is  a 
viscid  matter  exudes,  strong  enough  to  entangle  the 
flies,  like  bird-lime,  hence  its  name.  The  only  sort 
used  in  medicine  is  the 

Silene  Anglic  a.    w  ' 
COMMON  ENGLISH  CAMPION. 

A  common  wild  plant  in  our  hedges  and  dry  pas- 
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tures,  with  hairy  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  It  grows 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  high :  the  stalks  are  round  and 
hairy ;  the  leaves  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  also  hairy  ; 
they  grow  two  at  every  joint:  they  are  of  a  dusky 
green,  and  are  not  indented  ahout  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  moderately  large,  and  white  ;  they  grow 
in  a  kind  of  small  clusters  on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
and  each  has  its  separate  foot-stalk. 

This  is  a  plant  not  much  regarded  for  its  virtues, 
hut  it  deserves  notice ;  the  country  people  gather 
the  flowers  in  some  places,  and  give  them  in  the 
whites,  and  other  weaknesses  with  success. 


ORDER  IV*  PENTAGYNIA. 

Sedum  Telephimn. 
r     ORPINE,  or  LIVE  LONG. 

A  very  beautiful  wild  plant,  of  a  foot  high  or  more, 
with  fresh  green  leaves,  and  tufts  of  bright  red  flowers  ? 
common  in  our  hedges  in  autumn  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  stalk  is  round  and  fleshy  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  broad,  and  indented  round  the  edges, 
and  their  colour  is  a  bluish  green.  The  flowers  are 
small,  but  they  are  very  beautiful;  the  root  is  white 
and  thick.  The  whole  plant  has  a  fleshy  appearance 
and  it  will  grow  out  of  the  ground,  a  long  time, 
taking  its  nourishment  from  the  air. 

The  juice  of  Orpine  is  good  against  the  bloody 
flux  :  the  best  way  of  giving  it,  is  made  into  a  thin 
syrup,  with  the  finest  sugar,  and  with  the  addition 
of  some  cinnamon. 
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Seclum  Acre. 

BITING  STONE  CROP,  or  WALL 

PEPPER. 

This  is  a  sort  of  House  Leek  growing  upon  stone 
walls,  mud-walls,  upon  the  tiles  of  houses,  amongst 
rubbish  and  dry  barren  places.  It  is  set  with  many 
thick  leaves  of  a  light  green.  The  flowers  stand 
many  together  in  a  loose  manner  of  a  yellow  colour. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Sedum,  natural 
to  this  country,  varying  in  appearance,  but  all  have 
one  general  property  of  growing  without  earth  or 
nearly  so.  They  are  seen  thriving  luxuriously  in 
the  dryest  situations,  exposed  to  the  fiercest  rays  of 
the  sun  at  noon  day,  where  other  plants  would  not 
live  an  hour ;  all  that  they  require  is  a  little  earth 
to  keep  them  stationary. 

Galen,  Diascorides,  and  other  physicians  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  this  herb,  particularly  as  an 
outward  application,  in  old  scrutulous  ulcers.  The 
juice  or  pulp  was  laid  on  after  the,  manner  of  a 
poultice.  It  was  also  administered  by  Linnaeus  in 
intermittant  fevers,  with  good  effect.  Modern  prac- 
titioners however,  have  in  a  great  measure  laid  it 
aside. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 
WOOD   SORREL.  , 

A  very  pretty  little  plant,  common  about  our 
wood  sides,  and  distinguished  by  its  bright  green 
elegant  leaves,  and  pretty  flowers  *  The  leaves  rise 
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in  considerable  numbers  from  the  same  root ;  they 
stand  three  together  upon  separate,  long,  and  very 
slender  foot-stalks,  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  each  is  of 
a  heart-like  shape,  the  broad  and  indented  part 
hanging  downwards,  and  the  three  smaller  ends 
meeting  on  the  summit  of  the  stalk.  The  flowers 
are  whitish,  tinged  with  purple,  very  bright  and  de- 
licate ;  they  stand  also  on  single  stalks,  and  rise 
immediately  on  the  root.  The  seed-vessels  are  large 
and  when  ripe,  they  burst  asunder  with  the  least 
touch,  and  the  seeds  fly  about.  The  root  is  small 
and  irregular. 

The  leaves  are  used ;  they  are  to  be  fresh  gathered  ; 
the  root  is  very  agreeably  acid,  and  the  juice  of 
them  makes  a  pretty  syrup.  The  leaves  also  beat 
up  with  three' times  their  weight  of  sugar,  make  an 
excellent  conserve.  They  are  good  to  qutnch  thirst 
in  fevers,  and  they  have  the  same  virtue  with  the 
other  kinds  of  sorrel  against  the  scurvy  and  in 
Sweetening  the  blood. 

s 

Agrostem?ia  Githago. 
'       CORN  COCKLE. 


A  tall,  upright  and  beautiful  plant,  wild  in  our 
corn-fields,  with  red  flowers,  and  narrow  leaves. 
It  is  two  feet  high :  the  stalk  is  single,  slender, 
round,  hairy,  very  firm  and  perfectly  upright.  The 
leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint,  and  are  not  very  numerous : 
they  are  long,  narrow,  hairy,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour  :  the  flowers  stand  singly,  one  at  the  top  of 
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each  branch,  They  are  very  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
red.  The  have  an  elegant  cup,  composed  of  five 
narrow  hairy  leaves,  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
flower.  The  seed  vessel  is  roundish,  and  the  seeds 
are  black,  they  are  apt  to  be  mixed  among  grain,  and 
give  the  flour  an  ill  taste. 

The  seeds  are  used  ;  they  work  by  urine,  and  open 
all  obstructions  ;  they  promote  the  menses,  and  are 
good  in  the  dropsy  and  jaundice;  the  best  way  of 
giving  them  is  powdered,  and  put  into  an  electuary 
to  be  taken,  for  a  continuance  of  time  :  for  these 
medicines,  against  chronic  diseases,  do  not  take  ef- 
fect at  once.  Many  have  discontinued  them  for 
that  reason  :  in  general  is,  from  the  same  cause,  be- 
rome  fond  of  chymical  medicines,  but  these  are  safer 
ind  they  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  :  and  if  the 
two  practices  were  fairly  tried,  chymical  medicines 
would  loose  their  credit. 

.  ■  — 

Stelaria  Media. 
COMMON  CHICKWEED. 

_  The  commonest  of  all  weeds,  but  not  without  its 
virtues.  The  right  sort  to  use  in  medicine  ffor  there 
are  several)  is  that  which  grows  so  common  in  our 
garden-beds  :  it  is  low  and  branched.  The  stalks 
are  round,  green,  weak  and  divided  ;  they  commonly 
lean  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  short  and  broad 
of  a  pleasant  green,  not  dented  at  the  edges,  and 
pointed  at  the  end:  these  grow  two  at  every  joint 
The  flowers  are  white  and  small. 
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The  whole  plant  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  in  lard 
till  it  is  crisp,  converts  the  lard  into  a  fine  green 
cooling  ointmrnt.  The  juice  taken  inwardly,  is 
good  against  the  scurvy. 

CLASS   XI.  DODECANDRIA. 

ORDEfc  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


Asarum  Europoeum. 
ASARABACCA. 


A  very  litile  and  low  plant  found  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  common  in  our  gardens.  The 
roots  creep  about  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
leaves  grow  singly  from  them,  and  there  is  no  stem 
or  stalk.  Each  leaf  has  its  separate  footstalk  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  the  leaf  itself  is  roundish, 
of  a  dark  green  and  fleshy ;  the  flowers  small  and 
of  a  dusky  colour,  and  they  stand  near  the  ground. 

Both  the  leaves  and  the  root  used  fresh  are  emetic 
and  purgative.  Dr.  Gilbert  says,  ten  grains  of  the 
fresh  root  powdered,  are  a  good  emetic.  It  is  now 
only  used  as  an  trrhine.  The  powdered  root  taken 
in  the  form  of  snuff  is  a  most  powerful  remedy  for 
opening  obstructions  in  the  head,  by  which  means, 
head-aches,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and  colds  in  the 
head  are  often  speedily  and  effectually  removed.  It 
has  also  given  great  relief  in  deafness,  arising 
from  catarrhs.    Four  or  five  grains  snuffed  up  the 
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the  nose  going  to  bed,  will  cause  a  considerable 
discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the  head  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  which  will  frequently  continue  for 
all  day,  to  the  great  relief  of  those  suffering,  from 
any  of  the  above  disorders.  Persons  of  full  habit 
must  use  caution  in  making  use  of  this  snuff,  as 
its  operation  is  so  powerful  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
them. 

The  following  formula  is  from  the  London  and 
Dublin  dispensatories. 

Leaves  of  Asarum  three  parts. 

 Of  Mariorum  -  , 

Flowers  of  Lavender  J     of  each  one  part. 

Reduce  them  to  a  Powder,  which  is  to  be  preser- 
ved in  close  phials.  The  leaves  of  Asarum,  the 
root  of  White  Hellebore,  together  with  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  Betony,  are  the  principal  ingredients  of 
the  "cephalic,"  and  "eye  snuffs"  daily  advertised. 

Lytnrum  Salicaria. 
\.    PURPLE  LOOSESTRIFE. 


A  wild  plant,  that  decorates  the  sides  of  ditches 
and  rivers,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  gar- 
dens. It  grows  to  three  feet  high,  and  is  very  reg- 
ular the  stalk  is  square,  hairy,  and  generally  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint, 
and  they  are  long  and  narrow ;  of  a  dusky  green, 
and  a  little  rough.  The  flowers  stand  in  very  long 
spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  are  large,  and 
of  a  strong  purple  colour.  The  spikes  are  often  a 
foot  or  more  in  length.  The  seed  is  very  little  an4 
brown. 

i 
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This  plant  is  a  native  of  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
in  wet  places,  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  banks  of  lakes,  fish 
ponds,  &c. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  is  an  astringent,  and 
es  such  is  useful  in  diraheas,  dysenteries,  &c.  A 
decoction  or  the  expressed  juice  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  three  ounces.  The  leaves  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Hill,  to  be  a  fine  balsam  for  fresh  wounds,  and 
an  ointment  is  to  be  made  of  them  boiled  in  lard 
which  is  cooling  and  detersive. 

Ly thrum  Hyssopifolium, 

HYSSOP-LEAVED  PURPLE 
LOOSESTRIFE. 

This  is  a'  much  smaller  variety.  It  is  generally 
called  Grass  Poly,  or  Small  hedge  hyssop.  It  grows 
in  hedges,  and  wet  watery  places  throughout  Eng- 
land but  as  the  plant  is  small  and  its  stem  prostrate 
it  is  not  easy  to  find,  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  common  any  where. 

The"  medical  properties  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  last,  but  for  reasons  already  given,  it  is 
very  little  used. 
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Agrimonia  Enpatoria. 
AGRIMONY. 

A  common  English  plant.  It  flowers  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  It  grows  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height ; 
the  leaves  are  winged,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow. 
The  root  is  perennial ;  the  leaves  are  hairy,  of  a  pale 
green,  and  notched  at  the  edges  ;  the  stalk  is  single, 
firm,  and  round ;  the  flowers  stand  in  a  long  spike  ; 
they  are  small  and  numerous,  and  the  seed-vessels 
which  succeed  them  are  rough  like  burs.  The  plant 
is  common  about  hedges. 

The  leaves  are  used  fresh  or  dried  ;  they  have  been 
recommended  in  the  jaundice  ;  but  they  are  found 
by  experience  to  be  good  in  the  diabetes  and  incon- 
tinence of  urine.  The  plant  is  also  one  of  the  fa- 
mous vulnerary  herbs,  and  an  ingredient  in  the  right 
arquebusade  water. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  plant  should  be  fallen 
into  disuseby  modern  Doctors,  there  are  few  that  have 
been  held  in  greater  reputation  for  spitting  of  blood, 
bloody  urine,  and  disorders  of  the  liver.  The  best 
method  of  using  it  is  in  infusion,  a  handful  of  the 
dried  leaves  are  to  be  put  into  a  vessel,  and  a  quart* 
of  boiling  water  poured  upon  them  and  sweetened 
with  a  little  sugar.  By  means  of  this  drink  some 
very  obstinate  liver  complaints  have  been  removed. 
It  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  during  the  day.    It  has 
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been  considered  one  of  the  very  best  herbs  for  clean- 
sing the  skin,  and  purifying  the  blood.  It  forms  a 
very  good  gargle  for  sore  throats. 

Equal  quantities  of  this  herb,  St  John's  Wort, 
Camomile  flowers  and  Wormwood,  made  into  a 
strong  decoction,  is  a  capital  fomentation,  for  violent 
pains,  cramps,  &c. 

The  plant  should  be  gathered  when  in  bloom, 
and  carefully  dried  in  the  shade,  and  hung  up  in 
bundles  in  a  dry  place.  ( 
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Reseda  Sativa. 
GARDEN  ROCKET. 


A  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  two  feet  high, 
and  very  erect.  The  stalk  is  round  and  of  a  deep 
green ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  considerably  broad, 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  divided  at  the  edges : 
the  flowers  are  moderately  large,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour,  veined  with  purple,  and  they  stand  in  a  long 
spike  at  the  tap  of  the  stalk.  The  pods  are  long 
and  slender. 

Some  people  are  fond  of  rocket  as  a  sallad  herb 
but  it  is  not  very  pleasant.    It  works  by  urine,  and 
4$is  good  against  the  scurvy.    A  strong  infusion  of 
the  leaves  made  into  a  syrup  is  good  against  coughs, 
it  causes  expectoration  and  eases  the  lungs. 
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Reseda  Luteola. 
DYER'S  ROCKET. 

The  appearance  of  this  plant  is  very  like  the 
other,  except  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  more  nu- 
merous, one  plant  having  sometimes  three  hundred 
flowers  or  more,  each  flower  stands  on  a  short  pedi- 
cle singly,  and  has  one  awl-shaped  yellow  bracte  at 
the  base,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  small 
with  little  or  no  smell. 

Linnaeus  observes  that  the  nodding  spike  of  flow- 
ers follows  the  course  of  the  sun  even  when  the  sky 
is  covered,  pointing  towards  the  east  in  a  morning, 
to  the  south  at  noon,  westward  in  the  afternoon,  and 
north  at  night.  Cattle,  sheep  excepted,  do  not  eat 
this  plant.  Dyers  make  considerable  use  of  it ;  for 
it  yields  a  most  beautiful  yellow  dye  for  cotton,  wool- 
len, mohair,  silk,  and  linen.  Blue  cloths  are  dip- 
ped in  a  decoction  of  it,  in  order  to  become  green. 
The  yellow  colour  of  the  paint  called  Dutch  Pink 
is  obtained  from  this  plant,  the  whole  of  which, 
when  it  is  about  flowering,  is  pulled  up  for  the  use 
of  the  dyers,  who  employ  it  both  fresh  and  dried, — 
Native  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  in 
wild  pastures,  fallow  fields,  waste  places,  and  on  dry 
banks  and  walls  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Reseda  Odorata. 
SWEET  MIGNONETTE. 

This  lovely  plant  but  I  will  not  atempt 

discription.  All  classes  of  society,  from  the  Duke 
to  the  Labour,  From  the  rich  Millionaire,  to  the 
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Artisan,  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  this  favour- 
ite. It  is  more  adapted  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
than  almost  any  other  plant,  as  it  grows  better  in 
boxes  or  pots,  than  in  beds  in  the  garden. 

The  luxury  of  the  pleasure- garden,  observes  Mr. 
Curtis,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  delightful  odour 
which  this  plant  diffuses ;  and  as  it  grows  more 
readily  in  pots,  its  fragrance  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  house.  The  odour,  though  not  so  refreshing 
as  that  of  the  Sweet  Briar,  is  not  apt  to  offend  the 
most  delicate  olfactories.  Hence  the  French  call 
it  Mignonette,  or  Little  Darling  ;  to  which  Cowper 
alludes,  when  he  terms  it  "the  Frenchman's  favour- 
ite." It  flowers  from  June  till  the  commencement 
of  winter. — It  is  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  transplant,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  upon  another  moderate  hot- 
bed, to  bring  them  forward  ;  but  must  have  a  large 
share  of  free  air  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their 
being  draw  up  weak.  About  the  end  of  May,  they 
may  be  removed  into  pots,  and  placed  in  or  near 
dwellings  ;  and  some  in  warm  borders,  to  flower  and 
seed,  for  those  which  grow  in  the  full  ground  often 
produce  more  seeds  than  those  in  pots :  when  the 
seed-vessels  begin  to  swell,  the  plants  are  frequent- 
ly infested  with  green  caterpillars,  which,  if  not  des- 
troyed, will  eat  off  all  the  seed-vessels,  or,  they  may 
be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot-bed,  which  is  probably  the  better  practise.  —If 
the  seeds  r.re  sown  on  a  light  bed  of  earth  in  Anril 
the  plants  will  come  up  very  well,  and:  when  they 
are  not  transplanted,  will  grow  larger  than  those 
raised  in  the  hot-bed,  but  will  not  flower  so  early, 
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and  hardly  ripen  their  seeds  in  cold  seasons.  In  a 
warm  dry  border,  however,  the  seed  will  come  up 
spontaneously,  and  grow  very  luxuriantly :  but,  to 
have  the  flowers  early  in  spring,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pots  in  autumn,  kept  in  frames  through 
the  winter,  or  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  spring. 


ORDER  IV.  DODECAGYNIA. 


Sempervivum  Tectorum* 
HOUSELEEK. 

A  plant  sufficiently  known  as  well  by  its  parti- 
cular  manner  of  growing,  as  for  its  place  of  growth. 
It  forms  itself  into  clusters  of  a  roundish  figure, 
these  are  composed  of  leaves,  which  are  largest  to- 
wards the  bottom,  and  smallest  at  the  end  ;  they  are 
very  thick  and  juicy,  broad  at  the  base,  sharp  at  the 
point,  flat  on  the  upper  side,  a  little  rounded  on  the 
under,  and  somewhat  hairy  at  their  edges.  .  The 
stalk  grows  to  ten  inches  high ;  it  is  very  thick, 
round,  and  juicy,  upright,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
divided  at  the  top  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves 
on  it,  are  thin  and  narrow.  The  flowers  are  nume- 
rous, they  are  red  and  have  a  green  head  in  fcheir 
middle  ;  which  afterwards  becomes  a  cluster  of  seed 
vessels. 

The  leaves  are  the  part  used;  they  are  applied 
externally  in  inflammations,  and  are  yery  useful, 
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when  cooling  things  may  be  employed.  The  juice 
is  also  cooling  and  astringent  taken  inwardly,  but 
it  is  rarely  used.  Some  praise  it  greatly  for  the 
inflammations  of  the  eyes. 

There  is  another  kind  of  houseleek,  very  unlike 
this  inform,  but  of  the  same  virtues,  this  is  called 
the  lesser  houseleek ;  the  stalks  are  round,  small, 
and  reddish,  and  grow  six  inches  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  rounded,  not  flat  as  the  other  leaves  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  white,  and  stand  in  a  kind  of 
tufts,  like  umbels  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks.  This 
grows  on  old  walls,  and  the  tops  of  houses  like  the 
other. 

The  following  preparation  of  Houseleek  will  an- 
swer every  purpose, 

Take  of  the  expressed  juice  of  Houseleek. . . .  one  ounce. 
White  Sugar  sixteen  ounces. 

Boil  for  a  few  minutes  and  strain  j  dose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  - 
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ORDER  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


Primus  Spinsoa. 
SLOE  or  BLACKTHORN. 


A  prickly  hhrub,  common  in  our  hedges,  with 
pale  green  leaves,  and  black  berries.  It  grows 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  bark  is  dark  coloured 
and  glassy,  and  the  twigs  are  tough.  The  leaves 
are  oval  ,  of  a  very  regular  and  pretty  figure,  and 
elegantly  dented  round  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
little  and  inconsiderable  ;  they  are  of  a  greenish 
white,  and  grow  in  little  clusters.  The  berries 
which  are  ripe  in  September,  are  round,  glossy,  black 
as  big  as  the  largest  pepper-corns,  and  contain  each 
a  stone. 

The  juice  of  the  berries,  boiled  up  with  sugar 
makes  a  good  purge  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  gripe,  unless 
some  spice  be  added  in  the  making :  it  is  a  rough 
purge,  hut  a  very  good  one. 

As  the  flowers  of  the  sloe  appear  sooner  than 
those  of  any  other  tree,  it  is  generally  introduced 
into  plantations,  where  it  forms  an  agreeable  variety, 
it  also  makes  excellent  hedges.  The  wood  being 
hard  and  tough,  is  used  for  a  many  useful  purposes, 
millions  of  wa'kuig  sticks  are  made  from  the  shoots. 
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The  young  leaves  are  extensively  used  in  adulter, 
ating  tea,  and  if  were  not  for  their  astringent  proper- 
ty, there  would  be  no  mischief  in  that.  The  juice 
of  Sloes  is  much  used  by  fraudulent  wine  Merchants 
in  adulterating  port  wine,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
well  adapted  on  account  of  its  astringency,  slight 
acidity,  and  deep  red  colour;  many  a  fop  when 
taking  his  "poort  wind"  and  tapping  his  boots  with 
his  beautiful  blackthorn  stick,  is  little  aware  that 
both  "ivind"  and  stick  have  the  same  origin.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  there  is  more  port  wine  (so  called) 
drank  in  England  alone,  than  is  manufactured  in 
Portugal  ! 

The  dried  sloes  dye  linen  of  a  reddish  colour, 
which,  on  repeated  washings  changes  to  a  durable 
light  blue. 

An  infusion  made  with  one  ounce  of  the  flowers 
fresh  gathered,  to  six  ounces  of  water,  is  a  very 
agreeable  purge  for  an  upgrown  person. 


Infuse  for  twelve  hours  ;  the  liquor  to  be  poured  upon  two 
pounds  of  fresh  flowers  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time, 
and  the  syrup  to  be  finally  made  with  the  strained  liquor  and 
four  pounds  of  sugar. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  drachms  for  children, 
and  from  six  drachms  to  an  ounce  for  adults. 


SYRUP  OF  SLOE  FLOWERS. 


Tak» 


of  fresh  sloe  flowers 
boiling  water. . . . 


.  two  pounds, 
.four  pints. 
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Prunus  Padus. 
CHERRY  TREE. 

This  is  a  well  known  tall  tree,  and  well  shaped. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  roundish,  sharp  at  the  point, 
and  indented  round  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
white,  the  fruit  is  well  enough  known.  The  medi- 
cinal part  of  this  is  the  kernel  within  the  stona. 
This  has  been  supposed  good  against  apoplexies, 
palsies,  and  all  nervous  diseases.  The  water  distilled 
from  it  was  for  this  reason,  in  constant  use  as  a  re- 
medy for  children's  fits  But  a  better  practice  has 
now  obtained:  it  is  thought  that  this^ater  occasioned 
the  disorders  it  was  given  to  remove.  Laurel  water, 
when  made  of  great  strength,  we  know  to  be  a  sudden 
poison  :  when  weak,  it  tastes  like  black -cherry-water, 
and  is  not  mortal ;  in  the  same  manner  black- cherry- 
water,  which  used  to  be  given  to  children  when  weak 
drawn,  has  been  found  to  be  poisonous,  when  of 
great  strength.  There  is  therefore  the  greatest 
reason  imaginable  to  suppose  that  in  any  degree  of 
strength,  it  may  do  mischief.  Very  probably  thou- 
sands of  children  have  died  by  this  unsuspected 
medicine, 

The  gum  which  hangs  upon  the  branches  of 
cherry-trees,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  gum 
arabicj  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as 
in  heat  of  urine,  dissolved  in  barley-water. 
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Amy g dolus  Persica. 
PEACH-'I  REE. 

A  tree  very  frequent  against  our  garden  waiia 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  hrown  bark.  The 
branches  grow  irregularly.  The  leaves  are  beauti- 
ful :  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  elegantly  serrated 
at  the  edges.  The  blossoms  are  large,  and  of  a  pale 
red.  The  fruit  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  de- 
scription :  it  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  covered 
by  a  hairy  skin,  and  inclosing  a  hard  stone,  in  which 
is  a  kernel  of  a  pleasant  bitter  taste. 

The  flowers  are  to  be  used.  A  pint  of  water  is 
to  be  poured  boiling  hot  on  a  pound  weight  of  peach 
blossoms  ;  when  it  has  stood  four  and  twenty  hours, 
it  is  to  be  poured  off,  through  a  sieve,  without 
squeezing,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  it,  over  the  fire  :  this  makes  an  excell- 
ent syrup  for  children.  It  purges  gently,  and  some- 
times will  make  them  puke  a  little.  They  have  so 
frequent  occasion  for  this,  that  people  who  have 
children,  have  continual  use  for  it. 


ORDER  II.  FENTAGYNIA. 


Mespilus  Oxyacantha. 
HAWTHORN. 

A  shrub  too  cdwnnofi  in  our  hedges  to  need  much 
description,  fhe  Uuuk  is  invgular  and  seldom 
straight;  the  branches  are  strong,  tough  ax\g  thorn v  , 
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and  the  leaves  of  a  glossy  green,  and  beautifully 
divided.  The  flowers  are  white  and  beautiful,  the 
fruit  is  small. 

The  flowers  and  the  dried  fruit  are  used  in  medi- 
cine ;  they  have  the  same  virtue  ;  they  work^  by 
urine,  and  are  good  in  the  gravel,  and  all  complaints 
of  that  kind ;  but  there  are  so  many  better  things 
for  the  same  purpose  at  hand,  that  these  are  not 
much  regarded. 

Mespilus  Germanica. 
MEDLAR  TREE. 

A  common  tree  in  our  gardens.  It  is  of  the 
bigness  of  an  apple  tree,  and  grows  in  the  same  ir- 
regular manner  :  the  branches  have  thorns  on  them. 
The  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  apple 
tree,  and  they  terminate  in  a  point.  The  blossoms 
are  large  and  white.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  and 
open  at  the  bottom  :  and  till  very  much  mellowed, 
is  of  an  austere  taste. 

A  strong  decoction  of  unripe  medlars,  is  good  to 
stop  violent  purgings.  The  seeds  work  by  urine, 
and  are  good  against  the  gravel ;  but  there  are  so 
many  more  powerful  things  at  hand,  they  are  seldom 
used. 

Pyrus  Domestica. 
TRUE   SERVICE  TREE. 

A  tree,  wild  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom,  but 
not  kno  wn  in  others,  nor  even  in  many  of  oar  gardens. 
It  grows  twenty  feet  high  or  more,  and  the  branches 
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stand  very  irregularly.  The  leaves  are  each  com- 
posed of  several  pairs  of  smaller,  set  on  a  common 
rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end :  these  are  long, 
narrow,  and  serrated,  so  that  they  have  some  resem- 
blance of  the  ash  tree.  The  flowers  are  not  large; 
they  are  white,  and  stand  in  clusters.  -Each  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fruit  of  t.ie  shape  of  a  pear,  and  of  the 
bigness  of  some  pears  of  the  smaller  kind  ;  these 
are  green,  except  where  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun,  where  they  are  sometimes  reddish;  the 
taste  is  very  pleasant  when  they  are  ripe, 

The  unripe  fruit  is  used ;  they  press  the  juice, 
awl  give  it  against  purgings,  but  it  is  little  known. 

Pyrus  Malus. 
CRAB-TREE 


A  common  hedge  shrub,  and  when  in  flower  very 
beautiful.  The  trunk  is  uneven,  and  the  bark  rough; 
the  branches  are  knotty,  the  wood  is  firm,  and  the 
bark  of  a  dark  colour :  the  leaves  are  broad  and 
short,  the  flowers  are  large  and  reddish,  very  beau- 
tiful and  sweet,  and  the  fruit  is  a  small  apple. 

Verjuice  is  made  from  the  crab;  and  it  is  a  re- 
medy for  the  falling  down  of  the  uvula,  better  than 
most  other  applications :  it  is  also  good  against  sore 
throats,  and  in  all  disorders  of  the  mouth. 
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Spircea  Fillipendula. 
DROPWORT. 


A  very  pretty  wild  plant,  with  tufts  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  leaves  finely  divided.  It  grows  two  feet 
high.  The  stalk  is  round,  striated,  upright,  firm, 
and  branched.  The  leaves  are  large  and  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  lirm  segments,  they  rise 
principally  from  the  root,  and  stand  on  slender  foot- 
stalks. There  are  few  leaves  on  the  stalks,  and 
they  are  small.  The  flowers  are  little,  but  they 
stand  in  great  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  white  on  the  inside  and  often  reddish  on 
the  outside.  The  seeds  are  flattish  and  grow  several 
together.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  small  lumps,  fastened  together  by  filaments. 
This  root  is  the  part  most  used  ;  it  is  good  in  fits 
of  the  gravel,  for  it  promotes  urine  greatly  and  safely. 
For  this  purpose  the  juice  should  be  given,  or  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  fresh  root.  When  dried  it 
may  be  given  in  powder  to  stop  the  whites  and 
purgings,  it  is  a  gentle  and  safe  astringent. 

There  are  several  other  plants  called  in  English 
dropwcrts,  which  are  very  different  in  their  qualities, 
and  one  of  them  is  poisonous  in  a  terrible  degree  ; 
this  last  is  called  hemlock  dropwort ;  care  must 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  right  kind  is  used,  but 
this  is  sufficiently  different  from  all  the  others. 
The  flower  is  composed  of  six  little  leaves,  and  is 
fuH  of  yellow  threads  in  the  middle ;  the  flowers  of 
all  the  others  are  composed  only  of  five  leaves  each. 
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They  are  all  umbelliferous  plants,  but  this  is  not; 
the  flowers  grow  in  clusters  but  not  in  umbels  ;  thej 
grow  like  those  of  the 


A  wnd  plant,  frequent  about  the  sides  of  rivers, 
with  divided  leaves,  and  beautiful  tufts  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  four  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round, 
striated,  upright,  firm,  and  of  a  pale  green,  or 
sometimes  of  a  purple  colour.  The  leaves  are  each 
composed  of  about  three  pair  of  smaller,  set  on  a 
thick  rib,  with  an  odd  leaf  at  the  end  :  they  are  of 
a  fine  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  under- 
neath, and  they  are  rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  but  they  stand  so  close,  that 
the  whole  cluster  looks  like  one  large  flower.  The 
seeds  are  set  in  a  twisted  order. 

The  root  of  meadow  sweet  is  reckoned  of  singular 
efficacy  in  fevers ;  a  decoction  of  it  is  made  with 
white  wine,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
table  spoons-ful.  An  infusion  made  of  the  flowers 
is  an  excellent  remedy  for  disorders  of  the  skin, 
which  may  be  drank  as  a  common  beverage.  If  in- 
dividuals who  are  troubled  with  a  foul  scrofulous 
skin,  will  take  the  trouble  to  wash  the  surface  of  the 
body  frequently,  and  rub  well  till  they  become  warm' 
drinking  plentifully  of  the  above  infusion  during 
the  day,  and  observe,  a  strict  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  they  may  depend  upon  a  cure  in  time, 
if  the  disorder  be  curable. 


MEADOW  SWEET. 
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?  

It  is  an  old  English  custom  to  strew  the  flowers 
of  meadow  sweet,  in  rooms  of  houses  on  festive  oc- 
casions, as  also  the  rooms  of  sick  persons. 


ORDER  III.  POLYGYNIA. 


Rosa' 
ROSE. 

By  the  common  and  universal  consent  of  the 
people  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  times,  the  Rose  is 
acknowledged  the  Queen  of  /lowers.  Its  beauty  and 
fragrance  has  been  sung  by  Poets,  has  been  admired 
by  the  lovers  of  nature,  from  the  times  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  through  all  the  intermediate  ages,  tc 
our  own  times,  and  the  theme  is  inexhaustible. 

If  all  the  poetry  that  has  been  written  on  the  rose 
were  collected,  the  matter  would  n'l  hundreds  if  noi 
thousands  of  volumes,  and  additions  to  the  stock 
are  daily  being  made.  And  by  an  arrangement  of 
our  benevolent  Creator  we  find  the  rose  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  from  the  frozen  regions  of 
Lapland  and  Siberia,  to  the  equator,  wherever  in- 
deed a  flower  of  any  kind  will  grow  there  blooms 
the  rose. 

Child  of  the  summer,  charming  rose, 

No  longer  in  confinement  lie  ; 
Arise  to  light ;  thy  form  disclose  j 

Rival  the  spangles  of  the  sky. 
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The  rains  are  gone  ;  the  storms  are  o'er : 

Winter  retires  to  make  thee  way, 
Come  then  thou  sweetly  blushing  flower; 

Come  lovely  stranger  come  away. 

Cassimee. 

The  diversities  of  the  Rose  are  so  numerous,  that 
Botanists  have  had  great  difficulty  to  determine  the 
species  from  the  varieties.  Some  have  contended, 
(and  the  great  Linnaeus  amongst  the  rest )  that  the 
Rosa  Canina,  or  common  Dog  rose  of  our  hedges  is 
the  only  natural  Rose  ;  and  all  the  other  sorts  are 
varieties,  caused  by  cultivation  or  accident.  And 
when  we  examine  the  beauty  of  the  wild  rose,  its 
elegant  simplicity,  and  delicate  fragrance  ;  we  may 
conclude  it  is  not  an  unworthy  parentage.  It  is  found 
growing  plentifully  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
trses  or  shrubs  of  any  kind  will  grow.  I 

In  Mr.  Green's  Botanical  Dictionary  now  open 
before  me,  I  find  forty-five  sorts  of  roses,  and  some 
of  the  Florists  have  published  lists  of  hundreds  of 
sorts.  A  catalogue  published  by  Messrs.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridge-worth,  of  Roses  on  sale  by  them,  gives,  of 
Rosa  Indica,  or  Chinese  Roses  7U  sorts,  Rosa  Indica 
Odorata,  or  Tea  scented  Rose  51  sorts,  of  Scotch 
Roses  27  sorts,  and  hundreds  of  others;  many  stocks 
of  Roses  belonging  to  English  Florists  have  been 
valued  at  thousands  of  pounds !  and  one  amateur 
Florist,  a  Merchant  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  was 
said  to  have  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  Roses 
alone !  This  gentleman  unfortunately  foiled,  and  I 
hope  his  creditors  would  shew  some  indulgence  to 
him  on  account  of  his  taste,  but  alas !  when  men  want; 
money,  they  do  not  like  to  be  put  off  with  being  told 
it  has  been  expended  in  flowers. 
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The  only  sorts  of  Roses  used  in  medicine  are  the 
following : — 

Rosa  Canina. 
DOG-ROSE 

This  is  the  common  wild  Rose  growing  on  hedges 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  is  sufficiently 
known.  The  excresence  ot  reddish  green  colour 
generally  found  on  this  shrub,  is  occasioned  by  a 
small  insect,  making  a  puncture  to  lay  its  eggs,  and 
where  its  young  pass  the  larva  state.  This  was 
considered  of  singular  efficacy  formerly  as  an  as- 
tringent. 

The  following  preparations  are  used  : — 

CONFECTION  OF  DOG  ROSE. 

Take  of  the  pulp  of  Dog  Rose  one  pound 

Fefmed  Sugar  in  Powder  twenty  ounces ; 

Rub  them  well  together  till  they  are  properly  incorporated. 

This  is  principally  used  as  a  basis  for  more  pow- 
erful medicines  in  pills. 

The  following  linctus  is  also  commonly  used  for 
coughs  : — 


Take  of  the  above  confection  two  ounces ; 

Oil  of  Almonds  two  drachms; 

Tinc  ture  of  Squills  one  drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  Opium  twenty  drops. 


A  tea  spoon  -ful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome. 
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Rosa  Gallica. 
RED  ROSE. 

This  species  has  obtained  the  name  of  English 
Rose,  because  this  and  the  White  are  the  most 
ancient  Roses  known  in  our  country,  and  have  been 
assumed  by  our  kings  as  cognizances  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  also  because  the  Red  Rose  occurs  oftener 
in  England,  and  is  more  commonly  used  there  than 
in  other  places. — The  varieties  are  the  Mundi  Rose, 
which  has  the  flowers  very  elegantly  striped  or  va- 
riegated with  red  and  white  ;  in  other  circumstances 
it  so  perfectly  resembles  the  Red  Rose,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  variety  of  that ;  indeed 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  Red  Rose  or  two  ap- 
pears on  the  same  plant  with  the  variegated  flowers. 
The  varieties  called,  Childing,  Marble,  and  Douule 
Virgin  Roses,  have,  in  Mr.  Miller's  judgment,  great 
affinity  with  each  other.    The  flowers  of  this  species 
possess  neither  the  fragrance  nor  the  opening  quality 
of  the  preceding  species ;  but  are  chiefly  valued  for 
their  astringency,  which  is  most  considerable  before 
the  petals  expand,  and  therefore  in  this  state  they 
are  chosen  for  medical  use,  and  ordered  in  different 
preparations,  as  a  conserve,  honey,  infusion  and  a 
syrup.    These  preparations,  especially  the  first  and 
second,  have  been  highly  esteemed  in  phthisical 
cases,  particularly  by  the  Arabian  Physicians.  But 
in  all  the  cases  cited,  it  appeals  that  the  use  of  the 
conserve  of  roses  was  constantly  joined  with  that  of 
milk  and  farinacia,  together  with  proper  exercise  in 
the  open  air;  and  hence  it  has  very  properly  been 
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doubted  whether  the  recovery  could  be  wholly  im- 
puted to  the  roses,  though  their  mild,  astringent,  and 
corroborant  virtues,  certainly  contributed  much. 
In  some  cases  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  the  con^ 
serve  was  taken  in  the  space  of  a  month.  The  in-4 
fusion  is  a  grateful  cooling  subastringent,  taken  for 
spitting  of  blood,  in  which  its  efficacy  chiefly  depends 
on  its  acidity.  The  syrup  derives  its  use  merely 
from  its  colour.  Both  the  acidity  and  the  colour  of 
the  petals  are  best  preserved  by  hasty  drying. 

The  following  are  from  the  London  Pharma- 
copia : 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  RED  ROSES. 

Take  of  dried  petals  of  Red  Hoses  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiiing  Water  two  pints  and  a  half ; 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  three  drachms  ; 

Refined  Sugar  one  ounce  and  a  half 

Pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a  covered  glass  vessel,  then 
drop  in  the  acid  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Finally 
strain  the  liquor  and  add  the  sugar. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the 
Rose.  It  makes  a  most  useful  drink  in  fevers,  and 
consumptive  patients.    It  is  also  useful  as  a  gargle. 


Macerate  the  petals  in  ths  water  for  six  hours,  addthehoney 
to  the  filtered  liquor,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence 
by  the  aid  of  a  water  bath. 


ROSE  HONEY. 


Take  of  the  petals  of  Red  Rosea  dried 

Boiling  Water  

Clarified  Honey  


.  four  ounces 
three  pints ; 
five  pounds  ; 
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This  is  principally  used  by  Medical  men  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  more  powerful  medicines  in  mix- 
tures. 

Rubus  Fruticosus. 
BRAMBLE. 

Arte  most  common  bush  in  our  hedges.  The 
stalks  are  woody,  angulated,  and  of  a  purplish  co- 
lour ;  and  they  are  armed  with  crooked  spines  ;  the 
leaves  are  rough,  indented,  and  stand  either  five  or 
three  on  a  stalk.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  very 
faint  tinge  of  purplish,  and  the  fruit  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  small  grains, 

The  most  neglected  things  have  their  use.  The 
buds  of  the  bramble  leaves  boiled  in  spring  water, 
and  the  decoction  sweetened  with  honey,  are  excell- 
ent for  a  sore  throat.  A  syrup  made  of  the  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit,  with  very  fine  sugar,  is  cooling  and 
astringent.  It  is  good  in  moderate  purgings.  The 
berries  are  to  be  gathered  for  this  purpose,  when 
they  are  red. 

Rubus  IdcBUs 
RASPBERRY, 

A  little  shrub,  common  in  our  gardens,  but  wild 
also  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  stalks  are 
round,  weak,  tender,  of  a  pale  brown,  and  prickly. 
The  leaves  are  each  composed  of  five  others:  they 
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are  large,  of  a  pale  green,  indented  about  the  edges 
and  hairy.  The  tlovvers  are  little,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  threads  in  the  middle.  The 
fruit  is  the  common  raspberry,  composed  like  the 
blackberry  of  several  grains  :  it  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  of  a  delicate  taste.  The  colour  varies,  but  white 
ones  are  common. 

The  juice  of  ripe  raspberries,  boiled  up  with  sugar 
makes  an  excellent  syrup.  It  is  pleasant,  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  stomach,  good  against  sickness  and 
Teachings. 

Frag  aria  Vesca. 
STRAWBERRY 


A  very  common  little  plant,  both  in  our  woods 
and  gardens.  The  leaves  stand  three  upon  each 
stalk,  and  they  are  large,  broad,  sharp  at  the  point, 
And  serrated  about  the  edges ;  the  stalks  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  take  root  at  the  joints  :  the  rlowers 
are  white  ;  they  stand  four  or  live  together  upon  a 
long  foot-stalk  rising  from  the  root  and  without  any 
veins  :  they  are  white,  and  moderately  large  ;  the 
fruit  is  well  known.  When  ripe  it  is  red,  and  of  an 
agreeable  taste. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used  ;  an  infusion  of  them 
is  good  liquor  to  wash  a  sore  mouth  or  throat ;  taken 
in  large  quantities,  it  works  by  urine,  and  is  good 
against  the  jaundice. 

Ladies,  and  those  who  wish  for  good  and  clean 
teeth,  there  is  nothing  better  than  cleaning  them 
with  ripe  strawberries,  and  it  is  a  safe  dentrljice, 
f 
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which  cannot  be  said  of  nine  tenths  of  the  tooth 
pastes  and  powders  generally  used.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  useful  fruits  grown,  in  eating  of  which 
you  can  scarcely  indulge  to  excess.  It  has  with 
great  propriety,  been  called  the  "  Oyster  of  Sum- 
mer." It  cannot  indeed  be  too  extensively  culti- 
vated. 

Potentilla  Reptans. 
CINQUE-FOIL. 

A  creeping  wild  plant  common  about  way  sides 
and  in  pastures.  The  stalks  are  round  and  smooth, 
and  usually  of  a  reddish  colour;  they  lie  upon  the 
ground,  and  take  root  at  the  joints  ;  the  leaves  stand 
on  long  foot- stalks,  five  on  each  stalk;  they  are  a- 
bove  an  inch  long,  narrow,  of  a  deep  dusky  green, 
and  indented  at  the  edges,  the  flowers  also  stand  on 
long  foot,  stalks,  they  are  yellow  and  of  the  breadth 
of  a  shilling,  very  bright,  and  beautiiul,  The  root 
is  large  and  long,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown  rind. 

The  root  is  the  part  used ;  it  should  be  dug  up  in 
April,  and  the  outer  bark  taken  off  and  dried,  the 
rest  is  useless ;  this  bark  is  to  be  given  in  powder 
for  all  sorts  of  fluxes  ;  it  stops  purgings,  spitting  of 
blood,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  is  also  useful  in 
coughs,  jaundice,  and  ulcers  in  the  kidneys.  _  The 
best  part  of  this  plant  for  Medical  purposes  is  the 
bark  of  the  root,  which  should  be  dried,  when  it  will 
keep  all  winter,  and  may  be  taken  in  powder  of  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm,  at  a  dose.  An  excellen  t  de- 
coction is  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  bark  of 
the  root,  in  three  gills  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  a 
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quarter  of  which  maybe  drunk  two  or  three  times  a 
dav  for  all  the  above  disorders. 

This  decoction  will  also  be  found  serviceable  to 
bathe  inflamed  sore  eyes. 

Tormentilla  Officinalis. 
TOUMENTIL. 

A  very  common  wild  plant,  but  very  pretty,  and 
of  great  virtue.  The  stalks  are  eight  inches  long, 
but  they  don't  stand  upright.  They  are  very  slender,  v 
round,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  leaves  stand 
seven,  or  thereabout,  together  at  a  joint,  all  rising 
from  one  base ;  they  are  narrow,  longish,  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  beautiful 
shining  yellow :  they  grow  on  slender  foot-stalks, 
and  are  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  crow  foot 
flowers,  only  more  beautiful ;  and  much  less.  The 
roots  are  large,  thick,  and  crooked,  brown  on  the 
outside,  and  reddish  within,  and  of  an  austere  taste. 

The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  is  best  dried  ;  it 
may  be  given  in  powder,  or  decoction.  The  powder 
is  excellent  against  the  bleeding  of  the  piles,  and 
bloody  stools.  Two  ounces  of  the  root  added  to  a 
quart  of  harts-horn  drink  in  the  boiling,  gives  it  a 
pretty  colour,  and  adds  to  its  virtue ;  the  root  is 
cordial  as  well  as  astringent,  and  operates  a  little  by 
sweat :  this  decoction  is  therefore  very  serviceable 
in  fevers,  attended  with  .purgings.  It  checks  this 
moderately,  and  is  good  against  the  fever  at  the  same 
time. 
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The  powdered  root  may  he  given  in  doses  of  half 
a  drachm  to  a  scruple,  but  the  best  way  is  to  give  it 
in  decoction  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  root  to  two 
quarts  of  water,  down  to  three  pints ;  the  patient 
may  take  half  a  tea  cup-full  at  a  time.  A  very  strong 
decoction  will  remove  warts,  and  is  goodfor  old 
ulcers.  If  Tormentil  came  from  India,  or  China, 
it  would  be  more  used  than  it  is,  but  being  cheap, 
and  easily  come  at,  it  is  (like  many  o.her  herbs  in 
the  same  perdicament)  neglected. 

Gtum  Urbanum. 

'    AVENS  or  HERB  BENNET 

A  common  wild  plant  neglected,  but  worthy  of 
our  notice.  It  grows  about  hedges,  and  rises  to 
fourteen  inches  high  ;  the  stalk  is  firm  and  slender, 
and  is  divided  into  several  branches.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  rough,  the  stalk  also  is  hairy.  The  leaves 
that  grow  from  the  root  are  winged;  they  consist  of 
three  pair  of  small  ones,  and  one  much  larger  at  the 
end.  Those  on  the  stalk  are  smaller,  and  consist 
of  fewer  parts ;  but  otherwise  they  are  like.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow ;  they  are  succeeded 
by  rough  heads,  as  big  as  a  horse  bean,  composed 
of  many  seeds  with  hooked  filaments.  The  root  is 
longish  and  large,  of  a  firm  substance,  reddish  co- 
lour, and  very  fragrant  spicy  smell ;  it  is  better  than 
many  drugs  kept  in  the  shops. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  root  of  Avens  put  in  ale 
gives  it  a  fine  flavour.    In  some  parts  the  roots  axe 
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used  to  tan  leather,  it  is  also  used  to  die  wool,  to 
which  it  gives  a  permanent  yellow  colour.  The 
young  shoots  are  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  addition 
to  sallads. 

The  root  powdered  is  equal  to  the  Peruvian  Bark 
in  the  ague,  ^iven  in  doses  of  a  drachm  every  two 
hours,  in  weak  wine.  In  Cholera  Morbus,  dysent- 
eries, and  all  disorders  arising  from  a  weak  or  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  an  infusion  of  the  root  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage.  A.  compound  Tincture 
made  in  the  following  manner  is  recommended  in 
cases  of  great  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  AVENS. 

Take  of  Avens  root,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Angelica  root,  bruised, 
Tormentil  root,  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce  ; 
Jar  raisin?,  stoned,  two  ounces : 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Macerate  for  a  month,  in  a  warm  place,  then  filter  through 
paper. — ?)ose  half  an  ounce. 
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Chelidonium  Majus 
GREAT  CELADINE. 

A.  common  wild  plant  with  large  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  :  which,  when  broken  in  any  part,  stalk,  or 
leaves,  emits  a  yellow  juice.  It  grows  three  feet 
high,  but  the  stalks  are  not  very  robust,  they  are 
round,  green,  and  naked,  with  thick  joints.  The 
leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint ;  they  are  large,  long, 
and  deeply  divided  at  the  edges,  and  are  of  a 
yellowish  green.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  and  they  stand  on  long  footstalks 
several  together. 

Celandine  should  be  used  fresh,  for  it  looses  the 
greatest  part  of  its  virtue  in  drying.  The  juice  is 
the  best  way  of  giving  it;  and  this  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  the  jaundice  :  it  is  also  good  against  all 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  if  continued  a  time, 
will  do  great  service  against  the  scurvy.  The  juice 
also  is  used  successfully  for  sore  eyes. 

To  those  troubled  with  warts,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  take  the  stalk  of  this  plant,  break  it  in 
two,  and  apply  the  juice  to  the  part,  and  the  warts 
will  soon  disappear. 
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Ficaria  Verna. 
LITTLE  CELADINE  or  PILE  WORT. 

The  great  and  the  little  celandine,  are  plants  so 
perfectly  different,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what 
could  indues  the  old  writers  to  call  them  both  by 
the  same  name.  They  hardly  agree  in  anything, 
except  it  be  that  they  have  both  yellow  flowers. 
The  great  celandine  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the 
poppy  ;  the  small  celandine  to  that  of  the  crow-foot ; 
nor  are  they  any  more  alike  in  virtues  than  in  form. 

Little- celandine  is  a  low  plant,  which  is  seen  al- 
most every  where  in  damp  places  in  spring,  with 
broad  c.eep  green  leaves,  and  glossy  yellow  flowers. 
It  does  not  grow  to  any  height.  The  leaves  are  an 
inch  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  ;  they  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  the  garden  hepaticas,  and  are  of  a 
dirk  green,  and  frequently  spotted  ;  they  rise  singly 
from  the  root  on  long,  slender  and  naked  foot-stalks. 
The  flowers  rise  also  sinafy  from  the  root  on  long 
slender,  and  naked  stalks  ;  they  are  as  broad  as  a 
shilling,  of  a  fine  shining  yellow  colour,  and  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  leaves.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
and  has  small  white  tuberous  lumps  connected  to 
the  strings. 

The  roots  are  commended  very  much  against  the 
piles,  the  juice  of  them  is  to  be  taken  inwardly ; 
and  some  are  very  fond  of  an  ointment  made  of  the 
leaves,  they  chop  them  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in 
lard  till  they  are  crisp ;  then  strain  off  the  lard, 
which  is  converted  into  a  fine  green  cooling  ointment. 
The  operation  of  the  root  is  by  urine,  but  not  vio- 
lently. 
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Papaver  Rhceas. 
RED  POPPY. 

A  common  wild  plant  in  our  corn  fields,  distin- 
guished by  its  great  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a  foot 
high.  The  stalk  is  round,  slender,  hairy,  of  a  pale 
green,  and  branched.  The  leavps  are  long  and 
nariow  of  a  dusky  green,  hairy,  and  very  deeply, 
but  very  regularly  indented.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  of  an  extremely  bright  and  fine  scarlet 
colour,  a  litle  blackish  towards  the  bottom.  The 
head  is  small,  not  larger  than  a  horse  bean,  and  the 
seeds  are  small,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  The  whole 
plant  is  full  of  a  bitter  yellowish  juice,  which  runs 
out  when  it  is  any  where  broken,  and  has  something 
of  the  smell  of  opium. 

The  following  infusion  and  decoction  are  from 
the  London  Pharmacopia  : — 

INFUSION  OF  RED  POPPY. 

Take  of  fresh  Red  Poppy  petals  one  ounce  : 

Boiling  Water...'  one  pint : 

Infuse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  Dose,  from 
one  to  four  ounces. 

SYRUP  OF  RED  POPPY. 

Take  of  fresh  Red  Poppy  petals  one  pound  : 

Boiling  water  one  pint : 

Refined  sugar  two  pounis  and  a  half. 

To  children  and  people  of  weak  constitutions,  to 
whom  opiates  are  dangerous,  either  of  the  above 
preparations  may  be  administered,  as  they  are  not 
so  strong. 
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Papaver  Somniferum. 
WHITE  POPPY. 

A  tall  and  beautiful  plant,  kept  in  our  gardens, 
a  native  of  the  warmer  climates.  It  grows  a  yard 
and  a  half  high  :  the  stalk  is  round,  smooth,  upright 
and  of  a  bluish  green  ;  the  leaves  are  very  long, 
considerably  broad,  and  deeply  and  irregularly  cut 
in  at  the  edges ;  they  are  also  of  a  blueish 
green  colour,  and  stand  irregularly  on  the  stalk. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  and  white,  one  stands  at 
the  top  of  each  division  of  the  stalk  ;  when  they  are 
fallen,  the  seed-vessel,  or  poppy  head,  grows  to  the 
bieness  of  a  largr  *pple,  and  contains  within  it  a 
very  great  quantity  of  small  whitish  seeds,  with 
several  skinny  divisions. 

When  any  part  oi  the  plant  is  broken,  there  flows 
out  a  thick  milky  juice,  of  a  strong,  bitter,  and  hot 
taste,  very  like  that  of  opium,  and  full  as  disagreea- 
ble. 

The  heads  are  used  with  us,  and  sometimes  the 
seeds.  Of  the  heads  boiled  in  water,  is  made  the 
syrup  of  diacodium.  The  heads  are  to  be  dried  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  decoction  is  to  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  then  boiled  up  with  su^ar. 
The  seeds  are  beaten  up  into  emulsions  with  barley 
water,  and  they  are  good  against  stranguries,  and 
heat  of  urine :  they  have  nothing  of  the  sleepy  virtue 
of  the  syrups,  nor  of  the  other  parts  or  preparations 
of  the  poppy.  Syrup  of  diacodium,  puts  people  to 
sleep  ;  but  gently,  and  is  safer  than  opium  or  laud- 
anum. 
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Opium  is  nothing  more  than  the  milky  juice  of 
this  plant  concreted  ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  heads  : 
they  cut  them  while  upon  the  plant  in  the  warmer 
countries,  and  the  juice  which  flows  out  of  the 
wound,  hardens  and  becomes  opium  ;  they  make  an 
inferior  kind  also,  by  bruising  and  squeezing  the 
heads.  Laudanum  is  a  tincture  of  this  opium  made 
in  wine.  Either  one  or  the  other  is  given  to  com- 
pose people  to  sleep,  and  to  abate  the  sense  of  pain  ; 
they  are  also  cordial  and  promote  sweat ;  but  they 
are  to  be  given  with  great  care  and  caution,  for  they 
are  very  powerful,  and  therefore  they  may  be  very 
dangerous  medicines.  It  is  good  to  stop  violent 
purgings  and  vomiting ;  but  this  must  be  effected 
by  small  doses  carefully  given.  The  present  prac- 
tice depends  upon  opium  and  bleeding  for  the  cure 
of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
that  any  person  ever  was  cured,  who  became  tho- 
roughly distempered  from  that  bite.  One  of  the 
strongest  instances  we  have  known,  was  in  a  person 
of  St.  George's  hospital,  under  the  cure  of  Dr. 
Hoadly,  there  was  an  appearance  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  cure  was  effected  by  this  method. 

Pa  paver  Nigrum. 
BLACK  POPPY. 

A  tall  and  fine  plant,  but  not  so  elegant  as  the 
former.  It  is  a  yard  high.  The  stalk  is  upright, 
firm,  and  smooth  and  towards  the  top  divides  lDto 
some  branches.    The  leave?  are  long  and  broad,  of 
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a  bluish  green  colour,  and  deeply  and  irregularly 
cut  in  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  large  and  single : 
they  are  of  a  dead  purple  colour,  with  a  black  bottom. 
The  heads  or  seed  vessels  are  round,  and  of  the 
bigness  of  a  walnut     The  seed  is  black. 

A  syrup  of  the  heads  of  this  poppy  is  a  stronger 
suporific  than  the  common  diacodium,  but  it  is  not 
used.  The  gentleness  of  that  medicine,  is  its  merit: 
when  something  more  powerful  is  used,  it  is  better 
to  have  recourse  to  opium,  or  laudanum. 

Nymphcea  Alba. 
WHITE  WATER-LILY. 


A  large  and  elegant  plant,  the  broad  leaves  of 
which  we  see  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
m  our  brooks  not  unfrequently  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
large  wljite  flowers  among  them.    The  root  of  the 
plant  is  very  long,  and  extremely  thick,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  mud.    The  leaves  rise  singly  one  on 
each  stalk;  the  stalks  are  round,  thick,  and  of  a 
spungy  substance,  having  a  white  pith  in  them  ;  and 
the  leaves  also  are  thick,  and  somewhat  spungy  ; 
they  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  they  lie  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.    The  flowers  stand  upon  single 
loot-stalks,  arising  like  those  of  the  leaves  seperatdv 
from  the  root,  and  being  like  them  light,  round, 
and  full  of  a  white  pith  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  and  have  some  yellow  threads  in  the  middle  • 
the  seed-vessel  is  large  and  roundish,  and  the  seeds 
are  numerous. 
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Th-  root  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh,  and 
given  in  a  strong  decoction.  It  is  a  powerful  remedy 
in  the  whites  ,  and  in  those  weaknesses  left  after 
venereal  complaints :  it  is  also  good  against  violent 
purgings,  especially  where  there  are  bloody  stools. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  water  lily  in  our  ditches, 
particularly  a  large  yellow  flowered  one,  whose  roots 
possess  the  same  virtues  with  the  others  but  in  a 
less  degree. 

Tilia  Europcea. 
LIME  TREE. 


A  tree  common  enough  in  parks  and  gardens,  ana 
when  in  flower  very  beautiful  and  fragrant ;  the  trunk 
is  thick,  and  the  branches  grow  with  a  tolerable  re- 
gularity. The  leaves  are  short,  broad,  of  a  figure 
approaching  to  round,  but  terminating  in  a  point, 
and  serrated  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow  on 
long  yellowish  stalks,  with  a  yellow,  oblong,  and 
narrow  leaf  upon  them.  They  are  themselves  also 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  extremely  delicate 
and  sweet  smell.    The  fruit  is  roundish  and  small. 

The  flowers  of  the  lime  are  useful  in  Epilepsy, 
and  nervous  fevers,  made  into  a  decocti«>n,  or  infusion 
they  will  be  found  serviceable  in  asthma,  or  Irritating 
coughs  ;  as  the  whole  tree,  but  more  particularly 
the  inner  bark  is  full  of  a  soft  mucilage,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable  in  burns,  scalds,  and  gouty 
swellings,  or  inflamatory  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
joints.    The  powdered  leaves  oaav  be  taken  in  dosea 


of  half  a  drachm,  to  relieve  urinary  heats  The  juicj 
as  obtained  by  tapping  the  tree  near  the  root,  i 
considered  of  great  use  in  the  falling  sickness. 

The  following  preparation  will  be  found  useiu 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  lime  is  applied. 

INFUSION  OF  LIME  FLOWERS. 


Take  of  Lime  flowers. 
Liquorice  Root 
Boiling  water 


four  drachms; 
four  drachms ; 
three  pints. 


Infuse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  pleasant  and 
wholesome  drink  for  asthmatic  people  j  to  be  taken 
warm. 
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Pasonia  Corollina. 
PIONY. 

A  flower  common  in  our  gardens,  but  of  great  use 
as  well  as  ornament.  The  common  double  piony  is 
not  the  kind  used  in  medicine ;  this  is  called  the 
female  piony;  the  single  flowered  one  called  the 
male  piony,  is  the  right  kind.  This  grows  two  or 
three  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  striated,  and 
branched  :  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  each 
composed  of  several  others ;  the  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  with  a  green  head  in  the 
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middle.  When  these  are  decayed,  this  head  swells 
out  into  two  or  more  seed  vessels,  which  are  whitish 
and  hairy  on  the  outside,  and  red  within,  and  full  ot 
black  seeds.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
roundish  lumps,  connected  by  fibres  to  the  main 
source  of  the  stalk  ;  these  are  brown  on  the  outside 
and  whitish  within. 

These  roots  are  used  ;  the  powder  of  them  dried 
is  good  against  hysteric  and  nervous  complaints. 
It  is  particularly  recommended  against  the  falling 
sickness. 

%D.elpliimwm  Consolida. 
LARK'S  SPUR. 


A  common  flower  in  our  gardens  ;  but  not  without 
its  virtues.  It.  grows  a  yard  high;  the  stalks  are. 
round,  upright,  firm  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves 
are  cut  into  a  multitude  of  long,  narrow,  and  very 
fine  divisions,  and  are  ol  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
the  flowers  which  grow  in  long  spikes  at  the  tops  Oi 
the  branches,  are  naturally  blue,  but  often  led  or 
white.  They  are  moderately  large  and  have  a  kind 
of  spur  behind. 

The  leaves  are  used  :  they  must  be  boiled  fresh  in 
water,  and  the  decoction  is  good  against  the  bleeding 
piles.  It  stops  the  hermorrage,  and  at  the  same  time 
cools  the  body,  whereas  too  many  of  the  astringent 
medicines  are  heating. 
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Delphinium  Staphisagria. 
STAVES-ACRE. 

A  very  pretty  plant,  native  of  Italy,  and  kept  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The 
stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  and  upright,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  leaves  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  but  di- 
vided deeply  into  seven  parts,  and  these  serrated  at 
the  edges;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  graen,  and 
stand  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
blue,  large,  and  very  like  the  flowers  of  lark-spur: 
they  grow  in  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the  stalks ;  the 
seed-vessels  are  notched,  and  the  seeds  rough. 

Staves-acre  is  one  of  the  class  of  herbs,  such  as 
Foxglove,  Hemlock,  and  others,  that  are  not  to  be 
made  use  of  without  great  caution,  it  is  a  very  acri- 
monious and  dangerous  plant.  The  seeds  are  held 
in  great  repute  for  the  cure  of  the  Itch,  destroying 
lice,  and  other  vermin  on  the  human  body,  and  gen- 
erally enters  into  the  composition  of  ointments  for 
such  purposes. 

The  powdered  seeds  have  been  given  as  a  purge 
for  dropsical  patients,  but  must  be  given  in  very 
small  quantities  at  first,  (two  or  three  grains  are  e- 
nough  to  begin  with,)  and  increased  till  the  effect 
be  produced.  The  following  decoction  is  one  of  the 
best  outward  applications  for  the  itch,  it  must  be 
laid  on  with  a  linen  rag  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

DECOCTION  OF  STAVES- ACRE. 

Take  of  the  seeds  of  staves-acre  two  ounces, 

Spring  water  three  pints ; 

Foil  down  to  two  pints,  strain,  and  add  forty  drops  of 
Laudanum. 
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Aconitum  Napellus. 

WOLF'S   BANE   or  MONK'S 
HOOD. 

There  are  many  poisonous  aconites,  not  used  ; 
but  there  is  one  medicinal  and  kept  in  shops  :  this 
is  called  the  wholesome  aconite. 

It  is  a  small  plant,  a  foot  high,  with  pale  green 
divided  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  erect, 
and  the  stalk  is  firm,  angular,  and  hairy  ;  the  leaves 
do  not  stand  in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
hooded,  and  of  a  pleasant  smell ;  the  seed-vessels 
are  membranaceous,  and  the  seeds  black  ;  the  root 
tuberous,  it  sometimes  consists  of  one  lump  or  knob, 
sometimes  of  more.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  but 
we  have  it  in  gardens.  The  root  is  the  only  part 
used  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  against  poisons, 
but  it  is  not  much  regarded  at  this  time. 

Aquilegia  Vulgaris, 
COLUMBINE. 

A  common  garden  flower,  but  a  native  also  of  our 
country.  It  grows  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  di- 
vided into  many  parts,  generally  in  a  threefold  or- 
der ;  the  stalks  are  round,  tirm,  upright,  and  a  little 
hairy;  the  flowers  are  blue  and  large;  the  seeds  are 
contained  in  a  kind  of  horned  capsules.    The  leaves 
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and  the  seeds  are  used  ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
said  to  be  good  against  sore  throats.  The  seeds 
open  obstructions,  and  are  excellent  in  the  jaundice, 
and  other  complaints  from  like  causes. 

This  is  another  dangerous  plant,  and  although 
formerly  strongly  recommended  in  small  pox,  Mea- 
sles, &c.  it  is  now  wholly  abandoned,  particularly 
as  we  have  other  remedies  equally  certain  in  their 
effects,  and  free  from  danger.  A  blue  syrup  is 
made  of  the  flowers  by  the  Chemists,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  better  test  for  the  presance  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  than  the  syrup  of  Violets. 

Nigella  Damascena. 
FENNEL  FLOWER. 

A  singular  and  pretty  plant  kept  in  gardens.  It 
grows  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  stalk  is  firm, 
round,  striated,  upright  and  hollow.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fine  slender  parts 
like  those  of  fennel,  only  very  small  in  comparison, 
and  thence  it  had  the  English  name  of  fennel  dow- 
er ;  they  stand  irregularly  on  the  stalks,  and  are  of 
a  pale  green.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  :  they  are  singular  and  pretty,  the  colour 
is  whitish,  and  they  are  moderately  large,  the  green 
leaves  about  them  give  them  a  very  particular 
grace. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  fresh  gathered,  is  good  for 
the  head- ache  ;  it  is  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose,  and 
it  will  occasion  sneezing  ;  inwardly  taken  it  work* 
by  urine,  and  it  is  good  in  the  jaundice* 
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Clematis  Vitalba. 
TRAVELLER'S  JOY, 

This  is  the  beautiful  climbing  plant,  frequently 
seen  at  the  doors  of  houses  and  arbours  in  gardens, 
intertwining,  and  covering  the  trellis  work.  In  good 
old  times  in  England,  when  labourers  had  cottages 
and  gardens,  and  when  they  had  self  respect,  when- 
Dukes  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  hanging  them, 
as  to  offer  them  "curry  powder"  instead  of  bacon, 
or  to  consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  union 
work-house,  after  having  spent  the  prime  of  life  in 
hard  work.  In  those  days  scarce  a  labourer's  cot- 
tage was  to  be  seen  which  was  not  covered  with  the 
Vine,  the  Hop,  or  the  Traveller's  Joy  ;  like  all  the 
favourites  in  those  days,  it  had  a  religious  name  given 
which  it  retains  in  some  parts  of  England  at  pres- 
ent, namely,  "Virgins  bower,"  or  "our  Lady's  bow- 
er". The  plant  is  not  used  in  medicine,  but  where- 
ever  it  can  be  grown,  it  deserves  to  be  planted,  for 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  leaves,  and  delicate 
sweetness  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
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Ranunculus  Acris. 
CROW-FOOT. 

A  common  wild  plant.  There  are  several  sorts 
of  it,  but  the  kind  used  in  medicine  is  that  most 
common  in  meadows,  and  called  the  common  creep- 
ing crow-foot.  It  grows  a  foot  or  more  high  ;  the 
stalks  are  firm,  thick,  branched,  and  of  a  pale  green  ; 
but  they  seldom  stand  quite  upright.  The  leaves  on 
them  are  few,  and  divided  into  narrovv  segments ; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling, 
•  and  of  a  fine  shining  colour ;  they  stand  at  the  tops 
of  all  the  branches  ;  the  leaves  which  rise  from  the 
root  are  larger,  divided  m  a  threefold  manner,  and 
often  spotted  with  white. 

Some  are  so,rash  as  to  mix  a  few  leaves  of  this 
among  salad,  but  it  is  very  wrong ;  the  plant  is 
caustic  and  poisonous.  They  are  excellent  applied 
externally  in  palsies  and  appoplexies  ;  for  they  act 
quicker  than  cantharides  in  raising  blisters,  and  are 
more  felt  It  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  more  used 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  we  are  at  present  so  fond  of 
foreign  medicines,  that  these  things  are  not  minded. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  crow-foot  distin- 
guished as  poisons  ;  though  all  of  them  are  with 
some  degree  of  justice,  branded  with  this  name:  but 
the  two  most  pernicious  kinds  are  that  called  spear- 
wort,  which  has  long,  narrow,  and  undivided  leaves  ; 
and  that  with  very  small  flowers,  and  leaves  some- 
what like  the  division  of  those  of  smallage.  These 
both  grow  in  watery  places. 
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Heleborus  Niger. 

BLACK  HELEBORE, 
or  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of 
its  singular  property  of  flowering  from  December  to 
February,  hence  its  name. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  poisonous  plants,  which  are 
not  to  be  used  by  those  ignorant  of  medicine.  Two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  powdered  root  are  sufficient 
to  poison  a  person,  except  those  of  very  strong 
constitutions,  but  in  skiltui  hands  k  is  a  very  valu- 
able medicine.  From  time  immemorial  the  root  of 
Black  Helebore  has  been  held  in  repute,  for  the  cure 
of  maniacs.  The  powdered  root,  lins  been  mixed  with 
other  ingredients,  for  the  making  of  a  powerful  but 
dangerous  snuff,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
practitioner  it  has  undoubtedly  been  of  considerable 
service  to  sore  and  weak  eyes.  The  Edinglurgh 
pharmacopia  recommends  the  following  preparation : 

TINCTURE  OF  BLACK  HELEBORE. 

Take  of  Black  Helebore  root,  bruised. .  four  ounces ; 
Prool  Spirit  two  pmts. 

Macerate  for  lourteea  days,  and  filter. 

For  the  gout,  a  tea  spoons-ful  may  be  taken  twice 
a  day. 
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Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  is 
an  excellent  purge,  to  persons  of  strong  constitu- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time,  it  wonderfully  clears  the 
system  of  all  tough  viscid  humour. 


CLASS  XIV.  DIDYNAMIA. 

ORDER    I.  GYMNOSPEUMIA. 


JJuga  Reptans. 
BUGLE. 

A  common  wild  plant,  and  a  very  pretty  one, 
with  glossy  leaves,  creeping  stalks,  and  blue  flowers  ; 
it  is  frequent  in  damp  woods.  The  stalks,  when 
they  rise  up  to  bear  the  flowers,  are  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  square,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  often  a 
little  purplish  ;  and  have  two  leaves  at  every  joint, 
the  joints  being  somewhat  distant.  These  leaves 
are  of  the  same  form  with  those  which  rise  immedi- 
ately from  the  root ;  oblong,  broad,  blunt  at  the 
point,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  sometimes  also  a 
little  purplish,  and  are  slightly  indented  round  the 
edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  beautiful  blue, 
in  shape  like  those  of  betony  ;  they  grow  in  a  sort 
of  circles  round  the  upper  parts  of  the  stalks,  forming 
a  kind  of  loose  spikes.    The  cups  remain  when  the 
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flowers  are  gone,  and  hold  the  seeds. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  is  esteemed  good  for  in- 
ward  bruises  ;  it  is  a  very  good  diuretic. 

Ajuga  Chamcepitys. 
GROUND  PINE. 

A  very  singular  little  wild  plant,  of  a  mossy  ap- 
pearance, and  resinous  smell :  it  grows  four  inches 
high  ;  the  stalks  are  hairy,  and  seldom  stand  upright; 
the  leaves  are  very  close  set,  and  the  young  shoots 
which  grow  from  their  bosoms  perfectly  obscure  the 
stalk  ;  it  seems  a  thick  round  taft.  These  leaves  * 
are  short,  narrow,  and  divided  into  three  parts  at  their 
ends,  and  they  stand  two  at  every  joint  of  the  stalk: 
they  are  rough  and  hairy  like  the  stalk.  The  flowers 
are  little  and  yellow,  and  they  stand  at  the  joints. 

The  whole  platit  is  used,  and  it  has  great  virtue  ; 
it  is  to  be  used  dry  in  powder  or  infusion.  It  works 
strongly  by  urine,  and  it  opens  all  obstructions  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  is  good  in  jaundice,  the 
rheumatism,  and  most  of  the  chronic  disorders. 

As  much  of  the  powdered  leaves  as  will  cover  a 
shilling  taken  in  a  glass  of  wine,  twice  in  the  day ; 
or  an  infusion  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  dried  plant 
to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  of  which  a  cup-ful  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will  be  found 
highly  serviceable  in  the  above  complaints.  A  de- 
coction made  with  equal  quantities  of  Ground-pine, 
Dandelion,  and  Agrimony,  is  of  great  service  in  liver 
complaints  and  all  obstructions. 


2 
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Teticrtum  Chamcedrys 
WALL  GERMANDER. 

A  little  plant,  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  with  us' kept  in  gardens.  It  grows  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  hut  rarely  stands  quite  upright. 
The  stalks  are  square,  green,  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint.  They  are  ob- 
long,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  of  a  firm 
substance,  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  hairy  under- 
neath. The  flowers  are  small  and  purple,  like  the 
flowers  of  the  little  dead  nettle.  They  stand  in 
clusters  about  the  upper  joints  of  the  stalks,  and 
appear  in  July  «  x 

Germander  is  an  herb  celebrated  for  many  virtues. 
'Tis  said  to  be  excellent  against  the  gout  and  rheu- 
matism :  however  that  be,  and  is  good  in  all 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  The  juice  is  the  best 
way  of  giving  it,  but  the  infusion  is  more  frequent 

A  strong  infusion  of  this  plant,  sweetened  with 
Molasses  or  Honey,  will  give  great  relief  in  asth- 
matic complaints. 
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Teucnum  Scordium. 
WATER  GERMANDER.  1, 

A  little  mean  looting  plant,  wild  in  some  parts 
of  England,  but  kept  in  gardens  also  for  its  virtues. 
The  stalks  are  square,  hairy,  of  a  dusky  green,  and 
so  weak,  that  they  seldom  stand  much  up.  They 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  short, 
broad,  and  indented  about  the  edges,  but  not  sharply 
or  deep  as  those  of  the  other  germander  :  they  are 
of  a  sort  of  woolly  soft  appearance  and  touch,  and 
of  a  dusky  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  and  red,  and  they  stand  on  the  upper  joints  of 
the  stalks,  in  little  parcels  together.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  strong  and  disagreeable  smell. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  used  fresh  or  dried. 
It  has  been  celebrated  greatly  as  a  sudorific,  and 
for  its  virtues  against  pestilential  fevers,  but  it  is 
now  little  used,  except  a  Tincture  which  is  found  in 
some  foreign1  pharmacopias. 

TINCTURE  OF  WATER  GERMANDER. 

Take  of  Water  Germander,  dried  six  ounces  j 

Proof  Spirit  two  pints. 

After  steeping  for  three  days,  pour  the  liquid 
upon  other  four  ounces  of  the  plant,  let  them  steep 
a  little  longer,  and  filter  the  tincture,  bottle  up 
carefully. 

A  good  remedy  in  small  dose*  for  rousing  torpid 
faculties. 


PLATE  15 


Wolfs  Bane  ^  orMonk'sSood.  Colwribine . 
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Nepeta  Cataria. 
CATMINT. 

A  common  wild  plant  about  our  hedges,  but  of 
very  great  virtues;  it  grows  a  yard  high,  and  has 
broad  whitish  leaves,  and  white  flowers  like  mint. 
The  stalks  are  square,  whitish,  hairy,  and  erect :  the 
leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint :  they  are  broadest  at 
the  base,  and  terminate  in  an  obtuse  end  ;  they  are 
a  little  indented  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  whitish  green 
on  the  upper  side,  and  very  white  underneath.  The 
floweis  are  small  and  white;  and  they  grow  in  a 
kind  of  spiked  clusters,  surrounding  the  stalks  at 
certain  distances.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  strong 
and  not  very  agreeable  smell. 

Catmint  should  be  gathered  just  when  the  flowers 
are  opening,  and  dried.  It  is  an  excellent  woman's 
medicine  ;  an  infusion  of  it  is  good  against  hysteric 
complaints,  vapours,  and  fits,  and  it  moderately 
promotes  the  menses :  it  is  also  good  to  promote 
the  evacuations  after  delivery. 

A  good  remedy  for  obstinate  coughs  is  made  by 
boiling  cat  mint  with  honey-water,  or  the  decoction 
will  do,  sweetened  with  brown  sugar  or  treacle. 

Hyssopus  Officinalis* 
HYSSOP. 


.  A  very  pretty  garden  plant,  kept  for  its  virtues. 
It  grows  two  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  square, 
robust,  upright,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
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leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint;  they  are  long,  narrow, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  they  stand  in  long  spikes, 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  but  not 
disagreeable  smell 

Hyssop  is  to  be  gathered  when  just  beginning  to 
flower,  and  dried :  the  infusion  made  in  the  mannei 
of  tea,  is  not,  unpleasant,  and  is  the  best  way  ot 
taking  it;  it  is  excellent  against  hoarsenesses,  and 
obstructions  in  the  breast.  A  strong  infusion  made 
into  a  syrup  with  honey,  is  excellent  for  the  same 
purposes,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of 
almonds. 

A  handful  of  dried  hyssop  tied  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  dipped  in  boiling  water,  is  the  best  application 
to  a  black  or  blood- shot  eye,  put  on  as  warm  as 
possible. 

Hyssop  tea  is  good  to  give  children  troubled  with 
worms 

Verbenu  Officinalis 
VERVAIN. 

A  common  wild  plant,  about  our  path- ways,  with 
slender  spikes,  and  a  few  little  flowers.  It  is  two 
feet  high  ;  the  stalks  are  numerous,  square,  very 
strong,°a  little  hairy,  and  often  purplish.  The  leaves 
grow  two  at  each  joint;  they  are  oblong,  narrow,* 
notched  at  the  edges,  of  a  dusky  green,  and  of  a 
wrinkled  aud  rough  surface.    The  flowers  are  white, 
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with  a  tinge  of  purplish  :  there  is  a  long  spike  of 
their  buds,  and  of  the  remaining  cups;  but  only  two 
or  three  flowers  are  open  at  a  time. 

The  fresh  gathered  tops  are  used  ;  an  infusion  of 
them  is  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  :  it  is  warm  upon  the  stomach,  and  a  con- 
tinued use  of  it  will  remove  nervous  complaints. 

The  ancient  medical  practitioners  were  in  the-' 
habit  of  extolingthe  virtues  of  Vervain,  almost  before 
any  other  plant ;  but  its  principle  virtues  consisted 
in  some  mysterious  or  cabalistic  power,  like  the 
misletoe  and  some  others.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  was  used  in  some  measure  in  sacrificial  purposes, 
in  the  Pagan  or  Jewish  rites. 

The  root  was  bruised  and  worn  as  an  amulet  round 
the  neck,  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  the  head  And  even  down  to  our  times, 
men  of  education  and  learning,  have  contended  for 
the  use  of  those  amulets.  Such  is  the  power  any 
thing  mystical  has  upon  the  human  mind. 

Mentha  Vzrzdes. 
SPEAR  MINT. 

A  common  wild  plant  in  our  gardens,  and  of 
frequent  use  in  the  kitchen.  '  It  is  two  feet  high, 
the  stalks  are  square,  single,  upright,  firm,  and  of 
a  pale  green.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint ;  they 
are  long,  narrow,  of  a  blackish  green,  serrated  at 
the  edges,  and  sharp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  purple;  they  stand  in  long  spikes,  in  a  beautiful 
manner.  The  whole  plant  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and 
a  pleasant  aromatic  taste. 
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The  whole  plant  is  used,  fresh  or  dried,  and  is 
excellent  asrainst  disorders  of  the  stomach.  It  will 
stop  vomiting,  and  create  an  appetite  ;  it  is  best 
given  in  the  simple  distilled  water,  well  made,  or 
else  in  the  form  of  tea.  The  fresh  herb  bruised, 
and  applied  outwardly  to  the  stomach,  will  stop 
vomitings. 

Mentha  HtrstUa* 
WATER  MINT. 

A  common  wild  plant  of  the  mint  kind,  not  so 
much  regarded  as  it  deserves.  It  is  frequent  by 
ditch  sides.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
stalks  are  square,  upright,  firm,  and  strong,  and 
generally  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  leaves  are  broad 
and  short;  they  stand  two  at  a  joint,  and  are  of  a 
brownish  or  deep  green  colour,  somewhat  hairy,  and 
serrated  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  common  mint,  and  are  of  a  pale  red 
colour ;  they  stand  in  round  thick  clusters  at  tlie 
tops  of  the  stalks,  and  round  the  upper  joints.  The 
whole"  plant  has  a  strong  smell,  not  disagreeable, 
but  of  a  mixed  kind  between  that  of  mint,  and  penny 
royal :  and  the  taste  is  strong  and  acrid,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  called  disagreeable. 

A  distilled  water  of  this  plant  is  excellent  against 
colics,  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  it  will 
bring  down  the  menses.  A  single  dose  of  it  often 
cures' the  colic.  The  use  of  peppermint  has  exclu- 
ded this  kind  from  the  present  practice,  but  all  three 
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ought  to  be  used.  Where  a  simple  weakness  of  the 
stomach  is  the  complaint,  the  common  mint  should 
be  used;  when  colicky  pains  alone,  the  peppermint; 
and  where  suppressions"©-!'  the  menses  are  in  the  case 
this  wild  water  mint:  they  may  all  be  given  in  the 
way  of  tea,  but  a  simple  water  distilled  from  them, 
and  made  sufficiently  strong,  is  by  much  the  most 
efficacious. 


Mentha  Piperita. 
PEPPER  MINT. 

A  plant  kept  in  our  gardens,  but  much  more  re- 
sembling the  wild  mint  kst  described,  than  the 
spear  mint,  both  in  form  and  qualities.  It  grows 
two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is  square  and 
firm,  upright,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaves  stand 
two  at  each  joint :  they  are  broad,  not  very  long,  of 
a  dark  green,  and  "serrated  deeply  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  grow  in  thick  spikes,  but  not  very  long 
ones,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  red.  The  whole 
plant  has  an  agreeable  quick  smell,  and  a  hot  taste 
like  pepper,  but  not  disagreeable. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  fresh  or  dried  ;  but  the 
best  way  is  to  give  the  distilled  water.  It  cures  the 
colic,  often  almost  instantaneously,  and  it  is  good 
against  the  gravel. 

The  following  preparations  are  from  the  London 
PUunnacopia, 
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PEPPERMINT  WATER. 


Take  of  Peppermint,  dried 

Proot  Spirit  

Water   


two  pounds ; 
seven  ounces ; 
,  two  gations. 


Distil  one  gallon. 

All  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
peppermint  can  be  had  from  this  preparation.  Am 
essential  oil  is  also  prepared,  and  its  principle  use 
is,  to  give  to  those  who  cannot  take  the  peppermint 
water  in  large  quantities,  as  a  few  drops  of  the  oil 
on  sugar  will  be  found  equal  to  a  wine  glass  full  of 
the  water.  The  above  are  the  best  remedies  known 
for  cramp  in  the  stomach,  or  other  windy  complaints. 


A  wild  plant  creeping  about  on  marshy  places, 
with  little  leaves  and  tufts  of  red  flowers  at  the  joints. 
The  stalks  are  a  foot  long,  round,  and  often  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  leaves  are,small,  broad,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
The  flowers  stand  round  the  joints  in  thick  clusters  : 
they  are  like  those  of  mint,  and  of  a  pale  red,  and 
the  cups  in  which  they  stand  are  green,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  penetrating 
smell,  and  an  acrid  but  not  disagreeable  taste. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  fresh  or  dried;  but  that 
which  grows  wild,  is  much  stronger  than  the  larger 
kind,  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  simple 
water  is  the  best  way  of  taking  it,  though  it  will  do 
very  well  in  infusion,  or  by  way  of  tea. 


Mentha  Pulegium. 


PENNY,  ROYAL. 
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The  medical  properties  of  Penny-Royal  and 
Peppermint  are  so  similar,  that  it  scarcely  means 
which  is  made  use  of,  the  former  is  generally  con- 
sidered best,  for  female  complaints. 

Lavendula  Spica. 
LAVENDER. 

A  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe ;  it  is  of  a  shrubby  nature 
in  the  stem,  but  the  rest  is  herbaceous.  It  grows  a 
yard  high.  The  trunk,  or  main  stem,  is  thick, 
woody,  firm,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bark.  The 
joung  shoots  from  this,  are  tender  and  greenish  ; 
and  on  these  stand  the  leaves.  They  are  long, 
narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  stand  two 
at  each  joint.  The  stalks  which  bear  the  flowers, 
are  square,  green,  and  naked  ;  the  flowers  stand  in 
short  spikes,  or  ears  ;  they  are  small,  blue,  and  very 
fragrant ;  the  cups  of  the  flowers  are  whitish. 

These  flowers  are  the  part  used  ;  they  are  good 
against  all  disorders  of  the  head  and  nerves.  They 
may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  tea.  The  famous  spirit 
of  lavender  called  palsy  drops,  and  the  sweet  lavender 
water  are  made  with  them.  The  spirit  of  lavender 
called  palsy  drop?  is  thus  made  best. 

Put  into  a  small  still  a  pound  of  lavender  flowers, 
and  five  ounces  of  the  tender  tops  of  rosemary,  put 
to  them  five  quarts  of  common  molasses  spirit,  and 
a  quart  of  water  :  distil  off  three  quarts  ;  put  to  this 
cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  three  quarters  of 
in  ounce,  red  sanders  wood  half  an  ounce  ;  let  these 
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stand  together  a  week,  and  then  strain  off  the  spirit. 

The  lavender  water  is  thus  made.  Put  a  pound 
of  fresh  lavender  flowers  into  a  still  with  a  gallon  of 
melasses  spirit,  and  draw  off  five  pints.  This  is 
lavender  water. 

Glechoma  Hederacea. 
GROUND    IVY,  or  ALEHOOF.  - 

A  low  plant  that  creeps  about  edges,  and  flowers 
in  spring.  The  stalks  are  hollow  and  square,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length ;  the  leaves  are  roundish  and 
notched  at  the  edges  :  in  spring  they  are  usually  of 
a  purplish  colour,  and  the  flowers  are  blue ;  the 
leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint,  and  the  roots  are 
fibrous.  The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar  and  strong 
smell,  it  should  be  gathered  when  in  flower.  { 

It  is  an  excellent  vulnerary,  outwardly  or  inwardly 
used ;  a  conserve  may  be  made  of  it  in  spring  :  and 
it  may  be  given  by  way  of  tea.  It  is  excellent  m 
all  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  end  in  those 
of  the  kidneys,  and  against  bloody  and  foul  urine. 

This  herb  is  called  Alehoof  in  some  parts  of 
England  because  of  its  use  in  preesrving  and  fining 
Malt  liquor,  it  is  an  excellent  domestic  medicine  ; 
the  expressed  juice  suuffed  up  the  nose  will  fre- 
quently cure  the  head  ache,  when  all  other  medi- 
cines have  failed.  Equal  quantities  of  Elecampane 
leaves,  Liquorice-root,  and  Ground-Ivy,  infused  in 
boiling  water,  is  an  useful  drink  in  most  of  the  dis- 
•  Drders  incident  to  man. 
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Reader,  always  gather  a  quantity  of  this  herb  in 
the  season  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  so  that  you  may 
have  it  in  your  house  ready  for  use  the  year  round. 
You  will  not  regret  it. 

Betonica  Officinalis. 
WOOD  BETONY 

A  common  wild  herb,  but  of  very  great  virtu& 
It  is  frequent  in  our  woods  and  among  bushes,  ana 
flowers  in  June.  .  The  stalks  are  almost  naked  and  "' 
a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  purple.  There  grow 
many  leaves  from  the  root ;  they  have  long  stalks, 
and  are  broad,  above  an  inch  long,  of  a  blackish 
green  colour,  and  hairy,  blunt  at  the  point,  and  in- 
dented about  the  eVFges.  The  stalks  are  square,  of 
a  dark  colour,  hairy  and  not  very  strong.  The  leaves 
of  them  are  very  few,  and  very  distant ;  but  they 
stand  two  at  a  joint,  and  are  like  the  others.  The 
flowers  stand  at  the  tops  in  form  of  a  kind  of  thick 
short  spike  ;  they  are  small  and  purple,  and  of  the 
shape  of  the  flowers  of  mint. 

Betony  is  to  be  gathered  when  jus  going  to  flower 
It  is  excellent  for  disorders  of  the  head,  and  for  all 
nervous  complaints.  The  habitual  use  of  it  will 
cure  the  most  inveterate  head-aches.  It  may  be 
taken  as  tea,  or  dried  and  powdered.  Some  mix  it 
with  tobacco  and  smoke  it,  but  this  is  a  more  un- 
certain method. 

Th  ere  is  a  tall  plant  with  small  purple  flowers 
growing  by  waters,  hence  and  from  the  shape  of  tha 
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leaves  called  water  betony,  but  it  has  none- of  the 
virtues  of  this  plant;  it  is  a  kind  of  fig-wort,  and 
possesses  the  virtues  of  that  plant,  but  an  inferior 
degree. 

An  handful  of  wood  betony,  and  of  majoram  to- 
gether with  a  small  portion  of  the  root  of  liorentine 
Iris,  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  well  mixed,  is  an 
excellent  snuff  for  pains  in  the  head.  Some  add  a 
little  eye -I; right,  which  certainly  does  not  make  it 
any  worse. 

A  British  herb  snuff  and  tobacco  have  been  made 
of  equal  quantities,  of  betony  and  eye-bright*,  and  it 
were  well  if  the  good  people  of  England  never 
smoked  or  snuffed  any  thing  worse. 

Lamium  Album. 
ARCHANGEL. 

A  common  wild  plant,  more  vulgarly  called  the 
dead-nettle.  It  grows  about  our  hedges,  it  is  a  foot 
high,  and  has  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the  nettle, 
but  they  do  not  sting.  The  stalk  is  square  and  the 
leaves  are  hairy  ;  the  flow7ers  are  large  and  white, 
they  stand  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  are  set  on, 
and  are  very  prett)'.  The  leaves  stand  in  pairs,  and 
the  root  creeps  under  the  surface, 

The  flowers  are  the  only  part  used,  they  are  to  be 
gathered  in  May;  and  made  into  conserve.  A 
pound  of  them  is  to  be  beat  up  with  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  sugar.  They  may  also  be  dried.  They 
are  excellent  in  the  whites,  and  all  other  weaknesses. 
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There  is  a  little  plant  with  red  flowers  called  also 
the  red  archangel,  or  red  dead  nettle.  It  is  common 
under  hedges,  and  in  gardens ;  the  stalks  is  square 
and  weak,  the  leaves  are  short  and  notched  at  the 
edges,  and  the  flowers  red  and  small  ;  the  plant  is 
not  above  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  these  flowers 
grow  near  the  tops  among  the  leaves.  They  are  in 
6hape  like  those  of  the  white  archangel  but  small. 

The  herb  is  used  fresh  or  dried,  and  the  flowers. 
The  decoction  is  good  for  floodings,  bleedings  at 
the  nose,  spitting  of  blood,  or  any  kind  of  hemor- 
rhage. It  also  stops  blood,  bruised  and  applied 
outwardly. 

Stachys  Sylvatica. 
WOUND-WORT,  or  ALLHEAL 

A  common  herb  in  our  wet  grounds  with  long 
hairy  leaves  and  little  led  flowers.  It  grows  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  but  the  stalk  is  weak,  square 
and  hairy  ;  the  leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint,  and  are 
of  a  pale  green,  notched  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  strong 
smell  ;  the  flowers  stand  in  clusters  round  the  stalk 
at  the  joints.  They  are  like  those  of  the  dead-nettle 
kind,  but  smaller  ;  the  root  is  perennial  and  creeps. 

It  is  an  excellent  wound  herb,  but  must  be  used 
fresh.  The  leaves  are  to  be  bruised  and  laid  upon 
a  new-made  wound,  without  any  addition  ;  they 
stop  tfie  bleeding,  and  cure. 
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Ballota  Nigra. 
BLACK  HOREHOUND. 

A  common  wild  plant,  of  a  disagreeable  smell, 
thence,  also  called  by  some,  stinking  horehound. 
The  stalks  are  square,  the  leaves  grow  two  at  every 
joint,  and  are  broad,  short,  and  of  a  blackish  green 
colour,  but  in  shape  not  unlike  those  of  the  white 
kind.  The  flowers  stand  in  clusters  round  the  stalk 
at  the  joints,  as  in  the  other,  but  they  are  red.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  dismal  aspect.  The  root  is  fibrous. 

The  plant  is  to  be  used  fresh  and  dried,  and  it 
has  more  virtue  than  most  imagine.  It  is  to  be  given 
in  the  form  of  tea ;  it  promotes  the  menses,  and  is 
superior  to  most  things  as  a  remedy  in  hysteric 
cases,  faintings,  convulsions,  and  low  spiritedness, 
and  all  the  train  of  those  disorders, 

The  use  of  black  horehound  has  been  neglected 
in  medicine,  on  account  of  its  disagreeable  taste, 
and  unpleasant  odour,  but  it  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine.  A  poultice  made  of  the  leaves,  mixed  up 
with  a  ltttle  lard,  is  an  excellent  application  to  scald 
heads,  ring-worms,  and  hard  gouty  and  scrofulous 
tumours.  One  handful  each  of  the  leaves  of  black 
horehound  of  white  horehound  and  of  betony ;  in- 
fused in  six  pints  of  boiling  water,  is  an  excellent 
drink  for  gouty  and  rheumatic  people. 
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Marruhium  Vulgare. 
WHITE  HOREHOUND. 

A  white  hoary  plant,  with  little  flowers  in  tufts 
round  the  stalks,  frequent  in  dry  places  in  many* 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  grows  sixteen  inches  high. 
The  stalks  are  square,  and  very  robust,  hairy,  pale 
coloured,  and  upright.  The  leaves  stand  two  at 
each  joint,  they  are  short  and  broad,  blunt  at  the 
ends,  and  widely  indented  at  the  edges,  of  a  rough 
surface,  and  white  colour.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  the  points  of  their,  cups  are  prickly. 

The  best  part  of  the  plant  for  medicinal  use,  is 
the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  ;  a  decoction  of  these 
made  very  strong,  and  boiled  into  a  thin  syrup  with 
honey,  is  excellent  against  coughs,  hoarsenesses  of 
long  standing,  and  all  disorders  of  the  lungs.  The 
same  decoction  if  taken  in  large  doses,  and  for  a 
continuance,  promotes  the  menses,  and  opens  all 
obstructions. 

A 

Leorurus  Cardtaca 
MOTHER -WORT. 

A  tall  and  not  unhandsome  wild  plant.  It  grows 
wild  about  farm-yards  and  in  dry  places.  It  is  a 
yard  high  ;  the  stalk  is  square,  thick,  upright  and 
firm.  The  leaves  stand  on  long  foot-stalks,  two  at 
each  joint.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
middle  one  being  the  longest,  and  are  deeply  indent- 
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ed  at  the  edges;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  bad 
smell.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  red  :  they  grow  in 
a  kind  of  prickly  cups,  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves, 
surrounding  the  stalks,  the  root  creeps,  and  is 
whitish. 

The  whole  plant  may  be  used  dried,  but  the  tops 
fresh  cut  are  best;  they  are  to  be  given  in  a  strong 
infusion  or  decoction.  It  is  good  against  hysteric 
complaints,  and  famous  for  curing  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  when  that  arises  from  an  hysteric  cause: 
for  there  are  palpitations,  which  nothing  can  cure. 

Clinopodium  Vulgare. 
WILD  BASIL. 

Basil  is  a  small  herb,  native  of  warmer  countries, 
bnt  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens  ;  it  is  bushy  and 
-branched;  the  stalks  are  square,  and  the  leaves 
stand  two  at  each  joint.  They  are  broad  and  short, 
and  somewhat  indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  and  are  of  the  shape  of  those  of 
the  dead  nettle ;  they  stand  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches  in  loose  spikes.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  very  fragrant  smell. 

Basil  is  little  used,  but  it  deserves  to  be  much 
more.  A  tea  made  of  the  green  plant  is  excellent 
against  all  obstructions.  No  simple  is  more  effect- 
ual for  gently  promoting  the  menses,  and  for  gently 
removing  those  complaints  which  naturally  attend 
their  stoppage. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  basil,  but 
theyhave  not  equal  virtue. 
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Origanum  Vulgar e. 
WILD  MARJORAM. 

A  wild  plant,  frequent  about  way- sides,  in  many 
places,  but  superior  to  the  other  in  beauty  and  in 
virtues.  It  very  well  deserves  a  place,  on  both  ac- 
counts, in  our  gardens.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half 
high-  The  stalk  is  firm,  very  upright,  a  little  hairy 
and  of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  extremely  regular 
in  its  growth.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  short,  of 
the  bigness  of  one's  thumb-nail,  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour  ;  two  stand  at  every  joint,  and  they  have  long 
foot-stalks.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  :  there  stand  on  these  long  scaly  heads,  of 
a  beautiful  form,  and  purple  colour ;  and  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  those,  arise  the  flowers,  which  are 
littie,  but  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  fragrant  smell  and  an  aromatic  taste. 

The  fresh  tops  of  the  herb  are  to  be  be  used. 
They  are  best  taken  in  infusion  :  they  strengthen 
the  stomach,  and  are  good  against  habitual  colics : 
they  are  also  good  in  head  achs,  and  in  all  nervous 
complaints  ;  and  they  open  obstructions,  and  are 
good  in  the  jaundice.  Chymists  sell  what  they  call 
oil  of  origanum,  but  it  is  commonly  an  oil  made  from 
garden  thyme,  it  is  very  acrid :  a  drop  of  it  put 
upon  lint,  and  laid  to  an  aching  tooth,  often  gives 
ease. 
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Origanum  Marjorama. 
GARDEN  MARJORAM. 

A  common  garden  plant,  of  no  great  beauty,  but 
kept  for  the  sake  of  its  virtues  and  use.  It  is  afoot 
high.  The  stalks  are  firm,  upright,  and'a  little  hairy. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  short,  and  somewhat  hairy,  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  and  not  indented  at  the  edges, 
and  of  a  fine  smell.  At  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
stand  a  kind  of  soft  scaly  heads,  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  from  these  grow  the  flowers,  which 
are  small  and  white.  The  seeds  are  very  small  ; 
and  the  root  is  fibrous.  The  whole  plant  has  a  fine 
smell. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  used  fresh  ;  and  it  is 
best  taken  by  way  of  infusion.  It  is  good  against 
the  head-ach,  and  dizziness,  and  all  the  inferior 
order  of  nervous  complaints  ;  but  they  talk  idly  who 
call  it  a  remedy  for  apoplexies.  It  promotes  the 
menses,  and  opens  all  obstructions.  The  dried  herb 
may  be  given  for  the  same  purpose  in  powder  but  it 
does  not  succeed  so  well. 

A  portion  of  the  dried  herb  put  into  a  bag,  and 
dipped  in  hot  water,  is  a  capital  fomentation  for  old 
tumours  and  swellings.  A  strong  infusion  for  a  foot 
bath,  will  often  relieve  violent  pains,  when  less 
simple  remedies  have  failed.  A  volatile  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  Majoram,  which  is  the  principle  com- 
pound of  the  various  "rubbing  bottles"  sold  for 
outward  application.  This  oil  dropped  upon  cotton, 
or  lint,  applied  to  a  decay'd  tooth,  will  ease  the  pain. 
The  powder  of  the  dried  leaf  makes  a  good  and 
pleasant  snuff,  for  pains  in  the  head. 
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Thymus  Serpyllum. 
THYME. 

A  common  plant  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  with 
hard  and  woody  stalks,  small  leaves  and  pale  red 
flowers.  The  height  is  eight  or  ten  inches,  the 
branches  are  numerous.  The  leaves  stand  two  at 
each  joint  and  are  of  a  dusky  green;  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  a  kind  of  short  spikes  at  the  tops  of 
the  stalks  ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  strong  smell,  and 
an  aromatic  taste. 

'A  tea  made  of  the  fresh  tops  of  thyme,  is  good 
in  asthmas,  and  stuffings  of  the  lungs  :  it  is  recom- 
mended against  nervous  complaints ;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  wild  thyme,  called  the  mother  of  thyme, 
is  preferable. 

To  females  troubled  with  obstructed  menstruation, 
a  bath  for  the  feet  and  legs  made  from  a  strong 
infusion  of  wild  thyme,  will  be  found  to  give  relief 
when  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Thymus  Calamintha: 
CALAMINT. 

>  A  common  wild  plant  of  great  virtues,  but  too 
much  neglected.  It  is  frequent  by  our  hedges,  and 
in  dry  places,  and  is  a  very  robust  herb.  It  is  eight 
or  ten  inches  high,  and  has  roundish  dark  green 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.  The  stalks  are  square, 
and  very  much  branched :  the  leaves  are  of  the  big- 
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ness  of  a  man's  thumb  nail,  somewhat  hairy,  and 
slightly  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers 
stand  in  little  clusters  surrounding  the  stalks,  and 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  a  little  tinged  with  purplish. 
The  root  is  composed  of  a  few  fibres.  Calamint 
should  be  gathered  when  just  coming  into  llower, 
and  carefully  dried  ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be  given  in 
the  manner  of  tea,  and  it  will  do  great  service  in 
weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  and  in  habitual  colics. 
I  have  known  effectual  and  lasting  cures  performed 
by  it. 


PENNY-ROYAL  CALAMINT. 


A  little  plant  of  the  same  kind  with  the  other, 
and  found  in  the  same  places,  but  more  common. 
It  is  a  foot  high :  the  stalks  are  robust  and  firm  ; 
the  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour, 
and  more  hairy  than  in  the  other  :  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  ;  the  plant 
grows  more  erect  and  is  less  branched  than  the  other; 
and  it  has  a  very  strong  and  not  a  very  agreeable 
smell ;  the  other  is  strong  scented  and  pleasant. 

This  is  to  be  preserved  dry  as  the  other,  and  taken 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  excellent  against  stop- 
ages  of  the  menses,  and,  if  taken  constantly,  will 
bring  them  to  a  regular  course. 
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Melissa  Officinalis. 
BALM. 

A  plant  common  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  to 
two  feet  in  height,  and  the  stalks  are  robust,  square, 
and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  pointed 
at  the  end,  and  dentated  about  the  edges,  and  they 
stand  two  at  a  joint ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white, 
but  they  have  large  rough  tops,  which  remain  after 
they  are  fallen.  They  stand  in  circular  clusters 
round  the  stalk  at  the  upper  joints  ;  the  whole  plant 
is  of  a  fragrant  smell.  The  root  creeps  and  spreads 
abundantly,  the  plant  is  in  flower  in  July. 

The  qualities  and  medical  properties  of  all  the 
plants  of  this  class  and  order  are  so  much  alike  that 
it  is  nothing  but  repetition  to  enumerate  them  ; 
being  of  a  hot  and  pungent  mature,  they  act  as  tonics, 
strengtheners  of  the  stomach,  bracers  of  the  nerves, 
and  their  outward  application  will  relieve  pain. 
There  is  however  one  particular  virtue  which  this 
herb  possesses,  namely,  causing  a  perspiration,  and 
therefore  it  is  serviceable  in  colds,  head  achs,  indi- 
gestions, &c.  for  the  removal  of  which  complaints, 
it  has  long  been  a  favourite  herb  in  England. 

The  following  is  the  best  preparation  of  Balm 
and  will  answer  every  purpose. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  BALM. 

Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  Balm. .  eight  ounces  5 
Lemon  peel,  ^linsd.  four  ounces  j 
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Nutmegs  and  Caraway-seeds. .  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
Cloves.  Cinnamon,  Angelica  root..of  each  one  ounce : 

Distil  all  together  with  a  quart  of  Brandy,  it  must  be  well 
preserved  in  bottles  with  ground  glass  stoppers. 

Saluria  Hortensis. 
SAVORY. 

A  common  little  plant  in  our  kitchen  gardens* 
It  is  ten  inches  or  a  foot  high.  The  stalks  are 
numerous,  and  very  hard,  and  woody  towards  the  t 
bottom.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow  :  they  ' 
stand  two  at  each  joint,  with  a  quantity  of  young 
ones  in  their  bosoms.  The  flowers  grow  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stalks  among  the  leaves :  they 
are  white  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  or  reddish.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  an  agreeable 
taste. 

The  whole  plant  is  used.  An  infusion  of  it, 
drank  in  the  manner  of  tea,  is  good  against  colicky 
pains,  and  it  opens  obstructions. 

There  is  another  kind  of  savory,  with  more  woody 
stalks,  called  winter  savory :  this  has  much  the  sama 
virtues. 

ft 

Prunella  Vulgaris. 
SELF-HEAL. 

A  little  wild  plant  common  about  waysides,  with 
dark  green  leaves,  and  short  tufts  of  blue  flowers. 
It  grows  six  inches  high  :  the  stalk  is  square,  and 
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little  hairy  ;  the  leaves  stand  in  pairs  upon  it,  hut 
there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  pair,  the 
great  quantity  of  them  rise  immediately  from  the 
root ;  they  are  oolong,  broad,  blunt  at  the  point, 
and  not  at  all  indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers 
are  small  ;  they  stand  in  a  kind  of  short  spikes  or 
heads :  the  cups  of  them  are  often  purplish.  The 
root  is  small  and  creeping,  and  full  of  fibres.  The 
juice  of  self-heal  is  astringent ;  it  is  good  against 
purgings  with  very  sharp  or  bloody  stools.  The 
dried  herb  made  into  an  infusion  and  sweetened 
with  honey,  is  good  against  a  sore  throat,  and  ulcers 
of  the  mouth. 
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Euphrasia  Officinalis. 
EYE-BRIGHT. 


A  very  pretty  low  herb,  common  in  our  meadows, 
with  woody  stalks,  and  bright  and  little  variegated 
flowers.  It  grows  six  or  eight  inches  high.  The 
stalks  are  round,  thick,  firm,  and  very  hard,  the 
leaves  are  flat,  broad  and  very  deeply  indented  at 
the  edges  ;  and  they  are  of  a  bright  shining  green. 
The  flowers  are  little,  and  they  are  very  bright  ; 
their  ground  colour  is  white,  and  they  are  streaked 
and  spotted  with  black  and  some  other  dark  colours. 

This  plant  has  been  always  famous  for  dimness 
of  sight,  but  whether  experience  warrants  the  char- 
acter that  is  given  of  it  is  uncertain.  The  juice  is 
very  diuretic. 


Mellampyrum  Palustris. 
COW-WHEAT. 

A  common  wild  plant  m  our  woods  and  thickets, 
with  narrow  and  blackish  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers.    It  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high.    The  stalks 
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are  square  and  sJender ;  very  brittle,  weak,  and 
seldom  quite  upright.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and 
narrow  ;  sometimes  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  but 
often er  purplish  or  blackish  ;  they  are  broadest  at 
the  base,  and  small  all  the  way  to  the  point ;  and 
they  are  commonly,  but  not  always  indented  a  little 
about  the  edges.  The  flowers  stand,  or  father  hang, 
all  on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  in  a  kind  of  loose  spike  ; 
they  are  small  and  yellow,  and  grow  two  together. 
The  seeds  which  follow  these  are  large,  and  have 
something  of  the  aspect  of  wheat,  from  whence  the 
plant  has  its  odd  name. 

These  seeds  are  the  part  used ;  they  are  to  be 
dried  and  given  in  ponder,  but  in  small  doses. 
They  have  virtues  which  few  seem  to  imagine ; 
they  are  a  high  cordial  and  provocative  to  venery ; 
but  if  given  in  too  large  a  dose,  they  occasion  the 
head-ack.  and  a  strange  giddiness.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance of  a  woman  who  had  boiled  the  fresh  tops  of 
the  plant  in  a  large  quantity  in  water,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  jaundice,  (I  know  not  by  what  information,) 
and  having  drank  this  in  large  draughts,  was  as  a 
person  drunk  and  out  of  her  senses  ;  she  complained 
of  numbness  in  her  limbs,  and  seemed  in  danger  of 
her  life,  but  nature  recovered  her  after  a  few  hours 
without  other  assistance. 

Anterhinum  Cymbalaria. 
SNAP-DRAGON. 

A  common  wild  plant  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  frequent  in  our  gardens,  and  upon  the 
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walls  of  the  gardens  :  its  natural  situation  is  on 
hills  and  amongst  barren  rocks,  and  nothing  comes 
so  near  that,  the  top  of  an  old  wall  with  us  :  the 
seeds  are  light  and  are  easily  carried  thither  by  the 
wind,  and  they  never  fail  to  strike,  and  the  plant 
flourishes.  It  is  two  feet  high,  the  stalks  are  round, 
thick,  firm,  and  tolerably  upright,  but  generally  a 
little  bent  towards  the  bottom  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
numerous  j  they  are  oblong,  narrow,  not  indented 
at  the  edges,  blunt  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  bluish  green 
colour.  The  flowers  afe^large  and  red,  they  stand 
in  a  kind  of  loose  spikes  upon  the  tops  of  the  stalks  ; 
the  root  is  white  and  oblong. 

The  fresh  tops  are  used ;  an  infusion  of  them 
works  by  urine,  and  has  been  recommended  by  some 
in  the  jaundice,  and  in  other  diseases  arising  from 
obstructions  of  the  viscera ;  but  we  have  so  many 
English  plants  that  excel  in  this  particular,  and  the 
taste  of  the  infusion  is  so  far  from  agreeable,  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Anterhinum  Elahm. 
FLUELLTN. 

>>  A  low  plant  frequent  in  corn-fields,  and  conspi- 
cuous for  its  pretty,  though  small  flower.  The  stalks 
are  five  or  six  inches  long,  round,  hairy,  weak,  and 
trailing  upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  little, 
hairy,  rounded,  and  placed  irregularly.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  but  they  are  variegated  with  purple 
and  yellow,  both  colours  very  bright ;  they  have  a 
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heel  behind,  and  each  stands  upon  a  little  hairy 
foot- stalk,  arising  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf. 

There  is  another  kind,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
two  ears  at  their  base  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same,  and  they  have  the  same  virtues.  The  juice 
of  either  is  cooling-  and  astringent.  It  is  given  by 
the  country  people  in  the  bloody  flux. 

Anterhinum  Linaria. 
TOAD-FLAX. 

A  common  wild  plant  with  narrow  bluish  leaves, 
and  thick  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  on  dry 
banks,  and  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is 
round,  thick,  firm,  upright,  and  single.  The  leaves 
stand  irregularly  :  they  are  oblong,  narrow,  smooth, 
not  dented  at  the  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  ends ; 
the  flowers  stand  in  a  short  and  thick  spike ;  they 
are  large,  and  many  of  them  are  generally  open  to- 
gether ;  they  have  a  spur  behind,  and  their  forepart 
is  of  two  yellows,  a  darker  in  the  middle,  and  a  paler 
on  each  side. 

The  tops  ase  used  fresh  gathered,  or  the  whole 
herb  dried.  An  infusion  of  them  is  excellent  a- 
gainst  the  jaundice,  and  all  inward  obstructions; 
and  works  by  urine.  A  fine  cooling  ointment  is 
made  by  boiling  the  fresh  plant  chopped  to  pieces 
in  lard,  till  it  be  crisp  ;  the  lard  is  then  to  be  strained 
off,  and  is  of  a  fine  green  colour. 
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Sci'ophularia  Aquatica. 
FIG  WORT. 

A  tall  and  regular  growing  wild  plant,  with  small 
deep  purple  flowers.  It  grows  four  feet  high,  and 
is  common  in  our  woods,  and  ditches,  where  there 
is  little  water ;  there  is  another  kind  of  it  in  wet 
places,  called  also  water  betony,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  round  indentings  of  the 
leaves;  it  also  grows  in  water,  or  just  by  it:  the 
right  figwort  only  loves  shade  and  dampness,  but 
not  absolute  wet.  The  stalk  is  square,  upright, 
hollow,  and  very  firm  ;  the  leaves  stand  two  at  each 
joint,  opposite  one  to  the  other;  they  are  large, 
broad  at  the  base,  narrow  at  the  point,  and  sharply 
indented  ;  they  stand  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  they 
have  the  shape  of  the  nettle  leaf,  but  they  are  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  of  a  shining  colour;  they  are 
sometimes  green,  but  often  brovai,  as  is  also  the 
whole  plant.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  gaping, 
their  colour  is  a  blackish  purple.  The  root  is  long 
white,  and  lull  of  little  tubercles,  it  spreads  a  great 
way  under  the  surface. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  gathered  root  is  an  excel- 
lent sweetener  of  the  blood  taken  in  small  doses,  and 
for  a  long  time  togeiher.  The  fresh  root  bruised 
and  applied  externally,  are  said  also  to  be  excellent 
for  the  evil.  They  cool  and  give  ease  in  the  piles, 
applied  as  a  poultice. 
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Digitilis  Purpurea. 
FOX-GLOVE. 

A  very  beautiful  wild  plant,  in  our  pastures,  and 
about  wood  sides.  The  leaves  are  whitish,  and  the 
rlowers  large  and  red.  It  is  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  long  on  the  surface,  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  serrated  round  the  edges.  The  stalks  are 
round  thick,  firm,  and  upright,  and  of  a  white  colour. 
The  flowers  hang  down  from  the  stalk  in  a  kind  of 
spike :  they  are  hollow,  red,  large,  and  a  little 
spotted  with  white;  they  are  shaped  like  the  end  of 
the  finger  of  a  glove. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous  herbs 
grown  in  England,  as  it  is  a  most  deadly  poison 
several  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  medical  periodi- 
cals, ot  parties  being  poisoned  witli  with  taking  im- 
prudent doses  of  the  different  preparations  of  fox- 
glove. 

Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester  relates  a  case  in  the 
Edingburgh  surgical  journal,  of  a  woman,  who  had 
taken  nearly  a  pint  of  a  sti  ong  decoction  of  fox-glove 
for  the  cure  of  a  dropsical  complaint ;  in  an  hour 
after  taking  it  she  was  seized  with  sickness,  her 
tongue  and  lips  swelled,  and  foam  rising  at  the 
mouth  ;  she  could  make  no  water,  an;l  her  breath 
was  exceedingly  bad,  her  skin  cove. ed  with  a  cold 
sweat,  with  a  low  irregular  pulse.  As  the  Doctor 
was  called  in  hi  time,  he  administered  the  usual 
remedies,  effervesing  draughts,  and  the  volatile  a.ka- 
lies  with  aether,  and  the  gradually  recovered 
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Fox-glove  although  a  dangerous  plant,  is  after  all 
a  most  valuable  medicine  in  skilful  hands.  In  the 
dropsy  it  may  be  considered  a  specific.  Dr. 
Whithering  says  "  if  dropsy  can  be  cured  at  all,  it 
can  be  cured  with  fox-glove,  for  if  this  fails  there  is 
little  chance  of  any  other  succeeding." 

The  most  safe  way  of  administering  this  medicine 
is  in  the  form  of  tincture,  prepared  as  follows  :— 

TINCTURE  OF  FOX-GLOVE. 

Take  of  dried  Fox-glove  leaves  four  ounces ; 

Proof  Spirit  two  pints. 

Digest  for  three  weeks  and  filter. 

The  dose  must  begin  with  thres  or  four  drops 
cautiously  increased  to  twenty  or  thirty,  till  the  ef- 
fect be  produced. 
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CLASS  XV.    TETRAD YNAMIA. 

ORDER    I.  SILICULOSA. 


Camelina  Sativa. 
GOLD  of  PLEASURE. 

A  very  pretty  plant  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  known  at  sight  by  the  vast  quantity  of 
seed  vtssels.  It  is  two  feet  high:  the  stalk  is  round, 
thick,  firm,  upright,  and  towards  the  top  has  a  great 
many  branches,  all  standing  upright.  The  leaves 
stand  irregularly,  and  not  numerous,  they  are  long, 
not'veiy  broad,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  are  in- 
dented about  the  edges,  and  surround  the  stalk  at 
the  base  ;  the  flowers  are  little  and  white  ;  the  seed 
vessels  are  short  and  roundish,  and  they  stand  in 
vast  quantities,  forming  a  kind  of  spikes  all  the  way 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  branches,  with  few  flowers  at 
the  summit. 

-  The  fresh  tops  of  the  plant  are  to  be  used  before 
it  is  run  to  seed.  An  infusion  of  them  sweetened 
with  honey,  is  excellent  for  sore  throats,  and  ul- 
cerations of  the  mouth.  The  seeds  yield  a  great 
quantity  of  oil  on  pressing,  and  they  are  so  plentiful, 
that  it  might  seem  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  plant 
for  them  ;  the  oil  is  pleasant  and  well  tasted. 
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Lepidium  Campestre. 
MITHRIDATE  PEPPERWORT. 

A  little  wild  plant,  common  in  corn-fields.  Tt  is 
of  a  foot  high  ;  the  stalks  are  round,  firm,  upright, 
and  not  much  branched  ;  the  leaves  are  long-,  narrow 
a  little  hairy,  and  of  a  dusky  green.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  and  the  pods  which  follow  them 
are  roundish  and  little,  not  flatted  as  the  former 
kind,  nor  surrounded  with  a  foliaceous  edge.  The 
leaves  grow  very  thick  upon  the  stalk,  and  each  as 
it  were  a  couple  of  little  ones  at  the  base. 

The  seeds  of  this  herb  are  of  a  hot  biting  quality, 
and  have  been  recommended  for  warming  cold 
phlegmatic  constitutions,  but  are  now  neglected. 

Thlaspi  Bursa- Pastor  is. 
SHEPHERD'S  PURSE. 

The  most  common  almost  of  all  wild  plants,  over- 
running our  garden-beds,  and  court-yards.  The 
leaves  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  a;e  long,  some- 
what broad,  and  more  or  less  indented  at  th>  edges, 
for  in  this  there  is  great  variation-:  the  stalks  are 
round,  upright,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  llv.  y 
have  few  leaves  on  them.  The  flowers  stand  Rt  tUe 
tops  in  little  clusters,  and  tl  ev  are  small  and  white: 
beiow  there  is  commonly  a  kind  of  spike  of  the  seed- 
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vessel ;  these  are  short,  broad,  and  of  the  figure  of 
a  bag,  or  pouch,  and  are  divided  a  little  at  the  end. 
The  seeds  are  small  and  yellowish,  and  the  roots 
white. 

The  juice  of  shepherd's  purse  is  cooling  and  as- 
tringent ;  it  is  good  against  parsings,  with  sharp 
and  bloody  stools  ;  and  against  the  bleeding  of  the 
*>iles. 


Cochlearia  Officinalis* 
SCURVY  GRASS. 

A  common  wild  plant  about  our  sea  coasts,  but 
kept  also  in  gardens  for  its  virtues  ;  it  is  a  foot  high : 
the-  stalks  are  round,  weak,  and  green;  the  leaves 
that  rise  from  the  root  make  the  most  considerable 
appearance;  they  stand  in  a  large  tufr,  and  are  of  a 
roundish  figure,  and  a  bright  green  colour,  tender, 
juicy,  and  supported  on  long  and  slender  f«ot-stalks. 
There  are  but  few  leaves  on  the  stalks,  and  they  are 
not  so  round  as  those  from  the  root,  but  are  a  little 
angular  and  pointed.    The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops 
of  the  stalks,  in  little  clusters  ;  they  are  white,  small, 
and  bright ;  they  are  succeeded  by  short  roundish 
seed-vessels 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used,  and  the  best  way  of  all 
is  to  drink  the  expressed  juice  of  them  ;  this  is  ex- 
cellent against  the  scurvy,  and  all  other  foulnesses 
of  the  blood.    It  may  be  mixed  with  Seville  orange 
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juice,  to  make  it  pleasant,  and  should  be  taken  every 
day,  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  together  in  spring. 

By  those  troubled  with  scurvy,  the  juice  of  Brook- 
lime,  or  "Water- cresses,  added,  will  improve  the 
medicine. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham's  electuary  is 
made  as  follows: — 

SYDENHAM'S  ELECTUARY. 

Take  of  fresh  Conserve  of  Scurvy-grass. .  two  ounces. 

Conserve  of  Woodsorrel  one  ounce. 

Compound  Powder  of  Arum  ....  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of 
Drange  peel  to  form  an  electuary. — Dose,  two  drachms,  three 
Vmes  a  day. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCURVY  GRASS. 

Take  of  Scurvy-grass  six  parts 

Alcohol  four  parts. 

Water  one  part. 

Distil  one  part  and  a  half  .—Dose,  from  one  to  two  drachms. 


Cochlearia  Anglica. 
SEA    SCURVY  GRASS. 

A  common  plant  also  about  our  sea  coasts,  and 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  where  the  tide  comes.  The 
leaves  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  other; 
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and  they  are  oblong,  of  a  reddish  green  colour, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  indented  at  the  edges  in  an 
irregular  manner ;  they  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  garden  scurvy  grass,  and  more  fleshy.  The 
stalks  are  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ;  they  are  .tender, 
round,  and  striated ;  they  have  few  leaves  on  them, 
but  the  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  stand  in 
clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  as  in  the  other. 
The  leaves  are  to  be  used  fresh  gathered,  or  their 
juice  is  to  be  taken.  These  virtues  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other.  Butitis  the  general  opinion  that 
they  are  greater,  though  the  taste  be  not  so  agreea- 
ble. 


Cochleari  Armor acia.  . 
HORSE-RADISH. 

A  plant  as  well  known  in  our  gardens  as  the  other, 
and  wild  aiso  in  many  places.  The  root  is  very 
long,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  taste,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  eaten  as  the  other.  The  leaves  are  two 
feet  long,  and  a  half  a  foot  broad,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  blunt  at  the  point,  and  a  little  indented  at 
the  edges :  sometimes  there  are  leaves  deeply  cut 
and  divided,  but  that  is  an  accidental  variety.  The 
stalks  are  a  yard  high:  the  leaves  on  them  are 
very  small  and  narrow,  and  at  the  tops  stand  little 
white  flowers,  in  long  spikes  :  these  are  followed  by 
little  seed-vessels.  The  plant  seldom  flowers,  and 
when  it  does  the  seeds  scarce  ever  ripen.    It  is 
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propagated  sufficiently  by  the  root,  and  wherever 
this  is  the  case,  nature  is  less  careful  about  seeds. 

The  juice  of  horse  radish  root,  operates  very 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  the  jaun- 
dice and  dropsy.  The  root  whole,  or  cut  to  pieces, 
is  put  into  diet  dyink,  to  sweeten  the  blood  ;  and  the 
eating  frequently  and  in  quantities,  at  table,  is  good 
against  the;  \eumatism;  as  an  external  application 
in  rheumatic  affections,  there  are  few  remedies  to 
compare  with  the  juice  of  horse  radish,  it  will  also 
relieve,  the  palsy. 

The  London  Pharmacopia  directs  the  following 
preparation  : 

SYRUP  OF  HORSE  RADISH. 

Take  of  Horse  Radish  roots  one  drachm; 

Boiling  Water  lour  ounces. 

Tnfuse in  a  clcse  covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  then  add 
double  its  weight  of  sugar. 

A  useful  syrup  in  small  doses  for  relieving 
hoarseness. 

COMFOUND  INFUSION  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 

Take  of  Horse-raddish  root,  «lired  one  oun<*e  ; 

Must:trd-si  ed,  bru  sed  one  ounce  ; 

Boilmg  water   one  pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel,  and 
strain  ;  then  add  one  ounce  of  Compound  Spirit  of  Horse- 
radish.  Dose,  Irom  one  to  tlweS  ounces  three  or  four  tunes 
a  day. 
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COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 


Take  of  Horse-raddish  root,  sliced  twenty  ounces  ; 

Orange-peel,  dried  twenty  ounces  ; 

Nutmeg,  bruised  five  drachms; 

Proof  spirit   one  gallon  ; 

Water  two  pints. 


Mix  ;  and  distil  a  gallon  with  a  slow  fire.  Dose,  from  c;na 
to  four  drachms. 


Iberis  Amara. 
CANDY-TUFT  or  SCIATICA  CRESS. 


A  pretty  wild  plant,  but  not  frequent  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  foot  high.  The  stalk  is 
round,  firm,  and  upright;  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
The  leaves  are  small,  longish,  and  of  a  pale  green 
also;  and  the  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  into  which  the  stalk  divides  in  its  upper 
part;  they  are  white  and  little.  The  leaves  that 
grow  immediately  from  the  root,  are  four  inches 
long  ;  narrow  and  serrated  about  the  e:lge's,  and  of 
a  cl^eep  green. 

The  leaves  are  used :  they  are  recommended 
greatly  in  the  Sciatica  or  hip  gout ;  they  are  to  be; 
applied  externally,  and  repeated  as  they  grow  dry. 
The  best  way  is  to  beat  them  with  a  little  lard.  It 
is  an  approved  remedy,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is 
not  more  in  use. 
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Isatis  Tinctoria. 
WOAD. 

A  plant  cultivated  in  fields  in  many  parts  of 
England,  for  the  use  of  the  dyers,  and  commonly 
met  with  in  places  near  those  where  it  was  sown,  as 
if  a  wild  plant;  bui  it  is  not  properly  a  native  of 
our  country.  It  is  a  tall  erect  and  handsome  plant; 
the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  upright,  and  four  feet 
high ;  but  it  is  usaally  so  covered  with  the  leaves 
that  scarce  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  seen  naked.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
they  are  large  at  the  base,  where  they  grow  to  the 
stalk,  without  any  foot-stalks  ;  and  narrower  all  the 
way  to  the  point.  They  are  of  a  bluish  green  culour, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  them,  so  the  top 
has  a  pretty  aspect.  The  flowers  are  little  and 
yellow  ;  they  stand  in  great  numbers  about  the  tops 
of  the  stalks,  which  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
small  branches  ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  small 
seed-vessels.    The  root  is  long  and  thick. 

Although  the  dyers  are  the  people  who  pay  most 
regard  to  woad,  and  for  whose  use  it  is  cultivated, 
it  has  virtuss  that  demand  for  it  a  great  deal  of 
respect  in  medicine.  The  top  of  the  stalks,  before 
the  dowers  appear,  contain  the  greatest  virtue,  and 
they  are  best  fresh.  They  are  to  be  given  in  infu- 
sion, and  they  are  excellent  against  obstructions  of 
the  liver  and  spleen ;  they  work  by  urine  and  so 
take  effect;  the  use  of  this  infusion  must  be  con- 
tinued a  considerable  lime  :  these  are  di -.orders  that 
come  on  slowly,  and  are  to  be  slowly  removed. 
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Cardamine  Pratensis. 
LADIES'    SMOCK,   or  CUCKOO 

FLOWER. 

A  very  beautiful  wild  plant,  frequent  in  our  mea- 
dows in  spring,  and  a  great  ornament  to  them.  It 
grows  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  which  rise  from  the 
root,  are  winged  very  regularly  and  beautifully,  and 
are  spread  in  a  circular  manner,  the  stalk  is  round, 
thick,  firm,  and  upright.  The  leaves  that  grow  on 
it  are  smaller,  finely  divided,  and  stand  singly.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  little  cluster,  on  that  spike  on  the 
fop,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
large,  of  a  fine  white,  often  tinged  with  a  blush  of 
red. 

This  is  a  favourite  plant  with  old  English  poets; 
its  proper  name  is  "  our  Lady's  Smock,"  a  name 
given  by  our  Catholic  ancestors,  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  it  flowers  about  Lady-day. 

When  daysies  pied  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady's  smocks  all  silver  white  : 

And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
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The  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  is  to  be  used  ;  it  is 
an  excellent  diuretic,  and  is  good  in  the  gravel  and 
all  suppressions  of  urine.  It  also  opens  obstructions; 
and  is  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  green  sickness; 
and  a  course  of  it  against,  the  scurvy. 

Nasturtium  Officinale* 
WATER  CRESS, 

A  wild  phut  common  ^ith  us  in  ditches,  and 
s'mllow  rivers.  It  is  a  foot  high,  the  stalks  are 
round,  thick,  but  not  very  upright,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  much  branched;  the  leaves  are  of  a  fresh  and 
bright  vreen,  divided  in  a  winged  manner  and 
obtuse;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  there 
is  generally  seen  a  kind  of  .spike  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds  at  the  top  of  the  stdlks. 

The  leaves  are  used ;  they  may  be  eaten  in  the 
manner  of  garden  cress,  and  are  full  as  pleasant,  and 
they  are  excellent  against  the  scurvy.  The  juice 
expressed  from  them  has  the  same  virtue,  and  works 
aiso  powerfully  by  urine,  and  opens  obstructions. 

A  tincture  has  been  made  ot  the  water  cress  ;  but 
as  we  can  have  the  plant  fresh  nearly  the  whole 
year,  and  as  the  expressed  juice  will  answer  every 
purpose,  the  tincture  is  useless. 
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Nasturtium  Ilortense, 
GARDEN  CRESS. 

A  common  garden  plant  raised  for  pallads.  It  13 
two  feet  high  :  the  stalk  is  round  and  firm,  and  of 
a  bluish  green  ;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  segments, 
and  the  ffiwers  are  small  and  white  ;  but  the  full 
grown  plant  is  not  seen  at  ou"  tables;  we  eat  only 
the  leaves  rising  immediately  from  the  root.  These 
are  large,  finely  divided,  oi  a  bright  green,  and 
sharp.  Cresses  eaten  in  qu  ntity  are  very  good 
against  the  scurvy.    The  seed  opens  obstructions. 

Sinapsis  Nigra. 
MUSTARD. 

A  common  rough  looking  plant,  wild  in  many 
places,  but  kept  also  in  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed.  It  grows  a  yard  high.  The  .stalk  is  round, 
smooth,  thick,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  and  of  a  coarse  green,  deeply  indented,  and 
placed  irregularly  ;  they  hang  down,  and  have  a 
dis  •greeable  aspect.  The  (lowers  are  small  and 
yellow;  they  grow  in  great  numbers  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  and  the  pods  of  the  seed  follow  them. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  an  acrid  pungent  taste.  The 
foot  is  white. 

The  seeds  are  the  part  used;  what  we  call 
mustard  is  made  of  them,  and  it  is  very  wild  *Q*Z3*»j 
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it  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  creates  an  appetite. 
The  seed  bruised  and  taken  in  large  quantities, 
works  by  urine,  and  is  excellent  against  rheumatisms, 
and  the  scurvy.  Laid  upon  the  tongue  it  will 
sometimes  restore  speech  in  palsies. 

The  value  of  mustard  seed  as  a  domestic  medi- 
cine has  been  strongly  insisted  upon  of  late  years  ; 
long  treatises  were  wrote  of  its  good  effects  in 
asthma,  rheumatism,  and  various  disorders.  Severa. 
medical  gentlemen  exerted  themselves  to  bring  the 
medicine  into  repute,  which  caused  an  immense 
sale  Of  mustard  seed  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  ;  it  seems 
now  however  to  have  gone  out  of  repute.  A  spoon- 
lul  or  two  of  the  mustard  seed  taken  whole  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  does  after  all,  a  deal  ot  good  in  the 
above  disorders,  but  it  must  be  continued  for  a  long 
time  they  will  be  disappointed  who  expect  immediate 
relief  from  its  use. 

The  outward  application  of  mustard,  is  now,  and 
lias  from  time  immemorial  been  its  principal  us?. 
Mustard  poultices' on  the  feet  and  legs,  have  restored 
hundreds  to  life,  when  bleedings,  blisteriwgs,  &c. 
have  failed.  In  inflamation,  gout,  obstinate  vomit- 
ings,  scarlet  fever,  and  all  disorders  which  require  a 
counter  irritation.  .  The  mustard  poultice,  is  the 
thing,  and  if  that  fails  to  give  relief,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  hopeless  case. 

The  London  pharmacopia  directs  a  catapla.?  m  on 
poultice  made  as  follows  : — 
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MUSTARD  CATAPLASM. 


Take  of  linseed,  powdered, 
Mustard  seed  powdered, 

Boiling  vinegar  as  much 
poultice. 


^  of  each  half  a  pound, 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a 


Erisymum  Cheiranthoides. 
TREACLE  MUSTARD. 

A  little  wild  plant  with  broad  leaves,  white  flowers, 
and  flat  pods,  common  in  dry  places.  It  is  eight 
inches  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  and  striated.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  broad,  of  a  pale  green  colour 
and  dentated  round  the  edges.  They  grow  irregu- 
larly on  the  stalks,  and  have  no  foot-stalks.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  a  little  tuft  of  them  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  the  pods  follow  them  ;  so 
that  the  usual  appearance,  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  is  a  short  spike  of  the  pods,  with  a  little 
cluster  of  flowers  on  the  top ;  the  pods  are  large, 
flat,  roundish,  and  edged  with  a  leafy  border.  The 
seeds  are  small,  brown  and  of  a  hot  taste.  The 
seed  is  the  part  used ;  but  our  druggists  generally 
sell  the  seeds  of  the  garden  cress,  in  the  place  *l  it. 
It  is  j^st  much  regarded. 
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Erysimum  AUiaria. 
SAUCE   ALONE,  or 
JACK   BY    THE  HEDGE. 

A  spring  plant  of  a  conspicuous  figure,  frequent 
in  our  hedges.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  up- 
right, and  of  a  pale  green,  three  feet  in  height,  and 
very  straight.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad  and  short, 
•  of  a  figure  approaching  to  roundish,  but  somewhat 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  notched  at  the  edges ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  and  stand  on 
long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  little  and  white  , 
they  stand  ten  or  a  dozen  together,  at  the  tops  o; 
the  branches,  and  are  followed  by  long  pods. 

The  fresh  leaves  eaten  as  salad  work  by  urine 
powerfully,  and  are  recommended  in  dropsies.  The 
juice  of  them  boiled  into  a  syrup  with  honey,  is 
good  to  break  tough  phleghm,  and  to  cure  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses. 

Ardbis  Hirsuta. 
ROCK  CRESS,  or  SWINE'S  CRESS.' 

A  little  wild  plant  very  common  about  our  fields 
and  gardens.  It  spreads  upon  the  ground.  The  stalks 
are  five  or  six  inches  long;  firm,  and  thick,  but 
usually  fiat  on  the  earth  ;  \zxx  much  branched,  and 
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full  of  leaves.  The  leaves  that  rise  immediately 
from  the  root  are  long:,  and  deeply  divided  :  and 
those  on  the  stalks  resemble  them,  only  they  are 
smaller  :  they  are  of  a  deep  glossy  green  colour,  and 
not  at  all  hairy.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white  ; 
they  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  and  among 
the  leaves  ;  the  seed-vessels  are  small  and  rough. 

This  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  safe,  and  yet  very 
powerful.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  Mrs.  Stephens' 
medicine  :  the  juiee  may  be  taken  ;  and  it  is  good 
for  the  jaundice,  and  against  all  inward  obstructions, 
and  against  the  scurvy ;  the  leaves  may  also  be 
eaten  as  salad,  or  dried  and  given  in  decoction. 

Brassica  Napus. 
SWEET  NAVEW. 

A  plant  kept  in  some  gardens,  and  not  unlike  the 
common  turnip  in  its  aspect  and  appearance.  It 
grows  a  yard  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  smooth  and 
of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  stand  irregularly,  on  it, 
and  they  are  oblong,  broad  at  the  base  where  they 
surround  the  stalk,  and  narrower  all  the  way  to  the 
point.  The  leaves,  which  grow  from  the  root,  are 
much  larger  and  deeply  cut  in  at  the  sides ;  and 
they  are  all  of  a  pale  or  bluish  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and  the  pods  are  long. 
The  seed  is  round  and  black.  The  root  is  white 
and  large,  and  has  the  taste,  but  not  the  round  shape 
of  the  turnip,  for  it  is  rather  like  a  parsnip. 
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The  seeds  are  used,  but  not  much.  A  decoction 
of  them  is  said  to  promote  sweat,  and  to  drive  any 
thing  out  of  the  skin  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  deserve 
any  great  regard. 

Brassica  Campestris. 
WILD  NAYEW. 

The  plant  which  produces  what  we  call  rape- seed, 
and  in  some  places  cole-seed.  Though  wild  on  our 
ditch  banks  ;  it  is  sown  in  some  places  for  the  sake 
of  its  seed,  from  which  an  oil  is  made  for  mechanical 
purposes.  The  plant  is  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the 
stalk  is  round,  upright,  smooth,  thick,  firm,  and  of 
a  pale  green,  the  lower  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
very  deeply  divided  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  pale  or 
bluish  green  colour.  Those  on  the  stalk  are  of  the 
same  colour,  but  small,  narrow,  and  a  little  divided  : 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
pods  are  long,  and  the  seeds  are  round,  large,  and 
black ;  they  are  of  a  somewhat  hot  and  sharp  taste 
The  seeds  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
ether,  and  are  supposed  to  havo  more  virtue,  but 
probably  neither  have  much. 
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Brassica  Rapa. 
TURNIP. 

A  plant  too  common  in  our  gardens  to  require  a 
curious  description.  The  root  is  round  and  white, 
or  purplish.  The  leaves  are  large,  long,  rough,  and 
of  a  deep  green ;  they  are  deeply  cut  at  the  edges  : 
and  large  and  round  at  the  ends :  the  stalks  are  a 
yard  high,  round,  smooth,  firm,  uprightand  branched; 
the  leaves  on  them  are  small  and  smooth  ;  the 
flowers  are  little  and  yellow,  ard  they  stand  in  a 
kind  of  long  spikes  ;  they  are  followed  by  long  pods. 

The  roots  are  so  frequently  eaten,  that  few  would 
think  of  their  possessing  any  medicinal  virtues,  but 
being  cut  up  into  slices,  and  stewed  with  sugar; 
till  their  juice  with  the  sugar,  becomes  a  syiup  ; 
this  is  a  very  good  medicine  against  a  cough. 

Sisymbrium  Sophia, 
FLIX-WEED. 

A  pretty  wild  plant,  about  our  waste  places  and 
farm  yards ;  conspicuous  for  its  leaves,  if  not  so  for 
its  flower.  It  grows  two  feet  high  ?  and  the  stalk  is 
round,  erect,  very  firm  and  strong,  and  not  much 
branched.  The  leaves  are  moderately  large,  and 
most  beautifully  divided  into  numerous  small  seg- 
ments, long  and  narrow  ;  they  stand  irregularly  on 
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the  stalks.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow;  they 
stand  in  a  kind  of  spikes,  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks. 
They  are  followed  by  s?iort  pods.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a  dark  green. 

The  seeds  are  the  part  used :  they  are  to  be  col- 
lected when  just  ripe,  and  boiled  whole.  The  de- 
coction cures  the  bloody  flux,  and  is  good  against 
the  overflowing  of  the  menses. 

Raphanus  Sativus. 
RADISH. 

A  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  the  root  of  which 
is  eaten  abundantly  in  spring.  In  this  state  we  only 
see  a  long  and  slender  root,  of  a  purple  or  scarlet 
colour,  (for  there  are  these  varieties)  mingled  with 
white  ;  from  which  grow  a  quantity  of  large  rough 
leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  irregularly  divi- 
ded :  amidst  these  in  summer  rises  the  stalk,  which 
is  a  yard  high*,  round,  and  very  much  branched, 
The  leaves  on  it  are  much  smaller  than  those  from 
the  root.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous  small  and 
white,  with  some  spots  of  red.  The  pods  are  thick, 
long,  and  spungy. 

The  juice  of  the  radish  roots  fresh  gathered,  with 
a  little  white  wine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  against 
the  gravel.  Scarce  any  thing  operates  more  speedily 
by  urine,  or  brings  away  little  stones  more  success- 
fully. 
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CLASS  XVI.  MOJNADELPHIA. 

* 

ORDER  J.  PENTANDRIA. 


Erodium. 
STORK'S  BILL. 

There  are  twenty-eight  varieties  of  this  plant, 
principally  natives  of  foreign  countries,  they  'have 
all  very  much  the  appearance  of  crane's  bill  or  ge- 
ranium, in  which  order  many  botanists  have  placed 
them.  There  is  one  peculiar  species  of  stork's  bill, 
the 

Erodium  Moschatum. 
MUSKY   STORK'S  BILL. 

This  plant  is  frequently  planted  in  pots  or  boxes, 
on  account  of  its  musky  flavour  ;  it  grows  rapidly 
with  ordinary  care,  and  its  bright  green  leaves  and 
pretty  yellow  flowers  cause  it  to  be  a  general  fg.- 
vourite,  although  its  strong  flavour  is  disagreeable 
to  some  individuals. 
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None  of  the  stork's-bill  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
I  have  only  entered  this,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  orders  entire. 


ORDER  II.  DECANDRIA. 

Geranium. , 
CRANE'S  BILL. 

The  number  of  the  varieties  of  this  genus  are 
immense  To  this  class  belong  some  ot  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  plants  in  our  green  houses,  as 
well  as  the  more  common,  though  not  less  beautiful 
weeds  of  the  fields  and  hedges.  The  fruit  or  seed 
which  follows  the  flower,  is  long  and  slender,  and 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  bird,  hence 
its  name. 

It  is  something  curious  that  this  plant  should  be 
better  known  by  its  botanical  name  than  its  English 
one:  very  few  people  know  it  by  the  name  Crane's- 
bill,  but  every  body  knows  a  Geranium 

Out  of  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  this  plant  there 
is  only  one  used  in  medicine,  the 

Geranium  Robertianum. 

STINKING   CRANE'S   BILL,  or 
HERB  ROBERT 


A  small  herb,  very  frequent  under  nedges,  and  in 
cultivated  places  ;  the  stalks  are  a  foot  long,  not 
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upright,  they  are  round,  very  much  branched  and 
jrinted,  and  are  often  of  a  reddish  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  parts,  and 
they  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks,  two  at  every  joint. 
The  flowers  are  large  for  the  plant,  and  are  of  a 
bright  red,  are  very  conspicuous  and  pretty.  It  may 
be  seen  in  flower  from  April  to  October. 

A  decoction  of  this  plant  has  been  found  to  afford 
relief  in  the  stone  mid  gravel ;  it  is  considerably  as- 
tringent, and  is  given  to  cattle  when  they  make 
bloody  water,  or  have  the  bloody  flux.    This  plant 
says  Meyrick,  is  an  excellent  vulnerary  or  wound 
herb,  whether  used  externally  or  internally.  An 
ointment  made  of  the  green  leaves  and  hog's  lard, 
is  good  for  sore  breasts,  and  has  been  found  service- 
able to  anoint  scrofulous  and  cancerous  swellings 
with.    Cattle  have  certainly  been  cured  of  what  the 
farmers  call  the  black  water,  and  of  the  bloody  flux, 
by  a  decoction  of  this  herb,  after  all,  other  medicines 
have  proved  ineffectual  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  its  effects  on  the  human  body  would  be  equally 
salutary  in  similar  circumstances.  The  whole  plant 
should  be  gathered,  root  and  all,  and  dried  for  use : 
it  is  a  most  excellent  astringent ;  given  dried  or 
powdered,  or  in  decoction.    It  stops  overflowings 
of  the  menses,  bloody  stools,  and  all  other  haemor- 
rhages.   It  is  to  be  observed,  that  nature  seems  to 
have  set  her  stamp  upon  several  herbs,  which  have 
the  virtue  to  stop  bleedings  ;   this  and  the  Tutsan, 
the  two  best  remedies  the  fields  afford  for  outward 
and  inward  bleedings,  become  all  over  as  red  as 
blood  at  a  certain  season. 
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ORDER  III.  POLYANDRIA. 


Althcea  Officinalis. 
MARSH  MALLOW. 

A  tall  wild  plant,  of  the  mallow  kind,  frequent 
with  us  about  salt  marshes,  and  the  sides  of  rivers 
where  the  tides  come.  It  grows  to  four  feet  in 
height.  The  stalk  is  round,  upright,  thick,  and 
somewhat  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad  at  the 
base,  small  at  the  point,  of  a  figure  approaching  to 
triangular,  and  indented  round  the  edges  :  they  are 
of  a  whitish  green  colour,  and  soft  to  the  touch  like 
velvet.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  with  some- 
times a  faint  blush  of  reddish.  They  are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  with  those  of  the  common 
mallow. 

The  root  is  most  used.  It  is  white,  long,  and 
thick,  of  an  insipid  taste,  and  full  of  a  mucilinagous 
juice.  Boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  made 
strong,  it  is  excellent  to  promote  urine,  and  bring 
away  gravel,  and  small  stones  ;  it  also  cures  stran- 
guries, and  is  good  in  coughs. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  also  of  great  use  as  an 
outward  application  in  poultices,  fomentations  for 
allaying  the  pains  arising  from  inflamatory  tumours, 
it  is  also  good  for  burns,  tetters,  and  all  other  local 
affections ;   its  virtues  as  a  cough  medicine,  are 
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much  increased  by  the  addition  of  liquorice,  colts- 
foot, horehound,  and  other  pectoral  plants. 

The  following  very  useful  preparations  are  from 
the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edingburgh  Pharmaco- 
pias  : — 

SYRUP  OF  MARSH-MALLOW,  f 

Take  of  MaTsh-Mallow  root,  bruised  eight  ounces ; 

Kefined  sugar  two  pounds  ; 

Water  four  pints. 

Boil  down  the  water  with  the  root  to  one-half,  and  press 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  for  twenty -four  hours 
that  the  dregs  may  subside,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
having  added  the  sugar,  boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

DECOCTION  OF  MARSH-MALLOWS.  % 

Take  of  Maish-Mallow  root,  dried  and  bruised. .  four  ounces : 

Raisins  stoned  two  ounces  : 

Water  seven  pints. 

Mix  them  and  boil  down  to  five  pints :  strain  the  liquor 
and  set  it  aside  that  the  faeces  may  subside,  and  then  decant. 

This  is  a  useful  demulcent  in  the  dose  of  a  cupful 
frequently  taken. 

MARSH-MALLOW  LOZENGES-  § 

Take  of  Marsh-Mallow  root,  powdered. .  one  ounce  &  a  half: 

White  sugar  four  oz.  and  a  half: 

Mucilage  of  tragacanth  a  sufficient  quantity. 

t  Syiupus  Althaea,  Phnrm.  Lond.  et  Dubl. 
X  Decoctum  Altheae  Officinalis.  Pharnu  Ed* 
$  Codex.  Med.  Gall. 
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Make  into  lozenges.    Iris  root  or  orange-flower  water  may 
be  used  to  give  them  a  pleasant  aroma. 

These  lozenges  are  very  useful  in  hoarseness, 
coughs,  &c. 

Malva  Sylvestris. 
'  COMMON  MALLOW. 

A.  wild  plant,  every  where  about  our  hedges, 
fields,  and  gardens.  It  is  one  among  many  instances, 
that  God  has  made  the  most  useful  plants,  the  most 
common.  The  mallow  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  and  strong.  The 
leaves  are  roundish,  but  indented  and  divided  at  the 
edges.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  large,  and  red. 
The  root  is  long  and  white,  of  a  firm,  tough,  substance 
and  not  disagreeable  taste. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  but  the  root  has  most 
virtue.  The  leaves  dried  or  fresh,  are  put  iu  de- 
coctions for  glisters  ;  and  the  root  may  be  dried,  for 
it  retains  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  but  it  is  best  fresh 
and  should  be  chosen  when  there  are  only  leaves 
growing  from  it,  not  a  stalk.  It  is  to  be  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  decoction  may  be  made  very  strong, 
for  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  taste  :  it  is 
to  be  drank  in  quantities,  and  excellent  to  promote 
urine,  and  to  take  off  the  strangury.  It  is  also  good 
in  the  same  manner,  against  sharp  humours  in  the 
bowels,  and  for  the  gravel. 
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Malva  Rotundifolia. 
DWARF  MALLOW 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  bolh  in  its  flower  and 
manner  of  growth  ;  common  in  pastures,  and  worthy 
to  be  cherished  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  two  feet 
high.  The  stalks  are  round,. moderately  thick,  a 
little  hairy,  and  very  upright.  The  lower  leaves  are 
rounded,  and  divided  slightly  at  the  edges :  those 
on  the  stalk  are  cut  into  very  small  parts,  and  in  a 
very  beautiful  manner.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very 
bright  red,  and  are  three  times  as  large  as  those  of 
the  common  mallow,  and  very  beautiful.  The  seeds 
are  disposed  in  the  same  circular  manner,  as  in  the, 
common  mallow.    The  root  is  white. 

The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  has  the  same  virtue 
with  that  of  the  common  mallow,  but  in  a  less  de-. 
gree.  The  leaves  also  have  the  same  virtue,  and 
are  very  pleasant  taken  in  tea, 

Malva  Moschata* 
MUSK  MALLOW. 

A  plant,  not  unlike  the  vervain  mallow  in  its  as- 
pect, but  a  native  only  of  the  hotter  countries.  It 
is  two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  single,  round,  thick, 
hairy,  and  upright.  The  lower  leaves  are  roundish, 
only  indented  at  the  edges  ;  the  upper  ones  are  di- 
vided into  rive  parts,  pretty  deeply.    The  flowers 
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are  of  the  shape  of  common  mallow,  and  are  large, 
but  their  colour  is  yellow.  The  seed  ,  is  contained 
in  a  long  husk,  or  case,  and  is  of  a  kidney-like 
shape,  and  of  a  sweet  perfumed  smell. 

The  seed  is  the  only  pait  used,  and  that  very 
rarely.  It  is  said  to  be  good  against  the  head-ach, 
but  we  seldom  meet  with  it  fresh  enough  to  have 
any  virtue. 

Alcea  Rosa. 
HOLLY  HOCK. 

A  comon  garden  flower.  It  grows  eight  feet  high 
and  the  stalk  is  round,  rlrm,  hairy,  and  upright. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  roundish,  of  a  deep  green, 
hairy,  and  cut  in  at  the  edges ;  the  flowers  are  very 
large,  red,  white,  or  purple,  and  stand  in  a  kind  of 
long  spike.  The  root  is  white,  long,  and  thick,  and 
is  of  a  slimy  nature,  and  not  disagreeable  taste. 

This  is  the  part  used ;  a  decoction  of  it  operates 
by  urine,  and  is  good  in  the  gravel ;  it  has  the  same 
virtue  with  the  mallow  and  marsh-mallow,  but  in  a 
middle  degree  between  them  ;  more  than  the  mal- 
low, and  not  so  much  as  the  other,  nor  is  it  so 
pleasant. 
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CLASS  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 

ORDER  I,  HEXANDRIA. 

Fumaria  Officinalis. 
FUMITORY. 

A  pretty  wild  plant,  with  bluish  divided  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  little  purple  flowers,  common  in  our 
corn-fields  in  June  and  July.  It  grows  ten  inches 
high.  The  stalk  is  round,  striated,  of  a  pale  green, 
thick  enough,  but  not  very  firm  or  perfectly  erect. 
The  leaves  are  large,  but  they  are  divided  into  a  vast 
number  of  little  parts,  which  are  blunt  and  rounded 
at  the  ends ;  thgir  ..colour  is  a  faint  green.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  purple :  they  have  a  heel  behind 
and  a  number  of  them  stand  together  in  a  kind  of 
spike.    The  whole  plant  has  little  taste. 

The  juice  expressed  from  this  plant,  is  excellent 
against  the  scurvy.  It  opens  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  and  is  good  against  the  jaundice,  and  aP 
other  diseases  arising  from  obstructions. 

The  ancient  physicians  had  very  high  opinions  of 
th^  virtues  of  fumitory  ;  equal  quantities  of  fumitory, 
dundelion  root, and  liquorice  root,  make  an  excellent 
decoction,  for  the  jaundice,  scorbutic  complaints, 
blotches  and  eruptions  of  the  skin  of  the  worst  char- 
acter, to  be  taken  in  doses  of  a  cup-ful  at  a  time, 
morning  and  evening. 
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Polygala  Vulgaris. 
MILKWORT. 


A  common  little  plant  upon  our  heaths,  and  in 
dry  pastures,  with  numerous  leaves  and  blue  or 
white  flowers,  (for  this  is  a  variety  and  caused  by 
accident)  disposed  in  loose  spikes.  The  root  is 
long,  and  divided  into  several  parts,  the  stalks  are 
very  numerous,  and  very  much  branched,  they  are 
slender  and  weak,  and  they  spread  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  forming  a  little  green  tuft.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  beside 
what  has  been  already  named  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower  ;  nor  is  that  indeed  the  only  variation  there : 
so  that  it  has  been  divided  into  two  or  three  kinds 
by  some  writers,  but  as  all  these  will  rise  from  the 
same  seed,  and  only  are  owing  to  the  soil  and  expo- 
sure, the  plant  is  without  doubt  the  same  in  every 
appearance,  ar.d  its  virtues  ar^e  the  same  in  which 
ever  state  it  is  taken.  When  it  grows  in  barren 
places,  the  stalks  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  leaves  are  very  numerous, 
short,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  The  flowers  are  in  this 
case  small  and  blue,  sometimes  whitish,  striated 
with  blue,  and  sometimes  entirely  white.  When 
the  plant  grows  in  a  somewhat  more  favourable  soil, 
tb^  leaves  are  oblong,  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the 
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ends,  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  the  stalks  are  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  the  flowers  in  this  case  are 
commonly  blue,  and  this  is  the  most  ordinary  state 
of  the  plant.  When  it  grows  in  very  favourable 
places,  as  upon  the  damp  side  of  a  hill,  where  there 
are  springs,  and  among  the  tall  grass,  then  its  leaves 
are  lorger,  its  stalks  more  robust  and  more  upright, 
and  its  flowers  are  red.  These  are  the  several  ap 
pearances  of  this  little  plant,  and  it  is  all  one  in 
which  it  is  taken.  The  root  is  often  of  a  considerable 
thickness,  and  single,  but  it  is  more  usually  divided 
and  smaller;  it  is  whitish,  and  of  a  disagreeable 
acrid  taste. 

This  plant  had  passed  unregarded  as  to  any  me- 
dicinal us£,  till  Dr.  Tennant  brought  into  England 
the  senecl^d  root,  famous  in  America  against  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  found  here 
to,  be  of  service  in  the  pleurisies  :  but  when  it  was 
found,  that  this  was  the  root  of  a  kind  of  milk-wort, 
not  very  different  from  our  own,  we  tried  the  roots 
of  our  kind,  and  found  them  effectual  in  the  same 
cases :  as  to  the  poisonous  bites  of  a  serpent,  they 
are  so  uncommon  here,  that  we  need  not  regard  that 
part  of  the  qualities,  but  we  find  it  good  in  the  other 
disorder,  and  in  all  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is 
thick  and  sizey.  The  fresh  root  is  best,  but  it  has 
not  its  full  virtue  except  in  spring,  when  the  stalks 
are  just  shooting  out  of  the  ground,  for  this  reason 
it  is  most  proper  to  take  it  up  at  that  time,  and  dry 
it  for  the  service  of  the  year.  When  fresh,  it  is  best 
given  in  infusion  :  but  when  dried,  it  is  best  kept 
in  powder. 
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Polygala  Officinalis. 
RATTLE-SNAKE  ROOT. 

A  small  plant,  native  of  America,  with  weak  stalks, 
little  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  grows  a  foot 
high.  The  stalks  are  numerous,  weak,  and  round, 
few  of  them  stand  quite  upright,  some  generally  lie 
upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  stand  irregularly : 
they  are  oblong  and  somewhat  broad,  and  of  a  pale 
green.  The  flowers  are  little  and  white  :  they  stand 
in  a  kind  of  loose  t-pikes,  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks, 
and  perfectly  resemble  those  of  the  common  plant 
we  call  milkwort,  of  which  it  is  indeed  a  kind:  the 
whole  plant  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  the  taller 
kind  of  our  English  milkwort.  The  root  is  of  a 
singular  form  ;  it  is  long,  irregular,  slender,  and 
ilivided  into  many  parts,  and  those  have  on  each  side 
a  kind  of  membranous  margin  hanging  from  them, 
which  makes  it  distinct  in  its  appearance,  from  all 
the  other  roots  used  in  the  shops. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  medicine,  origin- 
ally to  the  Indians  :  they  give  it  as  a  remedy  against 
the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  but  it  bas  been 
extolled,  as  possessing  great  virtues.  Dr.  Tennant 
brought  it  into  England,  and  we  received  it  as  a 
powerful  remedy  against  pleurisies,  quinzies,  and  all 
other  diseases  where  the  blood  was  sizey  ;  it  was 
said  to  dissolve  this  dangerous  texture,  better  than 
all  other  known  medicines  ;  but  experience  does 
not  seem  to  have  warranted  altogether  these  effects, 
for  it  is  at  present  neglected,  after  a  great  many  and 
very  fair  trials. 
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When  this  remedy  was  discovered  to  be  the  root 
of  a  kind  of  polygala,  which  discovery  was  owing  to 
the  gentleman  who  brought  it  over,  and  with  it  some 
of  the  plant,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  The 
roots  of  the  English  polygala  were  tried;  those  of 
the  common  blue  or  white  flowered  milkwort,  (for 
that  variety  is  purely  accidental,)  and  they  were 
found  to  have  the  same  effects  :  they  were  given  by- 
some  in  pleurisies  with  great  success.  It  was  said 
at  that  time  they  had  less  virtues  than  the  senecka 
root,  though  of  the  same  kind  :  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  virtues  of  the  senecka  root  were  then 
supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  they  really  were. 
The  novelty  adding  to  the  praise. 
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Spartium  Scoparium. 
BROOM. 

A  common  naked-looking  shrub  that  grows  on 
waste  grounds,  and  bears  yellow  flowers  in  May.' 
it  is  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  very 
tough,  angular,  and  green.  The  leaves  are  few,  and 
they  are  also  small ;  they  grow  three  together,  and 
stand- at  distances  on  long  and  slender  stalks.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  they  are  shaped  like  a  pea- 
bl-ssom,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow.  The 
pods  are  flat  and  hairy. 
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The  green  stalks  of  broom,  infused  in  ale  or  beer 
for  the  common  drink,  operate  by  urine,  and  remove 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  other  parts  ;  they  are 
famous  in  the  dropsy  and  jaundice.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  burn  them  to  ashes,  and  infuse  those 
ashes  in  white  wine  ;  thus  the  fixed  salt  is  extracted, 
and  the  wine  becomes  a  kind  of  lee.  This  also 
works  by  urine  more  powerfully  than  the  other,  but 
the  other  is  preferable  for  removing  obstructions. 

A  Tincture  is  made  from  broom- seed  and  strongly 
recommended  in  the  dropsy,  and  is  prepared  as 
follows : 

Take  of  broom-seedis,  bruised  four  ounces  : 

Rectified  spirit  one  pound. 

Let  it  stand  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain  the  liquor.  A  table 
snoon-ful  to  be  taken  by  an  adult  every  day,  in  a  glass  of 
peppermint  water. 

Ulex  Europeans. 
FURZE,   or  WHIN. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  plants,  on  heaths 
or  dry  commons,  with  strong  prickly  leaves,  and 
beautiful  flowers.  To  a  regulated  taste  theie  is 
perhaps  nothing  in  the  vegetable  world  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  flowers  of  this  shrub.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  Linnaeus  when  he  first  saw  the  flowers,  that 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  actually  knelt  down 
and  worshipped,  a  species  of  idolatry  pardonable  in 
such  a  man. 

The  medical  properties  of  the  whin,  are  the  same 
as  that  of  the  broom,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
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Genista  Tinctoria. 
DYER'S  WEED. 

A  very  singular  and  pretty  wild  plant ;  it  grows 
on  dry  banks  and  upon  walls,  and  is  known  at  sight 
by  its  upright  stalks,  and  very  long  spikes  of 
'greenish  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  to  four  feet  in 
height.  The  stalk  is  thick,  firm,  channelled,  and 
in  a  manner  covered  with  leaves  :  they  are  small  in 
proportion  to  the  bigness  of  the  plant  oblong, 
narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  not  serrated  at  the  edges ;  a  tuft  of 
the  same  kind  of  leaves,  but  somewhat  larger,  sur- 
rounds the  bottom  of  the  stalk.  The  root  is  long 
and  white.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  very  nume- 
rous. 

The  flowery  tops  of  this  plant  dried,  and  given  in 
decoction,  are  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  but 
the  report  is  not  established  by  any  known  ex- 
perience. 

Galega  Officinalis. 
GOAT'S  RUE. 

a  ran  pianr,  native  ot  Italy,  out  kept  witn  us  m 
gardens.  It  grows  a  yard  high.  The  stalks  are 
round,  striated,  hollow,  not  very  firm  or  strong,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour  :  they  are  very  much  branched 
and  not  altogether  upright.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  large,  each  is  composed  of  several  pairs  of 
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smaller  leaves,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  of  the 
rib ;  these  are  oblong,  narrow,  and  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  thin,  and  not  at  all  indented  at  the 
edges.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  bluish  and 
whitish  colour  ;  they  stand  a  great  number  on  the 
same  pedicle,  in  a  drooping  posture. 

The  whole  plant  is  used.  It  is  to  be  gathered 
\vhen  just  come  to  flower,  and  dried,  and  afterwards 
given  in  infusion:  this  gently  promotes  sweat,  and 
is  good  in  fevers ;  so  much  is  true  of  the  virtues  of 
this  plant,  but  much  more  has  been  said  of  it. 

Olycrrhiza  Glabra. 
LIQUORICE. 

A  rough  looking  plant,  cultivated  in  many  places 
for  the  sake  of  the  root.  It  is  a  yard  high  or  more. 
The  stalk  is  round,  striated  and  branched:  the 
leaves  are  long  and  large,  each  is  composed  of  a 
great  many  pairs  of  smaller,  standing  on  a  middle 
rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  these  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  and  they  are  clammy 
to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  blue, 
they  stand  in  long  spikes,  rising  from  the  bosoms 
of  the  leaves.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  pods. 
The  root  is  the  part  used  ;  and  its  virtues  are  very 
great.  I  t  is  best  fresh  taken  out  of  the  ground,  the 
sweetness  of  its  taste  renders  it  agreeable,  and  it  is 
excellent  against  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and  short- 
ness of  breath.  It  also  works  gently  by  urine,  and 
is  of  service  in  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  passages,  acting  there  as  in  the  lungs  at 
once,  as  a  detergent  and  balsamic. 
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The  best  way  of  taking  it  is  by  sucking  or  chewing 
the  fresh  root :  but  it  may  be  taken  in  infusion,  or 
in  the  manner  of  tea.  The  black  substance  railed 
liquorice  juice,  and  Spanish  liquorice,,  is  made  by 
evaporating  a  strong  decoction  of  this  root.  But 
the  fresh  root  itself  is  better. 

An  useful  preparation  is  made  in  the  followiug 
manner,  for  coughs  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  : 

Take  of  Opium  four  drachms  ; 

Simple  syrup  one  pound  ; 

Extract  of  Liquorice  ten  ounces ; 

Powdered  gum-arabic  ten  ounces. 

You  may  mix  the  opium  with  a  little  of  the  Tincture  of 
Tohc  then  add  the  extract  of  liquorice,  the  syrup  and  the  gum 
softened  with  hot  water  ;  let  the  whole  mass  evaporate  on  a 
very  slow  fire,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  toffy,  and 
you  will  have  a  very  good  cough  medicine. 


Ononis  Arvensis. 


REST  HARROW. 


A  little,  tough,  and  almost  shrubby  plant,  com- 
mon m  our  dry  fields,  and  by  road  sides.  It  is  a 
foot  high.  The  stalks  are  round,  reddish,  torn  h  and 
almost  woody.  The  leaves  are  numerous :  they 
stand  three  on  every  foot-stalk,  and  grow  pretty 
close  to  the  stalk.  There  are  several  short  and 
sharp  prickles  about  the  stalks,  principally  at  the 
insertions  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dusky 
green  and  serrated  about  the  edges.    The  flowers 
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are  small  and  purp'e  :  they  stand  among  the  leaves 
towards  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  are  in  shape  like 
pea  blossoms,  but  flatted :  each  is  followed  by  a 
small  pod.  The  root  is  white,  very  long,  tough  and 
woody, 

The  root  is  to  be  taken  up  fresh  for  use,  and  the 
bark  separated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  decoction  given  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  good  against  the  gravel,  and  in  all  obstructions 
by  urine  ;  and  it  is  also  good  in  the  dropsy  and 
jaundice. 

Trifolium  Officinale. 
MELILOT. 

A  common  wild  plant,  with  three  leaves  at  a  joint, 
and  long  straggling  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is, 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  more.  The  stalk  is  weak| 
slender,  green,  and  striated.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
and  blunt  at  the  ends  :  they  are  serrated  round  the 
edges,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  of  the  shape  ol  th3  flowers  of  tares, 
but  little  ;  and  there  follows  each  a  roundish  pod, 
rough,  and  green.  The  whole  plant  has  a  singular 
but  not  disagreeable  smell ;  and  the  leaves  are  the 
food  of  so  many  insects,  that  they  are  commonly 
gnawn  to  pieces. 

The  fresh  plant  is  excellent  to  mix  in  poultices,  to 
be  applied  to  swellings.    It  was  once  famous  in  a 
plaister,  used  for  dressing  of  blisters,  but  the  apothe- 
caries used  to  play  so  many  bad  tricks,  to  imitate 
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the  green  colour  it  was  expected  to  give,  that  the 
plaister  is  now  made  without  it. 

An  infusion  of  the  flowers  with  a  few  drops  of 
camphorated  spirit,  makes  a  good  wash  for  sore  eyes. 

Lupinus  Sativus. 
LUPINE. 

There  are  many  lupines  kept  in  gardens,  but  the 
best  kind  for  use  is  the  white -flowered  ;  it  grows  to 
a  yard  high,  the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  and  of  a 
pale  green.  The  leaves  stand  on  long  foot-stalks, 
and  are  each  composed  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  long 
narrow  ones,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  fingers ; 
ths:  e  are  also  of  a  whitish  grten  colour.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  of  the  shape  of  a  pea-blossom. 
The  pods  are  hairy.  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of 
lupines,  drank  in  the  manner  of  barley-water,  not 
only  works  by  urine,  but  is  good  to  bring  down  the 
menses,  and  opens  all  obstructions.  It  is  excellent 
in  the  beginning  of  consumptions,  jaundices,  and 
dropsies ;  but  when  those  diseases  are  advanced  to 
a  height,  more  powerful  remedies  are  to  be  employed. 
A  decoction  made  very  strong  is  good  to  wash  the 
heads  of  children  that  have  breakings  out  upon 
them ;  they  cleanse  and  dispose  them  to  heal. 
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Trigonella  Fczenum. 


FCENUGREEK. 


A  plant  of  the  trefoil  kind,  but  singular  in  its 
maimer  of  growth,  cultivated  in  many  fields  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed.  It  is  emollient.  It  grows  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  stalks  are  iound,  striated, 
and  branched,  The  leaves  are  short  and  broad: 
they  stand  three  upon  every  stalk  as  in  the  common 
trefoils:  and  are  indented  about  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  small,  and  they  resemble  a 
pea-blossom  ;  the  pods  are  flat,  and  in  them  is 
contained  a  quantity  of  yellow  seeds,  of  an  irregular- 
figure,  and  disagreeable  smell. 


A  common  wild  plant  in  oui  meadows.  It  is 
eight  inches  high;  the  stalk  is  round,  and  not  very 
upright ;  the  principal  leaves  rise  immediately  from 
the  root  ;  they  stand  three  together  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  are  of  an  oval  figure,  but  pointed  :  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  have  generally 
a  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  leaves  on 
the  stalks  are  of  the  same  form,  but  little;  the 
flowers  stay  at  the  tops,  in  a  kind  of  short,  thick, 
spikes  ;  they  are  small  and  red,  and  are  followed  by 
little  flat  pods. 

The  flowers  are  used  ;  they  are  best  fresh  gathered, 
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and  given  in  infusion.  They  are  good  against  the 
bleeding  of  the  piles  ;  and  while  they  are  balsamic 
and  astringent  in  the  bowels,  they  work  by  urine. 

Colulea  Arhorescens. 
BLADDER  SENNA. 

A  common  shrub  kept  for  ornament  m  our 
gardens.  The  trunk  is  not  very  robust,  but  it  keeps 
upright,  and  is  covered  with  a  whitish  rough  bark. 
The  leaves  are  composed  each  of  several  pairs  of 
smaller,  set  on  a  common  rib,  with  an  odd  leaf  at 
the  end  ;  but  they  are  rounder  and  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  those  of  the  true  sena. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  they  are  but  small,  but  the}' 
hang  in  long  bunches,  and  are  succeeded  by  pods, 
which  look  like  bladders,  of  a  greenish  colour. 

The  leaves  are  used;  some  give  an  infusion  of 
them  as  a  purge,  but  they  are  very  rough  :  they 
work  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  are  only 
fit  for  very  robust  constitutions.  For  such  as  can 
bear  them,  they  are  good  against  rheumatic  pains. 
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CLASS  XVIII.  POLYADELPHIA. 

ORDER   I.  POLYANDRIA. 


Hypericum  Perforatum, 
ST.    JOHN'S  WORT. 

A  robust  and  pretty  plant,  frequent  in  our  pastures, 
and  other  dry  places.  The  height  is  a  foot  and  a 
half.  The  ?talk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  and  very  up- 
right, and  divided  towards  the  top  into  several 
branches.  The  leaves  are  short,  and  blunt  at  the 
points  :  they  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  if 
held  up  against  the  light,  they  seem  to  be  full  of 
pin-holes.  The  flowers  grow  in  abundance  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright 
beautiful  yellow,  full  of  yellow  threads,  which,  if 
nibbed  upon  the  hand,  stain  it  red  like  blood.  The 
fruit  is  a  dry  seed  vessel. 

This  plant  obtained  its  name  in  Catholic  times, 
from  its  flowers  appearing  about  St.  John's  day. 
No  herb  attained  a  higher  degree  of  reputation  with 
our  forefathers.  Stow,  the  historian,  says  in  his 
time,  "  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with 
green  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John's  wort  and  such 
like,  garnished  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers, 
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had  aiso  lamps  of  glass  with  -oil  burning  in  them, 
all  night,  in  honour  of  the  great  festival  of  St.  John,'* 
What  a  beautiful  sight!  how  strange  to  us  is  the 
fact ;  that  in  those  days  without  steam  engines, 
rail-roads,  large  factory's,  or  any  of  those  "  helps  to 
production,"  which  we  have,  that  after  all,  they  had 
so  much  more  leisure  time.  Now-a-days  it  is  all 
work  for  those  who  do  work.  Some  political  econo- 
mists have  regretted  the  keeping  of  the  Sunday  as  a 
loss  of  a  full  seventh  part  of  the  national  wealth  : 
and  all  have  agreed  that  the  numerous  holidays  kept 
by  our  Catholic  forefathers,  were  a  tremendous  loss 
to  the  nation.  Why  one  would  suppose  with  all  our 
increased  power  of  production,  with  our  "  steam 
powers,"  'water  powers,'  &c.  that  we  could  afford 
*o  double  our  holidays,  compared  with  Englishmen 
of  former  times,  instead  of  which  they  had  more  than 
double  the  number  we  have  !  but  they  poor  ignorant 
souls  were  "  unenlightened  ;"  they  thought  it  quite 
sufficient  for  the  people  of  a  nation  to  labour  in 
order  to  supply  each  others  actual  wants,  without 
wishing  to  become  the  slaves  for  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  besides.  They  were  much  too  "  ignorant 
and  superstitious,"  to  mortgage  the  labour  of  future 
generations  to  the  amount  of  o»e  half  of  that  labour, 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  French  :  but  they 
did  somehow  or  other  contrive  to  conquer  these 
same  French  and  hold  possession  of  the  principal 
part  of  their  nation  without  contracting  any  debt 
at  all.  Our  forefathers  were  essentially  a  religious 
people,  and  they  took  every  opportunity  of  shewing 
it,  but  then  they  had  time  :  one  part  of  society  have 
now  to  labour  so  much,  in  order  to  raise  the  means 
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of  keeping  the  other  in  splendid  idleness,  and  these 
idlers  are  too  much  employed  in  "  bettering-  their 
condition,"  by  watching  the  turn  of  the  market, — 
that  none  of  us  have  time  either  for  religion  or 
amusement.    But  to  return  to  our  herb, 

The  part  used  is  the  flowery  tops  of  the  plant  just 
as  they  begin  to  ripen.  A  decoction  of  these  works 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  excellent  against  the 
gravel,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  ureters.  The  same 
tops  fresh  gathered  and  bruised,  are  good  for  wounds 
and  bruises ;  they  stop  bleeding,  and  serve  as  a 
balsam  for  one,  and  take  of  blackness  in  the  other. 
It  is  now  however  wholly  neglected. 
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Hypericum  A  ndrosccmum, 
TUTSAN    ST.    JOHN'S  WORT. 

A  very  Singular  and  beautiful  plant,  and  of  great 
virtues.  It  grows  in  our  woods,  and  under  hedges, 
I  but  not  very  common  :  it  is  kept  in  many  gardens. 
It  crows  two  feet  in  height.  The  stalks  are  firm, 
and  smooth,  of  a  reddish  colour,  tolerably  upright, 
and  not  all  branched,  except  for  some  young  shoots 
near  the  top.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint, 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  at  no  great  distance  ; 
they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  shape  approaching  to 
oval.  Their  colour  is  a  brownish  green  ;  they  are 
smooth  and  not  serrated  at  the  edges.  The  flowers 
are  not  very  large,  but  of  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  they 
resemble  those  ot  St.  John's  wort,  and  are  like  them 
full  of  yellow  threads,  which,  when  rubbed,  stain  the 
hnnds  red.  The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  berry,  black  when 
ripe,  and  containing  a  great  quantity  of  small  seeds. 
The  whole  plant  in  autumn  frequently  appears  of  a 
blood  red  colour,  very  singular  and  beautiful.  The 
root  is  small,  reddish,  and  irregular  ;  it  creeps  under 
the  surfice. 

The  leaves  are  an  excellent  cure  for  fresh  wounds. 
Scarce  anything  is  equal  to  them.  The  young  and 
tender  ones  at  the  tops  of  the  blanches  are  to  be 
cl j:\sen  ;  they  are  to  be  bound  upon  the  wound,  and 
they  stop  the  bleeding,  and  perform  a  very  speedy 
cure.  I  have  had  very  late  and  very  singular 
instances  of  the  effects  of  this  herb,  Many  of  the 
common  plants  are  celebrated  for  this  virtue,  but 
the  effect  of  this  is  surprising.  In  short,  the  virtues 
are  the  same  as  the  preceding,  as  this  is  only  a 
variety. 
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CLASS  XIX. 
SYNGENSIA. 

ORDLR   I.      POLYGAMIA  jE£UALIS. 


Tragopogon  Pratensis. 
GOAT'S  BEARD. 

A  common  wild  plant,  distinguished  in  our  mea 
dows  by  its  narrow  and  fresh  green  leaves,  and  the 
long  leaves  of  the  cup,  about  its  yellow  flowers.  It 
grows  to  a_  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  very  narrow;  they  are  broadest  at  the  base,  and 
smaller  all  the  way  to  the  point.  The  stalk  is  round 
thick,  firm,  and  very  upright,  and  towards  the  top 
divided  into  two  or  three  branches.  The  flowers 
stand  at  the  extremities  of  the  slalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  pale  yellow,  very  large,  and  surrounded  by 
a  cup,  composed  of  long  and  narrow  green  leaves, 
which,  tor  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  are  closed 
over  it,  so  that  it  seems  only  in  bud.  The  seeds  are 
winged  with  a  fine  white  down,  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  dandelion,  and  when  ripe,  they  stand  upon 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  in  a  round  head,  in  thfl 
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snrre  manner.  The  root  is  long,  and  white;  and 
the  whole  plant  is  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which,  after 
it  has  been  a  little  time  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes 
yellow,  and  thick  like  cream. 

The  root  is  ^sed.  It  is  so  pleasant  in  taste,  that 
it  may  be  eaten  in  the  manner  of  carrots,  and  other 
roots  at  table,  but  it  exceeds  them  all  in  its  qualities. 
It  is  an  excellent  restorative,  and  will  do  great  ser- 
vice to  people  after  long  illnesses  :  the  best  way  of 
giving  it  for  this  purpose,  is  to  boil  it  first  in  water, 
and  then  cutting  it  to  pieces,  boil  it  again  in  milk, 
which  is  to  be  rendered  palatable  in  the  usual  way; 
it  becomes  thus  a  most  excellent  medicine,  in  the 
form  of  food 


Sonchus  Oleraeev* 
SOWTHISTLE. 

A  common  weed  in  our  gardens,  and  about  our 
houses.  It  is  three  feet  high ;  the  stalk  is  round 
Uiick,  green,  and  upright.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
not  very  broad  ;  they  are  indented  at  the  edges,  and 
prickly  between  the  indentings.  When  any  part  of 
the  plant  is  broken,  there  runs  out  a  milky  juice. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  yellow,  they  are  some- 
what like  those  of  dandelion,  and  stand  in  a  kind  of 
scaly  cup.  The  seeds  have  down  affixed  to  them. 
The  root  is  long  and  white. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  used  fresh  gathered ;  a  strong 
infusion  of  them  works  by  urine,  and  opens  obstruc- 
tions.   Some  eat  them  in  sallads,  but  the  infusion 
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has  more  power.  There  are  three  or  fonr  other 
kinds  of  sowthistle,  common  in  some  places  with 
this,  and  they  have  all  the  same  virtues,  but  this  has 
them  most  in  perfection. 


A  common  plant  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  which 
we  eat  raw.  When  it  rises  to  flower  it  is  two  feet 
•and  a  half  high,  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  very, 
upright,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
broad,  and  somewhat  waved  at  the  edges  :  the  flowers 
stand  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  aie  of  a  pale 
yellow,  the  seed  is  winged  with  a  nice  white  down. 

The  juice  of  lettice,  is  a  good  medicine  to  procure 
sleep,  or  the  thick  stalk  eaten  will  serve  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  a  good  method  to  put  those  into, 
who  require  a  gentle  opiate,  and  will  not  take  the 
medicines. 


Lactuca  Sativa. 


GARDEN  LETTUCE. 


* 
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Lactuca  Vtrosa. 
WILD  LETTCJCE. 

A  common  plant  in  our  hedges,  and  having  some 
resemblance  to  the  garden  lettuce  in  its  flowers, 
though  not  in  its  manner  of  growth.  It  is  six  or 
seven  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  thick,  round,  very 
upright,  branched,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  green 
colour.  The  leaves  at  the  bottom  are  very  large,  a 
foot  long,  and  five  inches  broad,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour  ;  those  higher  up  the  stalks  are  smaller,  they 
are  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  and  either  these 
the  stalk,  or  any  other  part  of  the  plant  being 
wounded,  there  flows  out  a  milky  juice,  which  has 
the  smell  of  opium,  and  its  hot  bitter  taste :  the 
branches  are  very  numerous,  and  the  flowers  are  also 
very  numerous,  but  they  are  small  and  of  a  pale 
yellow. 

This  is  a  plant  not  introduced  into  the  common 
practice,  but  very  worthy  of  that  notice.  I  have 
known  it  used  in  private  families,  with  great  success. 
A  syrup  made  from  a  strong  infusion  of  it,  is  an 
excellent  anodyne  :  it  eases  the  most  violent  pain  in 
colics,  and  other  disorders,  and  gently  disposes  the 
person  to  sleep.  It  has  the  good  effect  of  a  gentle 
opiate,  and  none  of  the  bad  ones  of  that  violent 
medicine. 
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Leontodon  Taraxacum, 
i      DANDELION.  ' 

Another  of  our  wild  plants  too  common  to  need 
much  description.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  some- 
vwhat  broad,  and  deeply  indented  at  the  edges.  The 
stalks  are  naked,  hollow,  green,  upright,  and  six, 
eight  or  ten  inches  high ;  one  flower  stands  on  each, 
which  is  large,  yellow,  and  composed  of  a  great 
quantity  of  leaves,  and  seeds  which  follow  this,  have 
a  downy  matter  affixed  to  them.  The  whole  head 
of  them  appears  globular.  The  root  is  long,  large, 
and  white.  The  whole  plant  is  full  of  a  milky  juice, 
the  root  most  of  all.  This  runs  from  it  when  broken, 
and  is  bitterish  but  not  disagreeable. 

The  root  fresh  gathered  and  boiled,  makes  an 
excellent  decoction  to  promote  urine,  and  bring 
away  gravel.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  salad 
when  very  young,  and  if  taken  this  way  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  are  good  against  the  scurvy. 

A  decoction  of  dandelion  is  recommended  in  the 
Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing'manner  : 

DECOCTION  OF  DANDELION. 

Take  of  fresh  herb  and  roots  of  dandelion. .  four  ounces  ; 

Water  two  pints. 

Boil  down  to  one  pint,  strain  the  fluid. 

An  excellent  medicine  for  bad  livers,  and  the 
dropsy ;  a  little  cream  of  tartar  will  improve  it 
greatly.  A  tea  cup-ful  may  be  taken  twice  a  day, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  will  effect  a  cure. 
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Hieracium  Dubium. 


MOUSE-EAR   HAWKWEED. " 

An  exceeding  pretty  little  plant,  with  whitish 
leaves,  and  large  bright  yellow  riowers,  frequent  on 
car  ditch  banks.  The  leaves  grow  in  little  clusters, 
and  are  longish  and  broad,  of  a  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side,  but  white  underneath  ;  and  so  much  of 
the  under  part  is  usually  seen,  that  the  whole  looks 
whitish.  The  stalks  trail  upon  the  ground,  and 
take  root  at  every  joint:  the  leaves  have  long  hairs 
upon  them.  The  stalks  which  support  the  flowers 
rise  single.  They  are  hairy,  they  have  no  leaves, 
and  each  bears  only  only  one  flower,  this  stands  on 
the  top,  and  is  large,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the 
dandelion  flower,  but  of  a  beautiful  pale  yellow. 

The  seeds  are  winged  with  down,  and  the  stalks 
when  broken  yield  a  milky  juice,  but  in  no  great 
quantity.  The  plant  has  scarce  any  smell,  but  an 
austere  bitterish  t-iste. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  gathered  herb  is  excellent 
against  the  bleeding  of  the  piles :  and  the  leaves 
boiled  in  milk,  may  be  applied  externally.  It  is 
good  also  in  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and  in 
all  other  bleedings,  and  in  the  whites. 

y      Hieracium  Pulmonarium. 
LUNGWORT  HAWKWOC  &. 

. A,  tall,  erect,  and  beautiful  plant  of  theVawk  WGed 
kind,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  very  hairy  leaves  i  {i 
is  irequent  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Eui»p  and 
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we  have  it  wild  in  some  places  in  England,  upon 
walls  and  in  very  dry  places,  but  with  us  it  is  not 
common. 

It  is  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  ob- 
long ;  they  grow  half  a  dozen  or  thereabout  imme- 
diately from  the  root,  and  have  thick  foot-stalks  ; 
they  are  oblong,  broad,  of  a  deep,  and  often  a 
purplish  colour,  and  are  extremely  hairy,  the  hairs 
being  long,  white,  and  set  so  thick,  that  they  give  it 
an  aspect  of  woolliness.  The  stalk  is  round,  slender, 
tolerably  firm,  upright,  of  a  purplish  colour,  and 
also  hairy  :  the  leaves  on  it  are  smaller  than  those 
from  the  root,  but  like  them  in  shape,  and  they  are 
in  the  same  manner  very  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
not  very  large,  but  they  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow, 
and  they  have  the  more  sing  lar  aspect,  as  the  plant 
has  so  much  whiteness.  The  seeds  are  winged  with 
a  white  down. 

The  young  leaves  rising  from  the  root,  are  the 
part  used.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  coltsfoot,  but  they  possess  their  virtues  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  In  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  plant  is  more  common,  it  is  a  constant 
medicine  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  coughs,  asth- 
mas, and  the  first  stages  in  consumptions  :  it  is 
best  given  in  form  of  a  strong  infusion  ;  and  I  have 
known  it  tried  here  with  more  success  than  could  be 
expected  from  so  simple  a  remedy,  in  cases  of  such 
consequence.  It  is  scarce  wild,  but  it  is  easily 
propagated  in  gardens.  Let  but  one  plant  of  it 
ripen  its  seed  and  leave  them  to  the  chance  of  the 
winds,  f.nd  the  garden,  the  walls  and  the  neighbour- 
ing places  will  never  be  without  a  sufficient  supply 
of  it,  for  all  purposes. 
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Cynara  Scolymus. 
ARTICHOKE.  ; 

The  root  of  the  common  artichoke,  or  hartichoke, 
cultivated  for  our  tables,  is  an  excellent  medicine. 
The  plant  itself  is  of  the  thistle  kind,  and  its  head 
which  we  see  at  table,  owes  much  of  its  bigness  and 
fleshiness  to  culture,  The  leaves  are  large,  and 
divided  into  many  parts,  and  often  they  are  prickly. 
The  stem  is  robust  and  striated,  and  the  head  is 
formed  of  large  scales  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the  thistle- 
kind,  and  the  seeds  are  as  in  the  thistles,  winged 
with  down. 

The  roots  fresh  gathered,  sliced  and  boiled  in 
water,  six  ounces  to  a  quart  of  the  water,  makes  a 
decoction,  which  works  by  urine,  and  I  have  known 
it  alone  cure  jaundice. 

Carthamus  Tinctoria. 
BASTARD  SAFFRON. 

4 

A  plant  in  its  whole  aspect  as  unlike  to  that  which 
produces  the  true  saffron,  as  one  herb  can  be  to 
another ;  but  called  by  this  name,  because  of  the 
yellow  threads  which  grow  from  the  flower.  It  is 
of  the  thistle  kind,  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  very 
upright.  The  stalk  is  round,  angulated,  and 
branched,  but  it  is  not  prickly.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
long, broad,  round  at  the  points,  and  prickly  about 
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the  edges.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  :  they  consist  of  roundish,  scaly,  and 
prickly  heads,  with  yellow  flowers  growing  from 
amongst  them  :  these  are  like  the  flowers  in  the 
heads  of  our  thistles,  but  narrower  and  longer. 

These  flovjers  are  used  by  the  dyers  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  The  seed  is  the  part  taken  into  the 
shops  :  it  is  longish,  covered,  and  white  with  a  hard 
covering  ;  it  is  to  be  given  in  infusion,  which  works 
both  by  vomit  and  stool,  but  not  violently.  Jt  is 
good  against  rheumatisms  and  the  jaundice. 

Lajpsana  Co  mmunis; 
*    NIPPLEWORT.  - 

A  very  common  plant,  growing  in  hedges  and 
cultivated  places  throughout  Europe.  It  rises  on  a 
strong  stem,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  very  much 
branched  with  numerous  yellow  flowers  at  the  tops 
of  the  branches.  It  flowers  during  most  of  the 
summer,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  with  downy 
seeds,  like  the  thistle. 

This  plant  obtained  its  name  for  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy in  curing  sore  nipples :  for  this  purpose  the 
bruised  leaves  were  applied,  but  it  is  now  neglected. 


Succory,  Arurk* 


i 


t 
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Chicorium  Pritybes. 
f  SUCCORY. 

A  common  plant  in  our  gardens.  It  is  near  a 
yard  high,  but  of  no  great  beauty.  The  stal'c  is 
round,  striated,  thick,  green,  and  strong.  The 
principal  leaves  grow  from  the  root ;  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  deeply  indented,  and  are  of  a  bluish 
green,  and  hairy ;  those  on  the  stalks  are  smaller, 
and  have  no  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
shape  of  those  of  dandelion,  but  they  are  blue  ;  tbe 
seed  is  winged  with  down.  The  flowers  grow  to  the 
sides  of  the  stalks,  not  at  the  tops,  as  in  dandelion. 
The  root  is  long  and  brown  on  the  surface  :  it  is 
full  of  a  milky  juice,  and  white  within. 

The  root  is  used  ;  an  infusion  of  it  opens  ob- 
structions ;  it  is  good  against  the  jaundice.  A 
decoction  of  the  whole  plant,  fresh  gathered,  works 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  the  gravel. 
A  great  impetus  has  latterly  been  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  succory,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
the  root  for  coffee  :  as  it  is  considered  that  one  part 
of  the  root  to  six  parts  of  coffee  is  calculated  to 
improve'  the  flavour,  and  render  the  beverage  more 
wholesome.  But  there  is  little  doubt  oi  its  being 
mixed  with  coffee  in  larger  proportions.  It  is  said 
that  the  French  use  the  root  alove  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  practice  will  be  found  be- 
neficial to  those  troubled  with  habitual  costiveness. 
An  excellent  diet  drink  is  made  by  boiling  half  a 
pounrt  of  the  dried  leaves  to  six  pints  of  water,  down 
to  four  pints,  to  be  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and 
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drunk  liberally,  by  those  troubled  with  a  hot  san- 
guine temperament.  Equal  quantities  of  the  root 
and  liquorice  will  make  an  excellent  decoction  for 
asthmatic  people  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  freely. 

Chicorium  JEndivcu 
ENDIVE 

A  common  garden  plant  kept  for  salads.  It  grows 
two  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are  blue,  but  we  see 
it  a  thousand  times  with  only  the  leaves  for  once  in 
a  flower,  and  these  the  gardeners  have  the  art  of 
twisting  and  curling,  and  whitening  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  are  scarce  to  be  known,  as 
belonging  to  the  plant.  Naturally  they  are  long 
and  narrow,  blunt  at  the  end,  and  deeply  notched  at 
at  the  edges,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour ;  the 
stalks  are  round  and  firm,  and  the  leaves  that  grow 
on  them  are  like  those  from  the  root,  but  smaller : 
the  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
branches,  they  are  blue,  and  in  shape  and  structure 
like  those  of  dandelion  :  they  are  very  beautiful. 

The  juice  of  endive  may  be  taken  with  great  ad- 
vantages as  medicine;  it  cools  the  stomach,  and 
operates  by  urine  very  powerfully ;  it  also  opens 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  It  is  good  against  the 
jaundice,  and  constantly  taken  for  some  time 
against  scurvy. 
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Providence  has  made  some  of  the  most  useful 
plants  the  most  common;  but,  because  they  are  so, 
we  foolishly  neglect  them. 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  common 
burdock.  It  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  it  grows  a 
yard  high,  and  has  vast  leaves,  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing to  triangular,  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour. 
The  stalks  are  round,  striated  and  very  tough.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  red,  and  they  grow  among  the 
hooked  prickles  of  those  heads  which  we  call  burs, 
and  which  stkik  to  our  clothes.  Even  this  seems  a 
a  provision  of  nature  in  kindness  to  us.  In  pulling 
off.  these  we  scatter  the  seeds  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  give  rise  to  a  most  useful  plant  in  a 
new  place.  The  root  of  the  burdock  is  long  and 
thick  ;  brown  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within  ; 
this  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  of  vevy 
great  virtues.  It  is  to  be  boiled  or  infused  in  water, 
the  virtue  is  diuretic,  and  it  is  very  powerfully  so. 
It  has  cured  dropsies  alone.  The  seeds  have  the 
same  virtue,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  root  is  said 
to  be  sudorific  and  good  in  fevers  ;  but  its  virtue  in 
operating  by  urine  is  its  great  value. 

Dr.  Withering  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues 
of  burdock,  and  Dr.  Woodville  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  says,  "  as  a  diuretic  we  have  known  it  suc- 
ceed in  two  dropsical  cases,  where  other  powerful 
medicines  had  been  ineffectually  used;  and  as  it 
neither  excites  nausea,  nor  increases  irritation,  it 


Arctium 


BURDOCK. 
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may  occasionally  deserve  a  trial,  where  other  active 
remedies  are  improper.  The  form  which  the  Doctor 
recommends,  is  a  decoction  prepared  as  follows  : 

DECOCTION  OF  BURDOCK. 

Take  of  dried  root  of  Burdock  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water  two  pints. 

Boil  down  to  one  half. 

Let  the  whole  be  taken  in  the  twenty -four  hours 
by  those  afflicted  with  the  dropsy. 

Cardus  Benedictus. 
BLESSED  THISTLE. 

A  plant  once  in  greatesteem,  and  at  present  not 
altogether  neglected.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
i countries,  and  is  raised  with  us  in  gardens.  It  is 
two  feet  high;  the  stalk  is  reddish,  slender,  and 
weak  ;  very  much  branched,  and  scarce  able  to  keap 
upright  under  the  weight  of  leaves  and  heads.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narron»,  sut  in  on  both  sides,  and  of 
an  obscure  green.  ±i>*  flowers  are  yellow;  th&} 
stand  in  a  kind  of  green  leafy  heads  :  the  little  leaves 
composing  these  heads  are  prickly  :  and  each  of  the 
cups  of  the  flowers  ends  in  a  long  brown  spine, 
dented  on  both  sides. 

It  is  a  bitter  and  stomachic.  An  infusion  of  it 
taken  in  large  quantities,  willexcite  vomiting :  in 
smaller  draughts,  it  is  good  to  create  an  appetite, 
and  prevents  sickness  and  retchings.    The  leaves 
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dried  and  powdered,  are  good  against  worms.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  very  great 
virtues  against  fevers  of  all  kinds  :  but  that  is  now 
disregarded. 

Ccu  dus  Marianus. 
-  ,    MILK  THISTLE. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  common  by  our  road-sides, 
but  wanting  only  to  have  been  a  native  of  Greece, 
or  the  Indies,  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant vegetables  in  the  world.  The  leaves  rising 
from  the  root  are  two  feet  long,  and  more  than  a 
foot  broad,  of  a  beautiful  deep  green,  variegeted  all 
over  with  irregular  lines  of  a  milk  white,  dentated 
deeply  at  the  edges,  and  prickly.  They  spread 
themselves  into  a  round  of  more  than  a  yard  diam- 
eter, and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  way  of  dust, 
make  a  most  charming  appearance.  A  single  stalk 
rises  in  the  midst  of  these.  It  is  five  feet  high, 
round,  thick,  very  firm,  upright,  and  divided  at  the 
top  into  a  few  branches.  The  leaves  on  it  are  like 
those  from  the  root,  and  variegated  with  white  in  the 
same  manner.  At  the  tops  stand  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  those  of  other  thistles,  but  twice 
as  big,  and  vastly  more  beautiful.  The  flowery  part 
is^  of  a  deep  and  fine  purple ;  the  head  itself  is 
composed  of  beautiful  scales  arranged  with  great 
regularity,  and  each  terminating  in  a  single  and 
very  strong  prickle  :  the  root  is  long  and  thick ;  the 
seeds  are  winged  with  down. 
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The  root  and  seeds  are  used.  An  infusion  ot  the 
fresh  root  removes  obstructions,  and  works  by  urine  ; 
it  is  good  against  the  jaundice.  The  seeds  beaten 
up  into  an  emulsion  with  barley-water  are  good  in 
pleurisies.  The  young  leaves  with  the  prickles  cut 
off,  are  excellent  boiled  in  the  way  of  cabbage  ;  they 
are  very  wholesome,  and  exceed  all  other  greens  in 
taste. 

Carlina  Vulgaris. 
CARLINE  THISTLE. 

I  have  observed  that  many  plants  are  not  so  much 
much  regarded  for  their  virtues  as  they  ought  to  be, 
there  are  on  the  contrary  some  which  are  celebrated 
more  than  they  deserve  :  the  carline  thistle  is  of  this 
last  number.  It  is  not  wholly  without  virtues,  but 
it  has  not  all  that  are  ascribed  to  it. 

This  is  a  plant  without  any  stalk.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  divided  and 
prickly  at  the  edges  ;  and  they  lie  spread  upon  the 
ground  in  manner  of  a  star.  The  flower  appears  in 
the  midst  of  these  without  a  stalk,  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  root,  with  several  small  leaves  round 
about  it.  It  is  the  head  of  a  thistle,  and  the  flowery 
part  is  white  on  the  edge,  and  yellow  in  the  middle. 
The  root  is  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  reddish  within;  it  is  of  a  warm  aromatic 

taste.  .  . 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used  in  medicine. 
They  say  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  plague  :  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  g^rd  is  nervous  complaints. 
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Eupatorium  Canabinum. 
HEMP  AGRIMONY. 

A  tall  plant  growing  by  waters,  with  tufts  of  red 
flowers  and  leaves,  divided  into  the  manner  of  those 
of  hemp.  It  grows  five  feet  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round 
thick,  reddish,  and  very  upright.  The  leaves  are 
large,  of  a  pale  green,  and  fingered  ;  they  stand  two 
at  each  joint,  the  flowers  grow  in  bunches  as  big  as 
a  man's  fist,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  are  of 
a  bright  red. 

The  root  fresh  gathered  and  boiled  in  ale  is  used 
in  some  places  as  a  purge-;  it  operates  strongly, 
but  without  any  ill  effect,  and  dropsies  are  said  to 
have  been  cured  by  it  singly. 

A  good  and  cheap  black  dye  may  be  obtained,  by 
boiling  the  leaves  of  this  plant  with  a  little  logwood  ; 
in  a  solution  of  green  vitriol ;  a  decoction  of  the 
whole  plant  will  also  give  a  brisk  yellow  colour. 

Calendula  Officinalis. 
MARIGOLD. 

A  plant  too  common  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  to 
need  much  description.  It  is  a  foot  high.  The 
stalks  are  thick,  angulated,  and  not  very  upright. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  broader 
^toward  the  end.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow, 
and  they  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  bluish  green  colour,  and 
feels  clammy.    The  root  is  fibrous. 


 —  
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A  tea  made  of  the  fresh  gathered  flowers  of  mari- 
gold, picked  from  the  cups,  is  good  in  fevers :  it 
gently  promotes  perspiration,  and  throws  out  any 
thing  that  ought  to  appear  on  the  skin.  Hence  it 
has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  amongst  the 
wives  of  England,  as  a  remedy  for  bringing  out  the 
measles  in  children,  and  it  deserves  it. 
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Tanacetum  Vulgare. 
COMMON  TANSY. 

A  common  plant  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  yard 
>high :  the  stalks  are  round,  firm,  upright,  and  of  a 
pale  green  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  broad,  and 
very  beautifully  formed  ;  they  are  each  composed  of 
several  pairs  of  smaller,  set  on  each  side  of  a  com- 
mon rib,  with  an  odd  leaf  at  the  end.  These  are 
narrow,  long,  pointed  and  serrated  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  stand  in  large  clusters  at  the  tops  of  ihe 
stalks,  and  they  are  roundish,  yellow  and  naked. 
The  root  is  a  cluster  of  large  creeping  fibres.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong  smell. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  used  fresh  gathered  ;  a  strong 
infusion  of  them  opens  obstructions  ;  it  works 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  gently  promotes  the  men- 
ses. The  flowers  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
treacle,  are  a  common  medicine  for  worms,  and  they 
visibly  destroy  them. 
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Artemisia  Mantima. 
SEA  WORMWOOD, 

A  plant  common  in  our  salt  marshes,  and  about 
ditches,  where  salt  water  comes.  It  has  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  wormwood,  but  the  leaves  are  muc/y 
narrower  in  the  divisions,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
smaller.  The  stalks  are  woody,  firm,  upright,  very 
much  branched,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  whitish  and  small.  The  flowers  stand  in 
loose  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  ;  they  are  little 
and  brown  ;  and  they  very  much  resemble  those  of 
the  common  wormwood,  except  for  the  size.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  bitter  taste  but  not  disagreeable, 
and  it  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell. 

The  tops  fresh  gathered,  and  the  whole  plant  dry, 
are  used.  They  call  it  Roman  wormwood  at  the 
markets  and  in  the  shops ;  and  it  is  used  for  the 
other  :  it  has  the  same  general  virtues.  All  the  three 
kinds  indeed  possess  them  in  common  ;  but  the 
common  wormwood  is  the  most  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  sits  worst  upon  the  stomach  :  this  is  better 
than  that,  but  it  is  much  more  disagreeable  than,  the 
true  Roman  wormwood.  It  is  very  strengthening 
to  the  stomach  ;  it  assists  digestion,  and  prevents 
wind.  It  is  commonly  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter 
infusions,  and  tinctures  of  the  shops,  but  it  does 
very  well  alone ;  boiling  water  poured  upon  it,  and 
suffered  to  stand  till  it  is  cold,  then  strained  off,  is 
an  excellent  medicine  to  cause  an  appetite.  Put 
into  white  wine,  it  also  gives  a  pleasant  bitter 
flavour,  with  the  same  virtues. 


X   NO.  ly. 
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Artemisia  Romanum. 
ROMAN  WORMWOOD, 

A  very  delicate  plant  of  the  wormwood  kind,  native 
of  fie  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  kept  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  the  stalk 
is  round,  smooth,  hard,  upright,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  somewhat  woody.  The  leaves  stand  ir- 
regularly on  it,  and  they  are  small  and  divided  into 
very  fine  segments  ;  they  are  mure  like  the  common 
southernwood  in  figure,  than  those  of  either  of  the 
other  wormwoods.  The  flowers  are  little  and  brown, 
like  those  of  common  wormwood,  but  vastly  smaller; 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  in  a  kind  of  long  ana  thick  spikes.  The  root 
is  creeping  and  spreading,  and  composed  of  fibres. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  not  at  ail 
like  that  of  woimwood,  extremely  aromatic  and 
and  pleasing  The  flowers  are  very  bitter,  and  have 
little  of  this  aromatic  flavour. 

The  fresh  tops  are  used,  and  the  whole  plant  dried. 
It  is  excellent  to  strengthen  the  stomach  ;  but  that 
is  not  all  its  virtue.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  tops  is 
good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  sple.n, 
and  has  been  known  sin&lv  to  cure  the  jaundice. 
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Artemesia  Absinthium. 
COMMON  WORMWOOD. 

A  wild  plant  frequent  by  way  sides,  and  on  ditch 
banks.  It  is  a  yard  high.  The  stalks  are  round, 
striated,  white,  firm,  and  branched.  The  leaves  are 
large,  but  they  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
small  parts.  They  are  of  a  pale  whitish  green,  and 
stand  irregularly  on  the  stalks  ;  many  larger,  but  of 
the  same  kind,  rise  from  the  root.  The  flowers 
stand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  ;  they  are  small  and  brown.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  tops  of  the  plant  are  to  be  used  fresh  gathered; 
a  very  slight  infusion  of  them  is  excellent  for  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  will  prevent  sickness 
after  meals,  and  create  ail  appetite ;  but  if  it  be 
made  strong,  it  will  not  only  be  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  but  will  disgust  the  stomach. 

The  tops  with  the  flowers  on  them  dried  and 
powdered,  are  good  against  agues,  and  have  the 
same  virtue  with  wormseeds  in  killing  worms; 
indeed  they  are  much  better  than  the  wormseed  that 
is  commonly  to  be  met  with,  which  is  generally  too 
much  decayed.  The  juice  of  the  large  leaves  of 
wormwood,  which  grow  from  the  root  before  the 
stalk  appears,  is  good  against  the  dropsy  and  jaun- 
dice, for  it  opens  obstructions,  and  works  by  urine 
powerfully, 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  choice  specimen  of  folly  or 
knavery,  turn  to  the  article  wormwood  in  Culpepper's 
herbal,  and  you  will  have  one,  or  both  in  perfection. 
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It  was  reading  the  trash  hi  books  of  this  kind,  and 
knowing  that  they  had  an  extensive  circnlalion 
amongst  the  working  classes,  (as  most  of  the  others 
are  of  too  scientific  a  cast  for  popular  use,)  that 
determined  me  to  make  the  present  compilation  : 
how  it  will  be  taken  I  know  not.  I  am  afraid,  not- 
withstanding all  our  boosted  improvement  in  know- 
ledge, that  a  republication  of  Culpepper  would  have 
been  more  of  a  paying  concern  after  ail. 


Artemisia  JEiheopica. 
WORM    SEED.  v 

A  kind  of  wormwood,  native  of  the  East,  and  not 
known  so  much  as  in  our  gardens.  The  plant  is 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  very  finely  divided, 
like  those  of  the  true  Roman  wormwood,  and  rf  a 
pale  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  silvery  white 
below.  The  stalks  are  stiff,  firm,  woody,  and 
branched ;  they  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  have  a 
loose  downy  skin  upon  them  :  the  flowers  are  small 
and  brownish  ;  they  resemble  those  of  wormwood, 
and  stand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spikes  at  the  tops  of 
the  stalks. 

The  seeds  are  used :  our  druggists  keep  them ; 
and  very  often  the  unripe  buds  of  the  flowers  in  theit 
place,  are  mixed  with  them.  They  are  good  against 
worms  in  children;  the  good  women  give  them 
mixed  with  treacle  :  and  few  medicines  for  this 
purpose  have  better  effect.  For  people  of  nicer 
palates,  they  may  be  powdered  and  made  into 
boluses. 
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Artemisia  Campestris. 
SOUTHERNWOOD. 

A  shrubby  plant,  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  kept  in  our  gardens-  The  stem  is  woody  and 
and  tough,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  fine  slender  parts,  and  are  of 
a  pale  green,  whitish  colour,  and  strong  smell. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellowish  ;  they  grow  in 
great  numbers  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  are 
naked,  and  of  a  rough  appearance.  The  seeds  are 
longish,  and  of  a  pale  brown. 

The  tops  of  the  young  branches  are  used  :  a  de- 
coction of  them  is  good  against  worms,  but  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  medicine.  Beaten  into  a  conserve 
with  three  times  their  weight  of  sugar,  they  are  not 
very  unpleasant,  and  they  are  in  this  form  good  a- 
gainst  nervous  disorders,  and  in  all  hysteric 
complaints. 

A  very  useful  bitter  for  a  bad  stomach  is  made  as 
follows  : — 

Take  of  Southernwood  tops  dried. . . .  half  a  pound ; 

Cinamon  four  ounces ; 

Cloves  six  drachms  ; 

Sherry  wine  .......  three  pints. 

Let  the  whole  stand  a  fortnight:  decant  and  filter.  An 
excellent  remedy  for  weak  stomachs,  combined  with  early 
rising,  and  out  door  exercise.  A  table-spoonful  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 
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Artemisia  Vulgaris. 
MUGWORT. 

A  tall,  and  not  unhandsome  plant,  frequent  on 
ditch-banks,  having  divided  leaves,  nm\  (lowers  like 
those  of  wormwood.  It  is  a  yard  high  or  more  :  the 
stalk  is  round,  striated,  often  phrplish,  firm,  upright, 
and  branched,  the  leaves  stand  irregularly  upon  it; 
they  are  large-  and  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
parts,  which  are  sharply  indented  and  pointed. 
They  are  of  a  dusky  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
white  underneath.  The  flowers  arc  little  and 
brownish,  they  stand  in  long  tufrs  all  along  the 
upperparts  ot  the  branches,  but  they  stand  upright, 
whereas  those  of  wormwood  hang  down.  They  often 
have  a  tinge  of  purple  before  they  are  quite  oi  ened, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

The  leaves  of  mugwort  are  to  be  used  fresh  or 
dried  ;  they  are  best  given  in  infusion,  ;md  they  are 
excellent  against  all  the  common  hysteric  com- 
plaints. 
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Gnaphallium  Luteo- Album. 
CUDWEED. 

A  common  wild  plant,  but  singular  in  its  ap- 
pearance. There  are  many  species  of  it.  But  that 
used  in  medicine  is  the  kind  called  the  middle  cud- 
weed. It  has  this  last  name  from  the  whimsical 
observation  of  the  young  flowers  rising  above  the  old 
ones,  which  is  called  the  son's  growing  above  the 
father.  This  cudweed  is  a  little  low  plant,  it  seMom 
rises  to  a  foot  high.  The  stalks  are  tough,  firm4 
white,  slender,  and  upright ;  they  are  very  thick 
set  with  leaves,  which  are  small,  oblong,  white,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  seldom  lie  very  even.  The 
flowers  are  a  kind  of  brown  or  yellowish  heads, 
standing  at  the  tops,  and  in  the  divisions  of  the 
stalks. 

The  herb  bruised,  and  applied  to  a  fresh  wound, 
stops  the  bleeding;  it  may  be  also  dried  and  given 
in  decoction,  in  which  form  it  is  good  against  the 
whites,  and  will  often  stop  violent  purgings. 

Conyza  Squarrosa. 
PLOUGHMAN'S  SPIKENARD. 

A  tall  robust  wild  plant,  with  broad  rough  leaves, 
and  numerous  small  yellowish  flowers,  frequent  by 
road-sides,  and  in  dry  pastures.  The  plant  grows 
three  feet  high.    The  stalks  are  round,  thick,  up- 
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right,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad 
from  the  root,  and  narrower  on  the  stalk  ;  l  hey  are 
blunt  at  the  points,  and  a  little  indented  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
spreading  out  into  a  large  head,  from  a  single  stem  ; 
they  are  litue  and  yellow :  the  seeds  have  down 
fixed  to  them.  The  root  is  brown  and  wocly  ;  the 
whole  plant  has  a  fragrant  and  aromatic  smell. 

The  leaves  and  tops  given  in  decoction,  are  good 
against  inward  bleedings.  The  root  dried  and 
powdered,  is  a  remedy  for  purgings,  and  is  good  a- 
gainst  the  whites. 

Erigeion  Canadensis- 
FLEABANE.  „ 

A  pretty  wild  plant,  frequent  about  damp  places, 
with  whitish  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers  in 
autumn.  It  is  two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round 
■  and  erect,  very  firm  and  strong,  and  is  often  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  stand 
irregularly  ;  they  are  above  an  inch  long,  moderately 
broad,  of  a  rough  surface,  and  whitish  green. 
The  flowers  stand  at  the  top  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  bioader  than  a  shilling,  yellow,  and  composed 
of  many  narrow  petals.  The  whole  plant  has  a  dis- 
agreeable smell. 

it  is  disputed  whether  this  kind  of  fleabane,  or  a- 
norher  which  is  smaller,  and  has  globus  flowers, 
have  the  greater  virtue ;  but  most  give  it  for  this. 
The  juice  of  the  whole  plant  cures  the  itch,  applied 
externally  ;  and  the  very  smell  of  the  herb  is  said 
to  destroy  fleas. 
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Tussilago  Farfara. 
COLT'S  FOOT 

A  common  wild  herb,  of  excellent  virtues,  but  so 
different  in  the  spring  and  summer,  as  that  it  is 
scarce  to  be  known  for  the  same.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear in  spring  without  the  leaves ;  they  grow  on 
stalks  six  or  eight  inches  high,  round,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour,  on  which  there  stand  a  kind 
of  films  instead  of  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  one  at 
the  top  of  each  stalk ;  they  are  yellow,  and  as  large 
as  those  of  the  dandelion,  and  like  them. 

The  leaves  come  up  after  these  are  decayed,  they 
are  as  broad  as  ones  hand,  roundish,  and  supported 
each  on  a  thick  hollow  stalk,  they  are  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  white  and  downy  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  not  minded,  these  leaves  only  are  used. 

Coltsfoot,  although  a  troublesome  weed  to  some 
farmers  and  gardeners,  is  a  herb  of  considerable 
value  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  A  decoction  made 
of  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  to  a  quart  of  water 
will  be  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  coughs,  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  dried  leaves  smoked  as 
tobacco  ;  will  give  relief  in  the  asthma.  A  "British 
herb  tobacco,"  is  sold,  composed  of  the  leaver  of 
coltsfoot,  eye  bright,  buck-bean,  betony,  rosemaiy, 
thyme  and  lavender.  A  pound  of  the  coltsfoot,  and 
small  portions  of  each  of  the  other  herbs,  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  smoker.  An  addition  of  chamomile 
flowers  will  also  be  an  improvement. 
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Tusilago  Petasites. 
BUTTER  BUR. 

A  very  singular  and  very  conspicuous  plant,  not 
unfrequent  with  us  in  wet  places.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  and  they  would  hardly  be 
supposed  to  belong  the  s^rae  plant.  The  stalks  are 
round,  thick,  spongy,  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
lr:ve  a  few  films  by  way  of  leaves  upon  them.  On 
the  top  of  each  stands  a  spike  of  flowers,  of  a  pale 
reddish  colour  ;  the  whole  does  not  rise  to  more  than 
eight  inches  in  height.  These  appear  in  March. 
When  they  are  dead,  the  leaves  grow  up :  these 
are  roundish,  green,  on  the  upper  side,  and 
whitish  underneath,  of  a  vast  bigness,  and  stand 
singly  upon  hollowed  foot-stalks,  of  a  purplish, 
whitish  or  greenish  colour  ;  they  are  often  two  feet 
broad.  The  root  is  white  and  long,  it  creeps  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  root  is  the  part  used;  it  is  praised  very 
highly,  as  a  remedy  in  pestilental  fevers  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  deserves  that  praise  or  not,  it  is  a  good 
diuretic,  and  excellent  in  the  gravel. 
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Anthemis  Fcetida. 
STINKING  MAYWEED. 

A  common  wild  plant  in  corn  fields,  and  waste 
grounds,  with  finely  divided  leaves  and  white  flowers 
like  daisies.  The  stalk  is  round  and  striated.  The 
herb  grows  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  like  those 
of  camomile,  only  of  a  blacker  green,  and  larger. 
The  flowers  stand  ten  or  a  dozen  near  one  another, 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  but  they  grow  separate, 
not  in  a  cluster.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong 
smell. 

The  infusion  of  the  fresh  plant  is  good  in  all 
hysteric  complaints.  The  herb  boiled  soft,  is 
an  excellent  poultice  against  the  piles. 

Senecio  Vulgaris. 
GROUNDSEL. 

A  common  weed  in  our  gardens,  and  upon  walls, 
with  little  yellow  flowers,  and  downy  seeds  ;  it  grows 
eight  inches  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  fleshy,  tole- 
rably upright,  and  green  or  purplish  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  broad,  blunt,  and  divided  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow ;  they  grow  in  a 
sort  of  long  cups  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
branches. 

The  juice  of  this  herb  is  a  gentle  and  very  good 
emetic.  It  causes  vomiting  without  any  great 
irritation  or  pain  ;  and  it  is  also  good  for  cutaneous 
foulnesses  applied  outwardly. 
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Senecio  Jacobcea. 
RAGWORT. 

A  wild  plant,  very  common  in  our  pastures,  and 
distinguished  by  its  ragged  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
yellow  nowers.  It  is  two  feet  high.  The  stalk,  is 
robust,  round,  striated,  and  often  purplish.  The 
leaves  are  divided  in  an  odd  manner,  into  several 
parts,  so  that  they  look  torn  or  ragged  ;  their  colour 
is  a  dark  dusky  green,  and  they  grow  to  the  stalk 
without  any  foot-stalk,  and  are  broad  and  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  nowers  are  moderately  large  and 
yellow,  and  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  so  covered 
with  them,  tiiat  they  often  spread  together  to  the 
breadth  of  a  plate.  The  whole  plant  has  a  disagree- 
able smell.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and  the  seeds  are 
downy. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used :  but  it  is  best  to  take 
those  that  rise  immediately  from  the  root,  for  they 
are  larger  and  more  juicy  than  those  on  the  staik  : 
they  are  to  be  mixed  in  poultices,  and  applied  out- 
wardly as  a  remedy  against  pain>  in  the  joints  :  they 
have  a  surprising  effect.  It  is  said  that  two  or  three 
times  applied,  they  will  cure  the  sciatica,  or  hip 
gout,  when  ever  so  violent. 
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Solidago  Virgaui  ea. 
GOLDEN  ROD. 

A  very  pretty  wild  plant,  with  tufts  of  yellow 
flowers,  frequent  in  our  heaths  in  autumn.  It  is 
two  feet  lik>h.  <  The  stalk  is  firm,  erect,  round  and 
hairy.  The  leaves  are  long,  broadest  in  the  middle, 
indented  at  the  edges,  rough  on  the  surface,  hairy, 
and  of  a  strong  screen  colour.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  but  they  grow  together 
in  a  sort  of  thick  and  short  spike,  so  that  they  are 
very  conspicuous.  The  root  is  long,  brown,  and  of 
an  austere  taste,  as  is  also  the  whole  plant. 

The  root  taken  up  in  spring,  and  dried,  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  given  in  powder  for  purgings, 
bloody  stools,  or  any  other  hemorrhage  whatsoever. 
The  whole  piant  has  been  at  all  times  famous  as  a 
vulnerary  or  wound  herb,  given  in  decoctions. 

The  herb  had  an  high  reputation,  in  England 
formerly,  for  the  cure  of  old  ulcers.  Old  Gerard, 
the  Herbalist,  strongly  recommended  it  in  the  above 
disorders,  snd  exhibits  t  ie  folly  of  those  who  run 
after  foreign  herbs,  and  neglect  those  of  our  own 
growth,  in  the  following  appropriate  style  : 
**  I  haue  known  the  dry  herbe  which  came  from 
beyond  the  sea  sold  in  JBucklersbury  for  half  acrowne 
an  ounce.  But  since  it  was  found  in  Hampstead 
wood,  euen  as  it  were  at  our  townes  end,  no  man 
rill  glue  half  a  crowne  for  a  hundred  weight  of  it ; 
rhich  plainely  setteth  forth  our  inconstancie  and 
judden  mutabilitie,  esteeming  no  longer  of  anything 
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how  pretious  soever  it  be,  than  whilest  it  is  strange 
and  rare." — Herbal  p.  430. 


Enula  Selenium* 
ELECAMPANE. 

A  tall  and  robust  plant,  wild  in  some  part-s  of 
England,  but  kept  in  gardens  for  the  uses  of  medi- 
cine ;  it  grows  five  feet  high,  and  the  flower  is 
yellow,  and  very  large.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick, 
upright,  very  lobust  and  reddish:  the  leaves  are 
long,  large,  and  rough,  and  they  are  pointed  at  the 
ends  ;  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  have  something  like 
the  appearance  of  a  double  sun  flower.  They  are 
two  inches  in  diameter,  yellow,  and  very  beautiful. 
The  root  is  long  and  thick,  and  is  brown  on  the 
outside,  and  white  within. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  ;  we  have  it  dried  from 
Germany,  but  it  is  for  most  purposes  better  to  take 
that  fresh  out  of  the  garden,  which  we  have  here. 
Hardly  any  riant  has  more  virtues.  It  is  good  in 
all  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  it  opens 
obstructions  :  it  operates  by  urine  powerfully,  and 
also  by  sweat ;  and  the  juice  of  it  will  cure  the  itch, 
applied  externally.  Its  greatest  virtue,  however  is 
against  coughs,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  taken 
candied,  provided  that  be  well  done.  A  little  of  it 
may  in  this  way  be  almost  continually  in  the  mouth, 
and  swallowed  gently,  so  that  it  will  take  effect 
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much  better  than  by  a  larger  dose  swallowed  at 
once.  An  ounce  of  the  root  boiled  in  about  a  pint 
of  spring  water,  down  to  one  half  will  be  found  a 
good  and  useful  preparation,  as  it  brings  out  all  the 
viitues  of  the  root.  A  tincture  is  also  made,  but 
the  decoction  besides  being  cheaper,  will  answer 
every  purpose.  Two  table  spoon-fuls  of  the  decoc- 
tion may  be  taken  with  great  service,  in  the 
above  disorders  every  two  hours. 

Cineraria  Integrifolia. 

FLEA-WORT.  v 

An  herb  of  no  great  beauty,  native  of  France,  but 
kept  in  gardens  here.  It  has  narrow  leaves,  and 
inconsiderable  flowers.  It  is  a  foot  high.  The 
stalks  are  weak,  greenish,  and  a  little  hairy.  The 
leaves  stand  two  or  more  at  every  joint,  for  that  is 
uncertain  ;  they  are  long,  very  narrow,  and  also 
somewhat  hairy  :  there  rise  from  the  bosoms  of 
these  leaves,  long  naked  stalks,  on  which  stand  a 
kind  of  spikes  of  little  flowers,  somewhat  like  the 
spikes'of  plantain,  only  shorter  ;  two  seeds  succeed 
each  flower  ;  and  they  are  smooth,  blackish,  and  of 
the  shape  of  fleas  ;  whence  the  name  There  are 
many  flowers  in  each  head.  A  mucilage  is  made 
of  the  seeds  to  cool  the  throat  in  fevers. 
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Bellis  Perenis, 

common  daisy: 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  description  of  this 
flower  :  the  modest  unassuming  beauty  of  which,  is  to 
be  seen  in  every  field,  from  March  to  November; 
and  indeed  in  many  situations  this  '  modest  crimson 
tipped  flower  "  may  be  found  the  year  round. 

"  It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms 

Meets  cold  Ocfober  in  its  way, 
And  twines  December's  arms." 

Montgomery 

The  affection  of  the  old  English  Poets,  Chancer 
Ben  Johnson*  and  a  host  of  others,  for  this  flower  was 
unbounded,  and  exhibited  itself  in  abundance  of 
Poems,  although  our  Montgomery  in  his  exquisite 
Poem  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract  has  undoubt- 
edly surpassed  them  all. 

It  is  rather  curious  th*»t  as  the  daisy  is  so  abundant 
that  it  should  be  refused  by  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 

Notwithstanding*  the  poetical  fame  of  the  daisy,  its 
medicinal  properties  are  now  totally  forgot.  Old 
Gerard  says,  "  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
snift  vp  the  nostrils  purgeth  the  head  mightily  of 
foule  and  filthy  humours,  and  helpeth  the  meagrim(?) 
lie  also  recommends  the  bruised  leaves  as  an  ap- 
plication to  take  away  the  pains  and  discolouration 
arising  trom  bruises,  hence  it  was  called  by  some 
bruiseionrt.  There  can  be  no  bad  eftvct  arising  from 
trying  it  in  the  above  cases,  although  you  will  find 
better  and  more  certain  remedies  in  this  book. 


X 
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Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
FEVER-FEW 

Common  fever-few,  or  feather- few,  hath  large 
leaves  much  torn  at^the  edges.  The  stalks  are  hard, 
woody,  and  round,  set  with  many  such  like  leaves 
but  smaller,  and  at  the  tops  stand  many  single 
flowers  upon  small  foot-stalks.  These  flowers  are 
very  like  the  daisy;  the  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar 
strong,  and  pungent  flavour,  like  camomile  or 
tansy :  it  is  one  of  those  plants,  which  having  once 
seen  you  are  not  likely  to  forget. 

Fever-few  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  female 
medicines  we  have  ;  a  handful  of  the  dried  herb  to 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  in  infusion,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  irregular  menstruation:  it  will  also 
assist  powerfully  in  difficult  child-birth  if,  to  the 
decoction  of  this  herb  you  add  wormwood,  St. 
John's  woit,  and  camomile  flowers,  you  will  have 
one  of  the  very  best  fomentations,  for  cases  of 
severe  after  pains,  windy  colics,  and  the  like. 
Reader,  if  you  have  a  garden,  take  care  to  keep  a 
corner  for  fever-few:  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Anthemis  Nobilis. 
CAMOMILE. 

This  useful  plant  is  too  well  known  to  need  des- 
eriotion.  It  is  known  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
both  in  the  warm  climates  of  India,  and  amidst  the 
snows  of  Russia.    Some  hundreds  of  aeres  are 
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appropriated  in  England  to  its  growth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  shops. 

Camomile  tea  has  long  been  a  favourite  medicine 
with  the  wives  of  England  ;  and  there  is  not  a  belter 
or  safer  remedy  for  head-achs,  flatulent  choUc,  and  / 
all  disorders  of  the  stomach.  A  very  strong  tea 
made  of  camomile  flowers  is  *a.  very  common 
emetic,  which  has  been  in  use  by  the  country  people 
from  time  immemorial,  and  if  we  add  a  little  ginger, 
it  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  emetics  that  can  *,« 
given,  particularly  to  children. 

Achillea  Millefolium. 
YARROW,  or  MILFOIL* 

Any  body  who  has  made  the  slightest  observation 
of  plants  will  know  this.  The  leaves  are  of  a  daik 
green,  very  finely  divided,  and  lay  flat  on  the  ground. 
They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  hence  its  name 
milfoil,  which  means  a  thousand  leaves.  The  stem 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and  is  generally 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  white,  upon  longish  foot-stalks,  springing  from 
the  stem  :  the  plant  has  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant 
(smell,  it  is  found  in  all  dry  pastures,  and  by  way 
sides,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  An 
ointment  made  of  this  herb,  or  the  herb  itself 
bruised,  is  frequently  used  by  country  people,  for 
burns,  cuts,  bruises,  &c.  One  handful  of  the  herb 
infused  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  is  considered  a  good 
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strength  en  er  of  thestomnch;  although  camomile 
flowers  is  better.  A  Tincture  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

TINCTURE  OF  YARROW. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  Yarrow. . . .  four  ounces ; 
Alchohol  1  pint. 

Let  them  stand  for  a  few  days,  then  strain  :  add  to  the 
liquid  a  handiul  of  the  flowers,  let  these  stand  another  day 
then  strain  again  and  filter. 

Forty  or  Sixty  drops  of  this  tincture  will  frequently  give 
relief  in  severe  rheumatic  affections. 

To  those  who  wish  to  smoke  untaxed  tobacco,  the 
dried  leaves  of  yarrow  will  be  found  one  of  the  best 
English  substitutes. 

Achillea  Ptaimica. 
SNEEZEWORT 

A  very  pretty  wild  plant,  with  daisy-like  flowers, 
and  narrow  dentated  leaves.  It  grows  two  feet  high. 
The  stalk  is  round,  firm,  upright,  and  but  little 
branched.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
stand  irregularly ;  they  are  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  and  very  narrow,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  of 
a  bright  green.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks,  so  that  they  form  a  kfnd  of  round  head  ;  they 
are  less  than  daisies,  and  their  leaves  broader. 

The  leaves  of  sneezewort,  dried  and  powdered 
taken  by  way  oi  snulF,  are  excellent  against  the 
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head-ach.  The  roots  dried  are  almost  as  fiery  as 
pellitory  of  Spain,  and  they  cure  the  tooth-ach  in 
the  same  manner.  A  piece  held  in  the  mouth,  fills 
it  with  rheum  in  a  minute.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  may  be  betier  for  tobacco  than  the  last. 
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Centaur  ea  Jacea. 
BROWN  KNAPWEED. 

The  common  knapweed  has  many  long  and 
somewhat  broad,  dark  green  leaves,  rising  from  the 
root;  very  much  jagged  and  torn  about  the  edges, 
and  hairy  :  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  long 
round  stalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  much  branched, 
at  the  tops  there  stand  a  great  many  scaly  heads, 
enclosing  a  number  of  dark  purplish  red  thrumbs, 
or  threads,  which  after  they  are  withered  and  past, 
they  leave  behind  a  number  of  black  shining  seeds, 
wrapped  up  in  down,  like  those  of  the  thistle,  but 
smaller.  The  root  is  white,  hard,  and  woody.  The 
plant  is  to  be  found  in  most  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  on  the  road-sides.  The  flowers  appear  in  J une 
and  July. 

Knapweed  is  strongly  recommended  for  cuts  and 
bruises,  and  running  sores,  as  it  is  said  to  dry  them 
up,  and  heal  them  gently.  The  truth  is,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  found,  which  will  dry  and  heal 
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an  old  sore  ;  but  I  should  advise  no  one  to  do  so 
without  consulting  a  respectable  medical  man,  as  it 
may  be  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  system  in 
some  other  way. 

Centaurea  Cyanus* 
CORN  BLUE-BOTTLE. 

A  very  common  and  very  pretty  weed  amongst  our 
corn  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  of  a  whitish  green  ; 
and  the  flowers  of  a  very  beautiful  blue  and  large. 
The  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  and,  when  in  flower, 
makes  a  conspicuous  and  elegant  appearance.  The 
root  is  hard  and  fibrous  ;  the  stalk  is  very  firm,  and 
white,  angulated  and  branched.  The  leaves  that 
grow  from  the  root  have  some  notches  on  the  edges  ; 
those  on  the  stalk  have  none,  and  they  are  narrow 
like  blades  of  glass  ;  the  flowers  stand  only  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  and  they  grow  out  of  scaly 
heads.  The  seeds  are  beautiful  hard,  white,  and 
shining. 

The  leaves  which  grow  on  the  stalks  of  the  blue- 
bottle, fresh  gathered  and  bruised,  will  stop  the 
bleeding  of  a  fresh  wound,  even  if  a  large  vessel  be 
cut.  They  are  not  sufficiently  known  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  they  exceed  all  other  things :  and  may 
save  a  life  where  a  surgeon  is  not  to  be  had  in  time 
for  such  an  accident.  A  distilled  water  of  the 
flowers  used  to  be  kept  in  the  shops,  but  it  was  ot 
of  no  value.  An  infusion  of  them  works  gently  by 
urine. 

There  is  a  large  kind  of  this  plant  in  gardens 
which  is  called  a  vulnerary  or  wound  herb.  But  it 
is  not  so  good  as  this. 
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(Jentaurea  Ualcitrapa* 
STAR  THISTLE. 

A  wild  plant  on  our  heaths,  but  not  v<.ry  common, 
it  is  two  feet  high,  and  extremely  branched ;  the 
the  stalks  are  round,  hard,  and  whitish.  The  prin- 
cipal leaves  rise  from  the  root,  and  are  disposed  in 
a  circular  manner  on  the  ground.  They  are  oblong, 
and  divided  along  the  siaes  quite  to  the  middle  rib  : 
there  are  some  smaller  on  the  stalk,  but  few.  The 
flowers  are  numerous :  they  are  red,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  flowers  of  thistles.  They  grow  oul  of  a 
scaly  and  thorny  head.  The  seeds  are  winged  with 
down.    The  root  is  oblong. 

The  root  is  used :  a  strong  infusion  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent against  the  gravel,  and  is  good  also  in  the 
jaundice.  It  opens  obstructions,  and  works  by 
urine. 
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CLASS  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 


ORDER  I.      MONANDRI A. 


"We  are  now  approaching  a  curious  tribe  of  plants: 
in  all  the  others  previously  described,  the  stamens  and 
pistils  stand  as  it  were  independent  of  each  other; 
but  in  this  class  the  stamens  are  generally  situated 
upon  the  pistil :  hence  to  our  eyes  they  asssuine  a 
strange  and  unnatural  appearance,  because  we  have 
very  few  plants  of  the  kind,  as  the  the  principal  part 
of  the  order  belong  to  warmer  climates 

Orchis  Mascula. 
PURPLE  ORCHIS. 

This  plant  is  called  fools-stones,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  also  by  old  English  herbalists,  as  the 
root  has  the  appearance,  of  one  of  the  distinctive 
characters,  of  the  male  creation.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  found  in  moist  pastures  in  June,  with  an 
erect  simple  stem,  like  that  of  the  tulip,  and  about 
tbe  same  heigh  ,  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  spike  of 
beautiful  purple  flowers,  of  a  most  curious  shape. 
The  corolla  is  formed  of  three  lobes  or  petals,  and 
terminating  behind  .in  a  spur.    The  leaves  chiefly 
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grow  from  the  root,  leaving  the  stem  perfectly 
naked.  The  root  is  formed  of  two  tubors,  which 
stand  side  by  side,  like  two  small  eggs. 

Thio  plant  was  always  held  in  high  reputation, 
both  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  and  as  an  article  of 
food;  hence  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  particularly 
in  warm  climates.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  sahleb, 
from  whence  our  English  word  salep  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Louden  in  his  valuable  work,  "the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  plants  says,  "  an  Orchis  being  taken  out  of 
the  ground  is  found  with  two  solid  masses,  ovate  or 
fasciculated,  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  above  which 
proceed  the  thick  fleshy  fibres  which  nourish  the 
plant.  One  of  these  masses  or  tubers  is  destined  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  other,  and  is  plump  and  vi- 
gorous, while  the  other  or  decaying  one  is  always 
wrinkled  and  withered.  From  this  withered  one  has 
proceeded  the  existing  stem,  and  the  plump  one  is 
an  offset,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  stem  of  the 
succeeding  year  is  destined  to  proceed.  By  this 
means  the  actual  situation  of  the  plant  is  changed 
about  half  an  inch  every  year,  and  as  the  offset  is 
always  produced  from  the  side  opposite  to  the 
withered  bulb,  the  plant  travels  always  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  will  in  a  dozen  years  have  marched  six 
inches  from  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood." 

The  varieties  of  this  plant  growing  in  England  are 
besides  the  simple  orchis.  The  spotted  palmate 
orchis,  (0  maculata,)  th j  March  orchis,  (0  la/ifulia,) 
and  the  dwarf  orchis,  (Oustulafa.)  There  is  also  a 
genera,  whose  flowers  assume  the  form  of  various 
insects,  called  insect  orchis,  (ophrjjs  mueifera,)  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
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The  tuberous  roots  of  the  orchis  form  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  Persian  salep.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  equally  good  ;  but  we  are  ?o  mad  after 
something  foreign.  There  is  however,  one  consola- 
tion, that  immense  quantities  of  the  difterent  foreign 
productions  are  substituted  with  things  produced  in 
England:  our  sloes  produce  port  wine,  and  the 
leaves  are  made  into  tea.  The  fine  french  barley  is 
grown  by  English  farmers  ;  and  the  Persian  salep 
is  made  out  of  the  root  of  English  orchis. 

The  proper  time  for  taking  up  the  roots,  is  about 
harvest,  when  the  seeds  are  perfected  :  at  this  period 
the  new  root  is  plump  and  firm  :  this  alone  is  to  be 
used,  the  other  thrown  away.  It  must  be  well 
washed,  the  skin  rubbed  off  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
then  placed  in  an  oven,  in  a  few  minutes  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  horn  :  it  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
dry  room  for  a  few  days,  and  when  sufficiently  dry 
it  is  fit  for  use.  As  an  article  of  food  this  root 
contains  more  nutritious  properties  than  any  known 
vegetable  substance.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly  useful 
to  travellers.  An  ounce  of  dried  animal  jelly,  and 
an  ounce  of  this  root  in  powder,  dissolved  in  four 
pints  of  water,  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  man  for 
a  day !  The  commissioners  of  the  new  poor  law, 
should  look  to  this. 

The  salep  sold  in  the  coffee  shops,  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  in  London,  and  other  larsre 
towns  ;  and  supposed  to  be  made  from  roots  brought 
from  Persia,  is  generally  made  from  our  English 
orchis  ;  and  if  the  makers  put  nothing  worse  in  the 
composition,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  better 
breakfast. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  respecting  the 
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properties  of  this  root  :  its  use  in  a  medical  point 
of  view  will  clearly  be  deduced.  In  cases  of  weak- 
ness, and  general  debility  of  the  ?ysTem,  when  the 
appetite  is  bad,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  take  a 
sufficiency  of  food  to  suppurt  nature,  -take  a  tea 
spoonful  of  the  dried  powder  of  this  root,  put  it  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  stir  the  mixture  briskly  and  it 
will  become  a  jelly  :  a  spoonful  may  be  t  ikeu  every 
two  hours.  If  the  jelly  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  seasoned 
in  any  manner  you  like. 

On  the  whole  the  orchis  is  a  valuable  plant, 
besides  being  a  most  beautiful  flower.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  it  is  not  more  generally  known. 

Neottia  Spiralis, 
LADIES'  TRACES. 

The  proper  English  name  of  this  plant  is  "  Our 
Lady's  Tresses  :"  a  name  given  in  Catholic  times, 
in  allusion  to  its  protuberent  gerinma,  which  is 
placed  regularly  one  above  another,  like  plaited  hair. 
This  variety  is  not  unlike  the  last,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  root,  which  consists  of  a  greater 
number  of  bulbs,  and  has  generally  four  or^  six 
bright  green  leaves,  at  the  root,  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  dotted  when  magnified* 

The  properties  of  the  root  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  last,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
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Listera  Ovata, 
COMMON    TWA  Y  BLADE. 

The  bulbs  of  this  variety  are  more  numerous,  and 
more  fibrous  than  the  others.  The  stem  has  only 
two  leaves,  hence  its  name,  tivay  blade.  The  flowers 
are  more  numerous,  in  a  loose  spike  four  or  five 
inches  long,  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  fragrant 
musky  scent. 

The  root  of  this,  made  into  a  s'rong  infusion  is  a 
very  good  drink  for  those  troubled  with  the  piles, 
and  the  fresh  juice  is  an  excellent  outward  applica- 
tion for  the  same  disorder. 
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Cyprepedium  Calceolus. 
LADY'S  SLIPPER. 

Whoever  has  once  seen  the  flowers  of  this  curious 
plant  will  not  readily  forget  them,  as  they  resemble 
a  shoe.  A  variety  from  America  has  been  intro- 
duced by  our  florists  called  the  cyprepedium  bulbosum 
and  may  be  seen  in  pots,  in  almost  every  green- 
house, and  in  cottage  windows.  The  cyprepedium 
japonicum  :  a  variety  from  Japan,  is  also  introduced, 
but  I  cannot  decide  which  is  the  most  beautiful. 
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Our  own  variety  of  this  plant  is  not  less  beautiful 
than  those  of  any  other  country  ;  but  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  as  it  is  supposed  the  gardeners  have  rooted 
up  all  the  plants  they  could  find,  and  have  changed 
their  appearance  by  cultivation. 

The  old  English  name  of  this  plant  is  "  Our 
Lady's  slipper."  A  proof  that  it  was  more  common 
in  its  wild  state  in  Catholic  times  than  it  is  now. 

The  root  of  lady's  slipper  is  still  more  fibrous  than 
any  of  the  others,  but  it  is  propagated  in  the  same 
way  ;  a  new  root  being  annually  formed  on  the  side 
of  the  old  one,  which  is  to  be  the  root  of  the  next 
year's  plant.  The  plant  is  not  used  in  medicine. 
No  doubt  its  properties  are  the  same  as  the  orchis, 
but  the  virtues  of  the  latter  are  so  certain  that  none 
of  the  others  are  now  thought  of. 


ORDER   III.  HEXANDRIA. 

Aristolochia  Ctematites. 
BIRTHWORT. 

A  wild  plant  in  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France  ; 
but  with  us  found  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
It  has  no  great  beauty,  or  even  singularity  in  its 
appearance,  till  examined.  The  stalks  are  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  but  weak  ;  they  are  square,  and  of 
a  dusky  green  colour.    The  leaves  are  short,  broad 
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and  roundish,  of  a  dusky  green  ;  also  the  flowers 
are  long,  hollow,  of  an  odd  form,  not  resembling 
the  flowers  of  other  plants  :  they  are  of  a  dusky 
greenish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  purple  within  : 
the  fruit  is  fleshy,  and  as  big  as  a  small  walnut. 
The  root  is  large  and  roundish. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine,  and 
that  we  have  from  the  countries  where  the  plant  is 
native  ;  it  is  a  rough  and  disagreeable  medicine  ;  it 
often  off.nds  the  stomach,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
drug  for  promoting  the  necessary  evacuations  after 
delivery. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  birthwort,  the  roots 
of  which  are  also  kept  in  the  shops;  the  one  called 
the  long  birthwort ;  the  other  the  climbing  birth- 
wort.  They  possess  the  same  virtues  with  the 
round,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  are  therefore  less 
regarded. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  In  some  cases  of  retention 
and  chlorosis,  as  a  warm  and  stimulating  medicine, 
I  have  found  it  useful.  It  makes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Portland  powder,  and  has  often  been 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  powder,  to  be 
taken  every  day  for  a  length  of  time.  But  though 
it  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  gouty 
paroxysms,  the  long -continued  use  of  such  medicines 
is  extremely  hurtful,  and  commonly  brings  on  a 
general  state  of  diseases  more  fatal  than  the  original 
distemper." 
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Euphorbia  Major. 
GREAT  SPURGE. 

We  have  many  kinds  of  spurge  wild  in  England, 
and  some  of  them  large  enough  ;  but  this  used  in 
medicine  is  a  different  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  is  kept  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  a 
yard  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  reddi-h,  and 
divided  into  branches.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
and  stand  irregularly  ;  they  are  narrow  and  of  a  pale 
green,  and  are  broadest  at  the  eud.  The  flowers 
are  little  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  the  seed-vessels 
are  large,  and  make  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  The  root  is  very  thick  and 
long  ;  it  consists  of  a  firm  heart  covered  with  a  thick 
rind.  The  whole  plant,  when  broken,  affords  a 
milky  acrid  juice. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  dry ;  and  even  in 
that  state  is  very  rough  in  its  operation.  It  works 
by  stool  and  vomit,  and  is  good  in  the  rheumatism 
and  dropsy  ;  but  it  is  not  every  constitution  that 
can  bear  the  use  of  such  remedies. 
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Euphorbia  Minor 
LESSER  SPURGE. 

A  lesser  plant  than  the  former,  but  sufficiently 
robust ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
but  is  common  in  our  gardens.  Jt  is  a  foot  high. 
The  loaves  are  longish  and  very  narrow,  but  rounded 
at  the  end :  the  stalks  are  thick,  round,  and  red  ; 
the  flowers  are  small  and  yellow;  and  the  seeds 
vessels  large  and  three  cornered.  The  whole  plant 
is  full  of  a  sharp  milky  juice,  but  most  of  all  the 
root.- 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  used.    It  works  by  vomit 
and  stool  as  the  former  ;  but  though  with  less  vio- 
lence, yet  too  rough  for  most  constitutions.    It  is 
good  in  the  rheumatism. 


ORDER    II.  TRIANDRIA. 


Sparganium  Ramosum 
GREAT  BUR-REED 

A  common  water  plant,  with  leaves  like  flags,  and 
rough  heads  of  seeds  :  It  is  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  stalks  are  round,  green,  thick,  and  upright. 
The  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow,  sha>p  at  the 
edges,  and  with  a  sharp  ridge  on  the  back  along  the 
middle;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  look  fresh 
and  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  inconsiderable  and 
yellowish  :  they  stand  in  a  kind  circular  tufts  about 
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the  upper  parts  of  ths  stalk :  lower  down  stand  the 
rough  fruits  called  burs,  from  whence  the  plant  has 
obtained  its  name ;  they  are  of  the  bigness  of  a 
large  nutmeg,  green  and  rough,  The  root  is 
composed  of  a  quantity  of  white  fibres. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  used  :  they  are  astringent, 
and  good  against  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  bleedings 
of  all  kinds  :  the  best  way  of  giving  them  is  infused 
in  a  rough  red  wine,  with  a  little  cinnamon.  They 
use  them  in  some  parts  of  England  externally 
for  wounds.  A.  strong  decoction  of  them  is  made 
to  wash  old  ulcets,  and  the  juice  is  applied  to  fresh 
hurts,  and  they  say  with  great  success. 

Carex. 
SEDGE. 

A  very  numerous  family  of  British  plants,  and 
not  the  less  remarkable  in  their  habits.  Dr.  Smith 
gives  a  list  of  sixty-two  varieties  of  the  sedge, 
natives  of  England. 

Most  of  the  species  grow  in  wet  swampy  grounds, 
in  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  or  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and 
rivers,  or  in  moist  woods  ;  some  few,  however,  affect 
hilly  pastures  and  heaths  ;  they  are  perennial,  and 
flower  in  May  and  June,  or  from  April  to  July  and 
August.  Linneus  has  divided  this  into  five  sections, 
the  two  first  comprising  the  species  with  androgy- 
nous spikes  ;  and  the  three  last,  those  which  have 
the  male  of  barren,  and  the  female  or  fertile  spi'ies 
distinct.  The  Carices  or  Sedges  are  classed  rather 
among  the  noxious  plants,  than  with  such  as  are 
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useful ;  because  they  yield  a  very  coarse  grass  and 
fodder,  to  the  exclusion  of  real  grass,  and  other 
profitable  plants,  which  they  subdue  by  their  strong 
creeping  roots :  but  it  should  be  considered  that 
they  grow  chiefly  on  poor  spongv  land,  on  bogs,  to 
which  they  give  stability,  or  on  the  batiks  of  streams, 
which  they  enable  to  resist  the  current ;  that  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  draining  and  manuring ;  and 
hence,  after  all,  are  of  considerable  use:  beside 
their  common  use  for  coarse  fodder,  they  aie  em- 
ployed for  covering  hovels  and  stacks,  for  lighting 
fires  and  heating  ovens,  for  tying  the  young  hop 
plants  to  the  poles ;  the  Italians  use  them  to  cover 
wine-flasks,  for  putting  between  the  staves  of  casks 
to   make   them    tight,   and   tor    chair  bottoms. 
The  Laplander  combs  and  dresses  some  species  of 
sedge  as  we  do  flax,  and  in  winter  stuffs  his  shoes 
and  gloves  with  it,  as  a  defence  against  the  extreme 
rigour  of  his  climate.    They  cannot  upon  the  whole 
be  considered  as  useful  plants,  except  in  such  situa- 
tions as  will  not  produce  better  fodder  and  herbage ; 
or  where  they  contribute  to  fill  up  marshes,  and  lay 
a  foundation  for  their  becoming  hereafter  dry  land 
and  meadows :   wherever  a  meadow  is  capable  of 
being  drained,  the  Sedge  may  be  destroyed,  wet 
being  necessary  to  the  existence  of  those  sorts  which 
overrun  pasture  grounds.  They  are  never  cultivated 
except  in  botanic  gardens,  for  the  determination  of 
the  species,  and  are  then  propagated  by  the  roots  ; 
some  few  of  them  require  a  dry.  soil,  and  others  a 
shady  situation ;  but  the  greater  part  must  be  placed 
with  water  and  bog  plants,  either  by  the  side  of 
ponds,  or  tubs  filled  with  marsh  or  bog  earth,  and 
standing  in  water  ;  and  yet  with  all  these  advantages, 
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some  of  them  will  scarcely  flower  in  a  garden. 
m  None  of  the  varieties  of  sedge  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. 


ORDER  HI.  TETRANDRIA. 


Betula  Alnus. 
COMMON  ALDER. 

A  tree  pretty  well  known  throughout  Europe. 
The  branches  are  smooth,  slender,  numerous,  of  a 
dark  brown  or  purple  colour.  It  loves  a  wet  STrarnpy  ^ 
soil,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly  useful  to  plant  ou 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  wet  damp  situation?, 
and  it  is  a  most  profitable  tree  to  grow  as  the  wood, 
(different  to  almost  all  other  sorts  of  aquatic  trees) 
is  really  useful.  It  is  the  best  wood  for  piles,  pipes, 
pumps,  and  all  other  sorts  of  wood  work,  which 
require  to  be  under  water.  It  is  the  very  best  wood, 
for  clogs,  pattens,  cart  wheels,  troughs,  handles  lor 
tools,  &c. 

The  root  is  beautifully  veined,  so  that  it  answers 
well  for  cabinet  work.  The  young  shoots  along  with 
copperas  make  a  yellow  dye.  An  ounce  of  the  bark 
dried  and  powdered,  boiled  in  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  logwood, 
with  solution  of  copper,  tin  and  bisraush  six  grains 
of  each,  and  two  drops  of  the  solutiou  of  iron  vitriol, 
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will  dye  a  most  beautiful  purple.  The  leaves  have 
been  sometimes  used  in  tanning  leather.  Motherby 
says,  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  Alder  has  been 
known  to  cure  the  ague.  According  to  Tournefort, 
the  peasants  on  the  Alps  have  frequently  cured  the 
rheumatic  complaint,  by  being  covered  with  bags 
full  of  the  heated  leaves.  It  is  worth  while  to  try 
this. 


Buxus  Sempervtrens. 
BOX  TREE. 

A  common  little  shrub  in  our  gardens,  and  a 
native  of  our  own  country,  though  not  common  in 
its  wild  state.  With  us  it  grows  but  to  a  small 
height ;  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  a  tole- 
rably large  shrub.  The  bark  is  whitish,  the  wood 
y_llow;  the  leaves  small,  roundish,  smooth,  of  a 
very  d  irk  green  colour,  and  numerous.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  greenish,  yellow ;  the  fruit  is  little, 
round  and  furnished  with  three  points. 

The  wood  ot  the  box  tree,  and  particularly  of  the 
root,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  all  foulnesses  of 
the  blood  ;  it  has  the  same  virtues  with  guiacum, 
but  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is  to  be  given  in  de- 
coction not  made  too  strong,  and  continued  a  long 
time.  There  ^ave  been  instances  of  what  were 
called  leprosies  cured  entirely  by  this  medicine. 
There  is  an  oil  made  from  it  by  distillation,  which 
is  good  for  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  to  be  dropped  on 
cotton,  and  to  be  put  into  the  tooth. 
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Urtica  Dioiccl 
COMMON  NETTLE. 

A  plant  well  known  ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  sort, 
like  a  dun,  or  other  disagreeable  friend,  if  you  only 
come  in  contact  with  it  once,  you  are  likely  to  re- 
member it  ever  after.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
numerous  genus  all  the  species  do  not  sting,  as  the 
three  species  which  are  natives  of  this  country  never 
fail  to  do.  The  small  projecting  prickles  or  bristles 
with  which  they  are  tubular,  and  stand  on  a  bag 
filled  with  a  poisonous  juice :  they  are  perforated 
at  the  point,  and  when  gently  pressed  in  a  vertical 
direction,  the  poison  ascends  the  tube,  and  enables 
the  point  to  lodge  it  in  the  skin,  creating  conside- 
rable irritation  and  inflammation.  Nettles  have  been 
employed  as  a  rubifacient,  a  practice  which  was 
termed  Urtication,  and  found  of  advantage  in 
restoring  excitement  in  paralytic  limbs,  or  in  torpid 
and  lethargic  affection.  The  juice  of  the  plant  it- 
self, and  of  the  Dock,  are  immediate  remedies  for 
the  sting.  The  plant  was  formerly  used  as  an  as  • 
tringent,  but  is  now  disregarded.  A  leaf  put  upon 
the  tongue,  and  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  will  commonly  stop  bleedings  at  the  nose. 
Paralytic  limbs  have  been  restored  to  their  usual 
functions  by  stinging  them  with  Nettles ;  and  the 
young  shoots  or  tops  are  gathered  early  in  the  spring 
to  boil  in  broth  or  gruel.  The  young  leaves,  eaten 
in  the  spring,  are  not  a  bad  substitute  for  spinach ; 
they  remove  obstructions ;  and  the  roots  operate  by 
urine.  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  taken  alone,  or  boiled 
into  a  syrup,  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  spitting  of 
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Mood,  and  other  hemorrhages.  A.  conserve  made  of 
the  flowers  and  seed  is  good  for  the  stone  in  the  kid- 
neys; and  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  good  in  the  jaun- 
dice and  makes  a  useful  gargle  for  sore  throats.  The 
Nettle  is  refused  by  quadrupeds  in  general,  the  ass 
excepted :  and  even  cows  will  eat  it  after  it  has  been 
cut  and  become  a  little  withered.  It  is  cultivated 
for  the  food  of  milchs  in  Sweden :  and  the  leaves 
are  chopped  small,  to  mix  with  the  food  of  young 
turkeys  and  other  poultry. 


Morus  Nigra, 
MULBERRY  TREE. 

This  rises  to  a  lofty  spreading  tree,  with  heart 
shaped  leaves,  serrated,  veined  and  toothed.  Male 
and  female  flowers  in  cat-kins  flowers  in  June,  fruit 
ripens  in  September. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
in  warmer  climates,  for  tiie  sake  of  feeding  the 
silk  worm  :  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  will 
stand  the  rigour  of  our  climates. 

The  ripe  fruit  abounds  with  a  deep  violet- coloured 
juice,  which  in  its  general  qualities  agrees  with  that 
of  the  other  acidoluces,  allaying  thirst,  partly  by 
refrigerating,  and  partly  by  exciting  an  excretion 
of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  a  similar  ef- 
fect is  also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where,  by 
correcting  putrescency,  a  powerful  cause  of  thirst  is 
removed  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  all 
those  fruits  in  which  the  acid  much  prevails  over 
the  saccharine  part,  as  the  currant,  which  we  have 
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already  noticed,  and  to  which  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  this  fruit  may  be  referred ;  but  both  these 
and  most  of  the  other  summer  fruits,  are  :o  be 
considered  rather  as  articles  of  diet  than  of  medicine. 
The  Dondon  college  directs  a  sy^upus  mori,  which 
is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medicines. 

The  bark  of  the  root,  of  the  mulberry  tree  has  an, 
acrid  bhter  taste,  and  possesses  a  cathartic  power. 
It  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  detroyer  of 
worms  particularly  in  cases  of  tape-worm.  The 
dose  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 

SYRUP  OF  MULBERRIES. 

Take  of  mulberry  juice,  two  pints  ; 
As  soon  as  the  faeces  have  subsided,  put  it  into  a 
matrass,  immersed  in  boiling  water,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  when  cold,  strain  it,  and  make 
it  into  a  syrup. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  cooling  syrup  ;  and  with 
this  intention  it  is  occasionally  used  in  draughts  and 
juleps,  for  quenching  thirst,  abating  heat,  &c.  in 
bilious  or  inflammatory  distempers.  Sometimes, 
likewise,  it  is  employed  in  gargarisms  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  mouth  and  tonsils. 
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Amaranthus  Blitum. 
AMARANTH. 

A  garden  flower.  There  are  many  kinds  of  it; 
but  that  used  in  medicine,  is  the  large  one  with  the 
drooping  purple  spike.  It  grows  to  four  feet  high. 
The  stalk  is  firm,  round,  and  channelled,  green 
sometimes,  but  often  red.  The  J  eaves  are  oblong 
and  broad  even  at  the  edges,  and  pointed  at  the 
end.*  ;  they  are  very  large,  and  are  often  tinged  with 
red.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  they  grow  in  long 
beautiful  spikes  hanging  downwards. 

The  flowers  are  sometimes  used  as  a  styptic  in 
cases  of  looseness  :  but  we  have  better  remedies. 

Bryonia  Dioica. 
RED    BERRIED  BRYONY. 

A  tall  climbing,  wild  plant,  which  covers  our 
hedges  in  many  places.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  vine ;  the  flowers  are  inconsiderable ; 
but  the  berries  are  red,  and  make  a  great  shew. 
The  root  is  vastly  large,  rough,  and  whitish  ;  the 
stalks  are  tough,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  but  weak 
and  unable  to  support  themselves  j  they  have  ten- 
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drils  at  the  joints,  and  by  these  they  affix  themse^ 
to  bushes.    The  leaves  are  broad,  and  divided  deeply 
at  the  edge,  and  they  are  hairy.    The  flowers  are  of 
a  greenish  white,  and  small,  but  the  berries  are 
moderately  large  and  full  of  seeds. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine  ;  the 
juice  of  it  operates  very  strongly  by  vomit  and  stool, 
and  that  in  a  small  dose.  All  constitutions  cannot 
bear  it,  but,  for  those  that  can,  it  is  excellent  in 
many  severe  diseases  ;  dropsies  have  been  cured  by 
it.  It  is  also  good  against  hysteric  complaints,  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  given  in  very  small 
doses  and  frequently  repeated.  Great  caution  must 
be  observed  in  making  use  of  this  plant,  as  cases  of 
poisoning  from  its  being  administered  by  ignorant 
persons  are  not  uncommon.  There  cannot  be  a 
"  doubt  that  the  medicine  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
practitioner  must  be  valuable,  its  excellence  in 
dropsical  cases  is  well  authenticated,  in  these  cases 
an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  the  root  to  six  ounces 
of  water,  sweetened  to  the  taste,  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  a  spoonful  every  two  hours. 

A  poultice  made  of  the  leaves  of  bryony  is  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  painful  tumours,  lumbago, 
and  violent  rheumatism.  The  juice  made  into  an 
ointment  with  an  equal  quantity  of  turpentine,  ami 
a  small  portion  of  wax  to  thicken  the  mixture,  is 
good  for  old  sores,  scrofulous  swellings,  &c. 

A  syrup  of  bryony  is  made  by  boiling  one  pint  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  root  to  three  gills  of  water 
to  a  proper  consistence,  though  the  decoctioa 
sweetened,  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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Ricinus  Communis. 
PALMA  CHRTSTI. 

A  foreign  plant,  kept  in  our  gardens  more  for  its 
beauty  than  use.  The  stem  is  thick,  and  looks 
woody  towards  the  bottom.  It  grows  six  feet  high, 
and  on  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
mealy  powder  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  very  beautiful.  They  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  vine,  but  they  are  divided  deeply  into 
seven  or  more  parts,  which  are  also  sharply  serrated 
at  the  edges,  and  they  stand  upon  long  foot- stalks, 
which  are  not  inserted  at  the  edge,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  small :  they 
grow  in  bunches  towards  the  top  of  the  plant.  The 
seeds  grow  upon  the  trunk  of  the  plant  in  different 
places  :  these  are  contained  in  husks,  and  they  have 
over  them  severally  a  hard  shell. 

The  kernels  of  these  seeds  are  the  part  used,  but 
they  are  very  little  regarded  at  present.  There  used 
to  be  three  or  four  kinds  of  them  kept  by  the  drug- 
gists, under  different  names,  but  nobody  now  minds 
them  :  they  are  very  violent  in  their  operation, 
which  is  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  have 
been  given  in  dropsies  and  rheumatisms. 
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Sagittaria  Sagittifolia. 
ARROW  HEAD. 

This  singular  plant  with  its  acute  arrow  snapca 
leaves,  and  tuberous  root  fixed  deeply  in  the  mud, 
has  a  triangular  spongy  stent,  which  suppoits  it  in 
the  water  by  reason  of  the  air  generated  within,  when 
cut,  it  discharges  a  milky  juice,  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance in  aquatic  plants.  The  bulbs  of  the  root 
which  grow  to  a  large  size  in  warmer  countries, 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  in  abi- 
tants,  and  is  very  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese  for  that  purpose.  With  u»  however,  the 
root  is  too  acrid,  and  caustic,  (though  it  is  probable 
that  this  may  be  taken  away  by  cooking.)  Its  only 
use  at  present,  in  these  climates  is  to  ornament  the 
borders  of  lakes,  in  large  gardens  or  parks,  as  the 
flowers  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  large,  whorled 
round  the  stem,  and  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  The 
plant  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

Arum  Maculatunu 
ARUM,  or  CUCKOO  PINT. 

A  very  common  plant  under  our  hedges,  and 
more  vulgarly  called  cuckoo  pint,  and,  by  the 
children,  lords  and  ladys.  The  root  is  of  the  bigness 
and  shape  of  a  walnut,  brown  on  the  outside  and 
white  within,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  is 
of  a  sharp  and  acrid  taste.   This  root  lies  deep. 
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The  leaves  are  large  and  shaped  like  the  bearded 
head  of  an  arrow,  of  a  strong  green  colour,  and 
sometimes  spotted.  In  April  and  May  rise  among 
these  thick  stalks,  supporting  a  very  singular  kind 
of  flower,  the  pointal  of  which  is  long,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  of  a  red  or  white  colour,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded with  a  green  membranaceous  case.  After- 
wards this  case  and  the  pointal  fall  off,  and  there 
remains  only  the  stem  supporting  a  quantity  of 
berries  which  are  rine  in  autumn,  and  are  then  of  a 
fine  red  colour. 

The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  palsies.  Half  of  one  of  the  roots,  fresh 
gathered  and  bruised,  will  sometimes  restore  the 
speech  at  once ;  a  continued  use  of  them  goes  a 
greatway  towards  a  cure.  It  is  also  good  in  scor- 
butic cases,  and  in  all  inward  obstructions.  Some 
dry  and  powder  it,  but  it  then  loses  almost  all  its 
virtue. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Arum  is  a  poisonous  plant 
and  therefore  must  be  cautiously  used.  There  arc 
frequent  cases  of  children  bting  seriously  injured 
by  partaking  of  the  leaves,  their  tongues  were 
swelled  to  such  a  size  as  to  fill  the  mouth,  and  an 
inability  to  swallow  even  water,  attended  with  the 
most  horrible  convulsions.  The  remedy  in  such 
cases,  is  to  administer  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible, 
giving  plenty  of  mucilaginous  drink,  but  get  the 
best  medical  advice  with  all  dispatch.  The  best 
method  of  preparing  the  medicine  is  as  follows: 

Take  of  the  fresh  roots  of  Arum,  bruised  ....  half  a  pound  ; 

Double  refined  Sugar  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  well  mixed : 
this  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  in 
the  above  disorders,  or  in  the  gout,  or  severe  rheumatism. 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  roots  all  the  year,  you 
must  dig  them  up  in  autumn,  and  keep  them 
buried  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Quercus  Rckur.  >a 
OAK. 

It  were  a  perfect  waste  of  ink  and  paper  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  oak :  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  king  of  the  forest.  Its  praises  are 
celebrated  by  patriots,  by  novel  writers,  poets,  phil- 
osophers, and  in  fact  all  men  who  delight  in  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
during of  trees,  and  its  beauty  and  venerable 
grandour  is  such,  that  it  has  been  more  or  less  an 
object  of  worship  with  all  the  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  true  religion,  line  ancient  Druids  per- 
formed their  religious  rites  under  the  shade,  amidst 
groves  of  these  sacred  trees,  and  chaplets  of  oak 
leaves,  were  the  highest  honour  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  could  confer  upon  their  most 
worthy  warriors,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  If 
the  modern  English  could  hit  upon  some  such  mode 
of  rewarding  their  great  men,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  tax  paying  portion. 

The  wood  of  the  oak  is  the  most  valuable  for  all 
useful  purposes  of  any  other  description,  for  wheels 
6taves,  mill-work,  or  any  purpose  where  durability 
is  required  :  but  above  all  for  ships,  '*  The  wooden 
walls  of  England"  next  to  the  bull  dog  courage  of 
our  sailors,  our  fcaval  superiority  depend-N  upon  the 
superiority  of  our  oak,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
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this  oak  will  not  grow  to  the  same  perfection  out  of 
England,  several  attempts  having  been  made  by 
taking  the  acorns  to  other  countries  :  but  the  wood 
soon  deteriorates  in  quality  and  becomes  no  better 
than  their  Every  part  of  the  oak  is  valuable, 

the  fruit  o  bad  food  when  properly  prepared,  or 
at  any  r  a  it  is  the  best  food  for  hogs,  and  of  course 
it  is  prepared  into  human  lood  that  way.  Thousands 
of  gallons  of  ink  are  annually  made  from  the  galls 
which  grow  on  the  leaves.  The  bark  is  used  for 
tanning  leather,  and  although  we  have  other  vege- 
table substances  which  will  perhaps  answer  the 
same  purpose,  we  have  them  not  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

Every  part  of  the  oak  possesses  astringent  pro- 
perties in  a  very  high  degree,  although  the  bark  has 
it  more  abundant,  it  is  therefore  useful  tor  all 
purposes  where  an  astringent  is  required,  such  as 
dysentry,  spitting  of  blood,  fluor  albus,  gonerhea, 
&c.  Dr.  Cui;en  says,  "  I  have  employed  the  oak 
baik  in  powder,  giving  it  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
d  achm  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  inter- 
missions of  a  fever  and  havj  prevented  the  return  of 
the  paroxysms."  The  decoction  and  compound 
decoction  of  oak,  may  be  used  both  internally  and 
exter*  ally  in  all  disorders  arising  from  weakness. 
To  children  of  weak  habits  with  loose  flabby  flesh,  a 
table  spoon-ful  of  the  compound  decoction  will  be 
found  highly  serviceable,  it  may  be  sweetened  to 
make  it  palatable,  and  it  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  but  if  it  should  cause  costivtness  it 
should  be  left  offlor  a  time.  A  very  strong  decoG- 
tion  of  oak  bark  may  be  very  usefully  employed  in 
washing  a  rupture,  and  it  will  sometimes  effect  a 
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cure,  if  the  patient  be  young',  and  the  remedy  be  used 
in  time,  but  if  the  rupture  does  not  keep  up,  «t  is 
useless  to  try  remedies  of  any  other  kind  than  a 
truss. 

The  following  are  the  only  preparation  of  oak 
used  medicinally : 

DECOCTION  OF  OAK  BARK. 
Take  of  Oak-bark,  bruised. . . .  half  a  rjound  j 


Water  two  quarts. 

Boil  down  to  one  quart. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  OAK  BARK. 

Take  of  Oak  bark  two  ounces; 

Quassia  wood  two  ounces ; 

Cascarrilla  bark  one  ounces  ; 

Water  two  quarts. 


Boil  down  to  one  half,  for  all  the  uses  which  the  medicine 
is  used  internally,  this  is  the  best  form  of  exhibition. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  INK. 

A  good  and  durable  black  ink  may  be  made  by 
the  following  directions : — To  two  pints  of  water 
add  three  ounces  of  the  dark  coloured  rough -skinned 
Aleppo  galls  in  gross  powder,  and  of  rasped  log- 
wood, green  vitriol,  and  gum  arabic,  each  an  ounce. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  convenient  vessel, 
and  well  shaken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  be  fit 
for  use  ;  though  it  will  improve  by  remaining  longer 
on  the  ingredients.  Vinegar  instead  of  water  ma'ies 
a  deeper  coloured  ink;  bit  its  action  on  pens  soon 
spoils  them. 
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Juglans  JRegia. 
WALNUT  TREE. 

This  is  a  large  beautiful  tree,  Leaves  pinnated 
consisting  of  several  pair  of  opposite  pinnae,  with 
an  odd  one  at  the  end.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  bears  our 
climate  wonderfully  well,  and  produces  abundance 
of  a  very  excellent  fruit,  much  eaten  after  dinner. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  bears  a  fine  polish, 
and  surpasses  in  beauty  mahogany  or  any  other 
wood,  It  is  the  only  wood  proper  for  gun  stocks, 
as  it  is  very  hard,  and  does  not  split. 

The  different  parts  of  the  walnuts  have  different 
properties,  and  they  differ  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  ripe.  The  outer  covering  or  husk, 
and  the  shell  and  peel  of  the  kernels  are  esteemed 
to  be  sudorific,  especially  if  used  before  the  walnuts 
are  quite  ripe ;  and  they  have  been  boiled  along 
with  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum  wood  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  decoctions?  used  for  removing  venereal  and 
rheumatic  complaints,  and  for  expelling  worms ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  insect  eats  the 
beautiful  leaves  of  this  tree,  nor  is  the  earth-worm 
found  near  it.  An  infusion  of  the  shells  thrown  out 
destroys  the  worms  on  which  it  falls.  This  liquor 
destroys  even  the  tape-worm.  The  leaves  have  the 
same  property.  A  brown  dye  is  made  of  the  walnut 
liquor,  and  gipsies  dye  themselves  with  it,  which 
proves  very  lasting.  An  oil  is  extracted  i:om  the 
nut,  said  also  to  destroy  even  the  tape- worm,  and  it 
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is  better  than  olive  oil,  and,  never  freezing-,  is  used 
by  painters.    In  France  they  burn  it  in  their  lamps. 

HOW  TO  PICKLE  WALNUTS. 

Scald  slightly,  and  rub  off  the  first  skin  of  a 
hundred  of  large  walnuts,  before  they  have  a  hard 
shell  :  this  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  trying 
them  with  a  pin.  Put  them  in  a  strong  cold  brine, 
put  new  brine  the  third  and  sixth  days,  and  take 
them  out  and  dry  them  on  the  ninth.  Take  an 
ounce  each  of  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  ginger, 
and  all-spice  ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  some 
blades  of  mace,  and  a  table  spoon-ful  of  mustard 
seeds :  bruise  the  whole  together,  put  into  a  jar  a 
layer  of  walnuts,  strew  them  well  over  y,iih  the  mix- 
ture, and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole 
are  covered.  Then  boil  three  quarts  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  with  sliced  horse  radish  and  ginger,  pour 
it  hot  over  the  walnuts,  and  cover  close.  Repeat 
the  boiling  of  the  vinegar,  and  pour  it  hot  over, 
three  or  four  days,  always  keeping  the  pickle  closely 
covered ;  add  at  the  last  boiling  a  few  cloves  of 
garlic,  or  shalots.  In  five  months  they  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Quercus  Coccifera. 
SCARLET  OAK. 

A  shrub  not  much  regarded  on  its  own  ac< sount, 
but  from  the  insect  called  kermes,  which  is  found 
upon  it;  and  has  at  sometimes  been  supposed  a 
fruit  of  it :  the  shrub  thence  obtained  its  name  of 
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the  scarlet  oak.  It  grows  only  six  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  branches  are  tough,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  greyish  bark.  The  leaves  are  an  inch  long 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  figure  ap- 
proaching to  oval,  serrated  about  the  edges  and  a 
little  prickly.  The  flowers  are  small  and  inconsi- 
derable ;  the  fruit  is  an  acorn,  likethat  of  the  common 
oa\,  but  smaller,  standing  in  its  cup.  The  kermes, 
or  scarlet  grain,  is  a  small  round  substance  of  the 
bigness  of  a  pea,  of  a  fine  and  red  colour  within, 
and  of  a  purplish  blue  without,  covered  with  a  fine 
hoary  dust,  like  a  bloom  upon  a  plum.  It  is  an  in- 
sect at  that  time  full  of  young.  When  they  intend 
to  preserve  it  in  its  own  form,  they  find  ways  of 
destroying  the  principle  of  life  within,  else  the 
young  come  forth,  and  it  is  spoiled.  When  they 
express  the  juice,  they  bruise  the  whole  grains,  and 
squeeze  it  through  a  hair  cloth  ;  they  then  add  an 
equal  weight  of  fine  sugar  to  f  t,  and  send  it  over  to 
us  under  the  name  of  juice  ©f  kermes;  this  is  used 
in  medicine  much  more  than  the  grain  itself. 

It  is  a  cordial,  good  against  faintings,  and  to 
drive  out  the  small  pox;  and  tor  women  in  child- 
bed. It  supports  the  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time 
promotes  the  necessary  discharges. 

Fagus  Castanea. 
SWEET  CHESNUT. 

A  tall  spreading,  and  beautiful  tree.  The  bark 
is  smooth  and  grey  :  the  leaves  long  and  moderately 
broad,  deep,  and  beautifully  indented  round  the 
edges,  and  of  a  fine  strong  green.    The  flowers  are  a 
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kind  of  catkins,  like  those  of  willows,  long  and 
slender,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour;  the  fruits  are 
covered  with  a  rough  prickly  shell,  and  uuder  that, 
each  particular  chesnut  has  its  firm  brown  coat,  and 
a  thin  skin,  of  an  austere  taste,  over  the  kernel. 

This  thin  skin  is  the  part  used  in  medicine ;  it  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  chesnut,  not  too  ripe,  and 
dried  :  it  is  a  very  fine  astringent ;  it  stops  purg- 
ings. 

Betula  Alba, 


BIRCH.1 

A  tall  and  handsome  tree,  common  in  our  woods 
and  hedges.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  white.  The 
young  shoots  are  reddish,  and  they  are  small  and 
long.  The  leaves  are  beautiful ;  they  are  short, 
roundish,  of  a  fine  bright  green,  and  notched  about 
the  edges.  The  flowers  are  inconsiderable ;  the 
fruit  is  a  little  scaly  globule,  preceding  the  leaves  in 
spring. 

The  juice  of  the  birch-tree,  procured  by  boring  a 
hole  in  it  in  spring,  is  diuretic,  and  good  against 
the  scurvy.  The  leaves,  fresh  gathered,  and  boiled 
in  water,  afford  a  decoction,  which  acts  in  the  same 
manner,  and  is  good  in  dropsies :  and  in  all  cuta- 
neous disorders,  outwardly  used. 
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Pinus  Sylvestris. 
SCOTCH  PINE.v 

This  is  a  lofty  tree,  often  attaining  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  natural  to  cold  climates, 
and  will  grow  where  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  form, 
of  a  tree  can  grow.  Next  to  the  oak,  we  may 
almost  venture  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  trees.  The  wood  is  employed  in  making  masts, 
rafters,  floors,  and  almost  every  description  of 
furniture,  and  although  not  so  durable  as  the  oak 
and  other  hard  woods,  yet  being  cheaper  and  more 
easily  worked,  it  is  more  extensively  used.  This 
tree  affords  Turpentine,  Resin,  Tar,  Lamp 
black,  and  Pitch,  all  of  which  are  extensively  used 
in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine.  Being  an  ever-green, 
it  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  pleasant  in  the  cold 
northern  regions,  where  the  young  shoots  are  em- 
ployed as  food  for  cattle.  The  inner  bark  is  much 
used  by  Laplanders,  and  the  natives  of  other  northern 
countries,  to  make  into  bread,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  flour.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poor 
people  use  the  root  of  the  pine  i:  stead  of  canales, 
though  rushes  are  better.    (See  page  177  ) 

Spirit  of  turpentine  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  all 
urinary  disorders,  gleets,  gravel,  disorders  of  th% 
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kidneys,  &c.  but  as  it  is  a  very  powerful  medicine 
it  requires  great  caution ;  the  best  way  is  to  begin 
with  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose  as  you  observe  the  effect  produced. 
The  tape-worm  will  give  way  to  turpentine,  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed  ;  and  as  an  outward  ap- 
plication, in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  it  is  not  to 
be  surpassed,  particularly  with  an  addition  of  linseed 
oil. 

The  eccentric,  and  truly  good  man,  Berkeley, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  wrote  a  large  work,  on 
the  virtues  of  tar  water,  in  which  he  is  most  extra- 
vagant in  its  praise,  in  scorbutic  disorders  he 
considers  it  a  specific.  As  the  remedy  is  procured 
by  simply  pouring  water  upon  tar,  and  letting  it 
stand  a  few  hours,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  tried  by 
those  afflicted  with  scurvy,  or  other  disorders  of  the 
skin  :  dose,  a  cupful  night  and  morning,  or  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  h  jlf  a  cupful,  gradually  increasing 
the  dose  until  the  effect  be  produced.  At  the  same 
time  the  tar  water  may  be  used  to  wash  those  parts 
affected  with  the  disease. 

When  turpentine  is  used  for  expelling  the  tape 
worm,  it  must  be  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
an  ounce  of  the  spirit  to  one  egg  is  a  dose,  and  must 
be  repeated  twice  a  day  till  the  desired  effect  be 
produced  ;  but  if  the  second  dose  does  not  operate,  a 
brisk  purge  must  be  administered,  (caster  oil  is  best 
in  such  cases)to  bring  it  away ;  a  little  peppermint- 
water  is  very  good  to  pour  caster  oil  upon,  for  those 
who  find  it  unpleasant  to  take.  Pitch  is  used  in  ho 
form  of  plaister,  to  remove  corns: — let  the  co  n  b* 
cut  down  as  low  as  possible  with  a  sharp  kni.e,-tV& 
put  on  a  small  plaister  of  pitch,  warm,  t&kinfl  care 
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to  have  shoes  large  enough,  and  bid  adieu  to 
corns. 

The  Resins  are  of  incalculable  value  in  amedioal 
point  of  view,  as  they  enter  into  the  composition  of 
ail  plaisters,  forming  in  fact  the  most  valuable  part. 
On  the  whole,  therefore  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  pine  is  a  most  useful  and  exceedingly  valuable 
tree. 

JPznus  Abies. 

» 

SPRUCE  FIR. 

>  A  smaller  tree  than  the  last,  but  useful  in  medi" 
cine.  The  burgundy  pitch  is  procured  from  this 
tree,  and  the  following  is  the  formula  for  making 
the 

COMPOUND  BURGUNDY  PITCH  PLAISTER. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 
laudanum,  one  pound ; 
yellow  resin : 

yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
expressed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce ; 

To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add.  first  th<? 
laudanum,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

CUMMIN  PLAISTER. 

Take  of  cummin  seeds ; 
caraway  seeds, 

bay  berries,  or  each  three  onnces ; 
Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds ; 
yellow  wax,  three  ounces  : 

Put  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  r«at 
or  tne  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a  plaister. 
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This  plaister  has  been  recommended  as  a  mode- 
rately warm  discutient,  and  is  directed  by  some  to  be 
applied  to  the  hypogastric  region,  for  strengthening 
he  viscera,  and  expelling  flatulencies. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SPRUCE  BEER. 

Pour  eight  gallons  of  cold  water  into  a  barrel ; 
and  then  boiling  eight  gallons  more,  put  that  in 
also  :  to  this  add  twelve  pounds  of  molasses,  with 
about  half  a  pound  of  the  essence  of  spruce  ;  and  on 
its  getting  a  little  cooler,  half  a  pint  of  good  ale 
yeast.  The  whole  being  well  stirred,  or  rolled  in 
the  barrel,  must  be  left  with  the  bung  out  for  two 
or  three  days  ;  after  which  the  liquor  may  be  imme- 
diately bottled,  well  corked  up,  and  packed  in 
sawdust  or  sand,  when  it  will  be  ripe  and  fit  to 
drink,  in  a  fortnight. 

Remember  that  it  should  be  drawn  off  into  quart 
stone  bottles,  and  wired. 

Croton  Cascarillas 
CASCARILLA. 

This  is  a  foreign  shrub ;  but  in  extensive  use  in 
medicine.  The  bark  is  used  and  is  in  general  im- 
ported either  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  short 
quills,  about  an  inch  in  width :  it  is  smooth  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a  rough  whi- 
tish skin.  It  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
pleasant  bitter  taste.  It  burns  readily,  and  yields 
when  burning  a  fragrant  smell  like  musk,  a  property 
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which  distinguishes  cascarilla  from  all  other  barks. 

The  following  preparations  are  from  the  London 
Parthmacopia 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASCARILLA. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  ca3carilla,  powdered,  four  ounces  j 
proof  spirit,  two  pints  : 
Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  tor  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  fine  stimulating  medicine,  and  excellen 
n  the  gout,  or  after  that  disease,  to  give  to  the 
stomach  tone  and  system.  The  dose  is  two  drachms 
our  times  a  day,  in  some  cinnamon  or  common 
water. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Take  of  the  tincture  of  cascarilla. . . .  two  drachms ; 

vitriolic  ether   twenty  drops  j 

cinnamon  water, 
simple  peppermint  water, 
of  each,  equal  parts. 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
An  excellent  stomachic. 
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Momordica  Blaterium. 
WILD  CUCUMBER. 

This  trails  like  the  common  cucumber.  Leaves 
heait-shaped,  slightly  sinuated,  veined,  rough,  re- 
ticulate, upon  long  foot-stalks  Flowers  from  the 
axillae  of  the  leaves,  of  a  bright  yellow,  reticulated 
with  green  veins.  Germen  beneath  the  calyx  and 
corrolla,  conspicuous,  terminated  in  a  pome,  divided 
into  three  cells,  containing  many  flat  seeds,  which 
when  ripe  upon  being  touched  spirts  the  seed  covered 
with  juice  into  your  face,  if  you  are  not  on  your 
guard. 

Since  the  time  of  Gerard  the  wild  cucumber  has 
been  regularly  cultivated  in  this  country  for  medical 
Use :  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter,  and 
Itrongly  purgative  ;  but  the  dried  juice,  or  feculaB 
^.f  the  fruit,  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  ela- 
terium,  is  the  only  part  now  medicinally  employed, 
and  has  been  distinguished  into  white  and  black 
elaterium :  the  first  is  prepared  from  the  juice, 
which  issues  spontaneously,  and  the  latter  from  that 
R'hich  is  obtained  by  expression. 

Mr.  Dick,  surgeon  to  the  artillery,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries, 
tells  us,  that  being  in  the  Carnatic,  with  300  men, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Bengal,  many  of  them  were 
attacked  with  a  dropsical  disorder,  for  which  he 
ordered  them  some  of  the  common  purging  medi- 
cines ;  but  these  producing  no  good  effects,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  elateriuin  mixed  with  extract  of  gen- 
tian, which  he  made  up  into  pills,  containing  a 
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quarter  of  a  grain  of  elaterium  each  ;  he  began  with 
ordering  one  of  these  to  be  taken  every  hour  till 
they  operated  :  but  finding  that  they  often  produced 
more  violent  effects  than  he  intended,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  only  once  in  two  hours  till  they 
had  the  desired  effect.  These  pills  sometimes  oc- 
casioned a  vomiting,  always  a  nausea,  and  often  a 
griping;  and  discharged  such  quantities  of  water 
both  by  stool  and  by  urine,  and  gave  such  relief  to 
the  patients,  that  he  could  hardly  prevail  with  them 
to  take  any  other  medicine  on  the  intermediate  days. 
Finding  success  from  this  practice,  he  repeated  the 
il  Is  every  third  or  fourth  day,  till  all  the  swellings 
were  gone,  and  then  had  recourse  to  corroborants  to 
complete  the  cure. 

Those  troubled  with  dropsy  may  venture  to  try 
this  after,  other  remedies  have  failed  ;  but  like  all 
powerful  medicines,  it  is  dangerous. 

Cucurbita  Pepo. 
POMPKIN. 


A  very  large  and  straggling  plant,  cultivated  by 
our  poor  people.  The  stalks  are  very  long  and  thick 
but  they  lie  upon  the  ground ;  they  are  angulated 
and  rough.  The  leaves  are  extremely  large,  and  of 
a  roundish  figure,  but  cornered  and  angulated,  and 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  rough  to  the 
touch.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  yellow,  of  a 
bell-like  shape,  but  angulated  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  melon  kind,  only  bigger  and  round  ; 
of  a  deep  green  when  unripe,  but  yellow  at  last :  it 
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this,  under  the  fleshy  part,  are  contained  many  large 
flat  seeds. 

The  poor  people  mix  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit 
with  apples,  and  bake  them  in  pies.  The  seeds  are 
excellent  in  medicine ;  they  are  cooling  and  diuretic  ; 
the  best  way  of  taking  them  is  in  emulsions,  made 
with  barley  water.  They  make  an  emulsion  as 
milky  as  almonds,  and  are  preferable  to  them,  and 
all  the  cold  seeds,  in  stranguries  and  heat  of  urine. 

Curcumus  Melo. 
MELON. 

A  trailing  herb,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  large 
frriit ;  well  known  at  our  tables.  The  plant  grows 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  but  is  not  erect.  The. 
stalks  are  angulated,  thick,  and  of  a  pale  green.  ^ 
The  leaves  are  large  and  broad,  somewhat  roundish, 
and  not  deeply  divided,  as  in  most  of  the  creeping 
plants  of  this  sort.  There  are  tendrils  on  the  stalk 
for  its  laying  hold  of  anything.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  and  open  at  the  mouth.  The  fruit  is 
oblong  and  rough,  more  or  less  on  the  surface, 
containing  seeds,  with  a  juicy  matter  within. 

The  seeds  are  the  part  used  :  they  are  cooling 
and  work  by  urine.  They  are  best  given  in  an 
emulsion,  beat  up  with  barley  water :  this  is  a  good 
drink  in  fevers  given  warm. 
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Salices. 
WILLOWS. 

This  curious  and  interesting  family  are  sufficiently- 
known  as  to  render  description  useless:  they  form 
as  it  were  the  connecting  link  between  plants  which 
grow  in  water,  and  those  that  grow  on  dry  ground ; 
some  of  the  tribe  are  nearly  herbaceous,  others 
shrubby,  and  others  again  grow  to  large  trees,  but 
the  wood  of  them  all  is  worthless.  But  for  basket 
making,  chair-bottoms,  cradles,  and  many  other 
useful  purposes  in  domestic  affairs  :  the  willows  are 
really  valuable  ;  and  considering  their  value  in  this 
point,  it  certainly  makes  up  for  the  worthlessness  of 
their  wood. 

Dr.  Smith,  enumerates  sixty-five  varieties  of  wil- 
lows, sallows,  and  osiers,  natives  of  Britain,  of  which 
the  following  are  used  in  medicine. 
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Sctlix  Fragillis, 
CRACK  WILLOW. 

A  largish  tree,  covered  with  a  grey  crinkled  bark. 
Leaves  long,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  serrated  on  foot- 
stalks. Flowers  inconspicuous,  seeds  numerous, 
crowned  wilh  a  simple  hairy  pappus. 

This  tree,  which  grows  in  hedges  and  about  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  several  parts  of  England,  is  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  willow 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  breaks  at  the  year's 
shoot  last  made  upon  being  slightly  struck  with  the 
finger  ;  and  hence  the  name  fragilis.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

Dr.  Woodville  says,  that  the  bark  of  the  branches 
of  this  tree  manifests  a  considerable  degree  of 
bitterness  to  the  taste,  and  is  also  astringent ;  hence 
it  has  been  thought  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  upon  a  trial  is  found  to  stop  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittents,  and  it  is  iikewise  re- 
commended in  other  cases  as  a  good  tonic.  The 
bark  of  several  of  the  other  willows  possess  similar 
properties ;  as  the 

Salix  Alba. 
WHITE  WILLOW. 

Native  of  Britain  :  found  in  woods  and  moist 
meadows ;  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
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According  to  Dr.  Closs,  the  bark  of  this  tree  lias 
cured  many  cases  of  intermittents,  and  bad  scorbutic 
humours,  given  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  every  three 
hours  ;  and  in  some  places  they  covered  their  sick 
labouring  under  a  kind  of  fever  with  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  and  so  cure  them.  Haller  says  that  he 
has  ordered  a  decoction  of  this  bark  for  a  bath  to 
dip  weakly  infants  in,  and  with  much  success* 

» 

Salix  Amygdalina. 
ALMOND-LEAVED    WILLO  W. 

Native  of  Britain,  in  moist  places,  in  osier  ground? 
sometimes,  but  not  common,  being  a  bad  osier. 
This  shrub,  for  it  never  becomes  a  tree,  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

Gleditsch  says  that  the  bark  of  this  willow  has  an 
agreeable  taste,  and  that  he  prefers  it  to  quassia  and 
and  even  the  peruvianbark,  for  the  cure  of  gangrene, 

Salix  Pentandria. 
BAY-LEAVED    WILLOW  • 

Native  of  Britain,  a  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  This  furnishes  the  best  down,  which,  mixed 
with  one  third  cotton,  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
that  article.    It  is  used  like  feathers  for  beds. 

Gunz  (Diss,  binae  de  Cortice  Salicis,  Lips.  1722,) 
has  published  two  dissertations  to  prove  the  prefe- 
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rence  of  this  bark  over  that  from  Peru.  It  has  a 
fine  perfume ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  is  not  so  subject  to  rot  as  the  other  kinds. 

Salix  Caprcea. 
.   ROUND-LEAVED  WILLOW. 

Native  of  Britain,  grows  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height,  in  woods  ;  flowering  in  April.  \ 

The  same  tonic  powder  resides  in  this  bark  as  in 
the  other  willows,  and  has  been  substituted  tor  the 
cinchona.  Mr.  White  says,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  willow  bark  into  practice,  at  the  Bath  City 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  as  a  substitute  ior  the 
bark,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  a  year  have  been 
saved  to  each  charity,  and  an  equal  advantage  ob- 
tained, which  circumstance  will  render  it  a  very 
valuable  article  to  all  hospitals,  where  much  bark  is 
required. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  ably  written  on  the  Cortex 
salicis  latifoliae,  or  broad-leaved  willow  bark.  Pro- 
bably the  barks  of  most  of  the  willows  possess  great 
iredicinal  virtues. 
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Ruscus  Aculeatus. 
BUTCHER'S  BROOM. 

A  little  shrubby  plant  frequent  on  our  waste 
grounds  and  heaths,  with  small  prickly  leaves  and 
bushy  tops.  The  plant  grows  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  stalks  are  roundish,  striated,  thick,  and 
very  tough.  They  are  naked  towards  the  bottom, 
and  divide  into  some  branches  towards  the  top  : 
they  are  there  covered  with  leaves.  These  leaves 
are  short,  broad,  oval  and  pointed,  the  point  running 
out  in  a  prickle ;  they  are  of  a  bluish  green,  and 
very  thick  ai:d  fleshy.  The  flowers  are  seldom  re- 
garded ;  they  grow  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  ;  they  aie  very  small  and 
purplish :  these  are  succeeded  each  by  a  single 
berry,  which  is  red,  round,  and  as  big  as  a  pea.  The 
roots  are  white,  thick,  and  numerous. 

The  root  of  butcher's  broom,  (though  formerly 
held  in  great  reputation,)  has  long  been  neglected 
by  medical  men.  Dioscordies  and  other  ancient 
Physicians  recommended  it  strongly  in  dropsies  and 
in  obstructions  of  urine  and  gravelly  complaints, 
administered  in  the  form  of  decoction.  In  modern 
times  some  physicians  have  found  great  advantage 
by  administering  the  powdered  root  in  doses  of  a 
drachm  every  morning,  in  cases  of  scrofulous  tu- 
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mours  and  ulcers.  The  berries  made  into  a  conserve 
are  found  very  serviceable  in  gonorrhea  and  heat  of 
urine. 

The  decoction  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a 
pint,  brings  out  all  the  virtues  of  the  root,  and  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  a  wine  glassful  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  the  gravel  and  dropsy. 


ORDER  III.  TETRANDRIA. 

Viscum  Album. 

MISTLETOE. 
• 

A  singular  plant,  native  of  our  own  country,  but 
growing  not  on  the  earth  as  other  herbs,  but  upon 
the  branches  of  trees  ;  on  which  it  makes  a  verv 
conspicuous  figure.  It  grows  two  feet  high,  and  its 
branches  are  so  numerous,  and  spread  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whole  plant  is  as  broad  as  tall,  and 
appears  a  round  yellow  tuft  of  that  diameter,  quite 
unlike  to  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  in  fruit,  leaves 
and  bark.  The  main  stem  is  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  branches  divide  always  by  two's,  and  they 
easily  break  at  the  joints  or  divisions.  The  bark  is 
throughout  of  a  yellowish  colour,  though  with  some 
mixture  of  green  on  the  young  shoots ;  the  leaves 
are  also  yellowish  ;  they  grow  two  at  each  joint; 
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they  are  fleshy,  oblong,  narrowest  at  the  bottom, 
and  broader  toward  the  top.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
but  they  are  small  and  inconsiderable ;  the  fruit  is 
a  white  berry,  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of  a  pea, 
this  is  full  of  a  tough,  clammy  juice. 

The  leaves  of  mistletoe  dried  and  powdered  are 
a  famous  remedy  for  the  falling  sickness.  They 
are  good  in  all  nervous  disorders,  and  have  been 
known  to  perform  great  cures  taken  for  a  continu- 
ance of  time. 

The  plant  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  many 
people  at  this  day,  a  remnant  of  the  superstitious 
regard  paid  by  the  Druids  nearly  two  thousands 
years  since.  The  Druidical  Priest  used  to  go  at- 
tended with  a  procession  of  the  people  clothed  in 
white  and  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden  knife  : 
sacrifices  were  offered  upon  the  spot,  and  hymns 
sung,  and  prayers  recited  in  honour  of  the  divinity  : 
after  some  time,  the  plant  was  distributed  amongst  & 
the  people,  which  they  deemed  a  sort  of  charm 
against  every  disease,  and  the  malignant  operations 
of  evil  spirits.  It  is  probable  that  the  fame  of  the 
mistletoe  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  tradition- 
ary superstition  derived  from  the  druids,  for  it  t* 
now  totally  neglected  by  medical  men. 
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Humulus  Lupulus. 
•COMMON  HOP. 

A  climbing  plant,  with  very  long  stalks,  common 
in  our  hedges,  and  cultivated  also  in  many  places. 
The  stalks  are  roundish,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  of 
a  purplish  colour  often,  sometimes  only  green. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  of  a  roundish  figure, 
deeply  indented,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  very 
rough  also  to  the  touch.  The  fruit  is  sufficiently 
known. 

The  well  known  uses  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  [ 
in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  need  not  be 
stated  here.    The  bitter  quality  of  the  hop  gives  it 
a  decided  preference,  in  all  cases  of  a  weak  and  dis- 
ordered stomach. 

Dr.  Ray  and  other  medicnl  men  have  strongly 
recommended  the  infusion  of  the  hop  in  gravelly 
complaints.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  hops 
will  frequently  compose  to  sleep  when  opium  haa 
failed,  without  being  attended  with  the  injurious 
consequences  of  that  drug.  The  sickness  of  King 
George  the  third,  was  attended  with  a  most  dis- 
tressing want  of  sleep.  His  medical  attendants  are 
said  to  have  tried  every  remedy  then  known  iu 
such  cases,  when  a  pillow  stufted  with  hop  flowers 
produced  the  desired  effect.  This  is  well  worth  a 
trial.. 
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The  decoction  of  hop  is  considered  by  many,  and 
not  without  reason,  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  des- 
troying-worms:  a  bread  poultice  mixed  up  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  dried  rlowers,  is  a  very  efficient 
application  to  ill  conditioned  ulcers. 

The  following  preparations  of  the  hop  ought  to 
be  kept  in  every  family. 


INFUSION  OF  HOP. 


Take  of  Hops  six  drachms ; 

Boiling  distilled  water  one  pint. 
Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  loosely-covered  vessel,  and 
strain.    Dose,  from  one  to  two  ounces. 


TINCTURE  OF  HOP. 


Take  of  Hops  six  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit  two  pints. 

Marerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  l>ose,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  or  three  drachms. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus. 


MASTIC  TREE. 

A  native  of  the  warmer  countries,  but  not  un- 
common in  our  garden*.  It  grows  to  the  bigness 
ot  our  apple  trees,  and  is  as  irregular  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  branches.    They  are  covered  with 


a 

are 


greyish  bark,  and  are  brittle.      The  leaves 
composed,  each  of  about  four  pairs  of  small  ones 
without  any  odd  leaf  at  the  end :  they  are  affixed  to 
a  kmd  of  rib  or  pedicle,  which  has  a  film  running 
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down  it  on  each  side.  They  are  oblong:,  narrow, 
and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  flowers  are  little  and 
yellowish  ;  and  they  grow  in  tufts.  The  fruit  is  a 
bluish  berry. 

We  use  the  resin  which  drops  from  the  wounded 
branches  of  this  tree.  The  tree  itself  is  common  in 
France  and  Italy,  but  it  yields  no  resin  there  ;  we 
have  that  from  Greece  ;  It  is  whitish,  hard,  and  in 
little  lumps.  It  is  good  for  all  nervous  disorders, 
and  acts  also  as  a  balsam.  There  is  scarce  anything 
better  for  a  spitting  of  blood,  or  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  consumption :  it  is  also  good  against  the  whites, 
and  in  the  gleets  after  gonorrhoeas.  Some  have  a 
custom  of  chewing  it,  to  preserve  the  teeth  and 
sweeten  the  breath. 

Cannabis  Sativa. 

i\ 

HEMP. 

Hemp  is  a  tall  plant,  of  a  coarse  aspect,  cultivated 
in  fields  for  its  stalk.  It  grows  five  feet  high,  and 
is  a  lobust  plant ;  the  stalk  is  thick  and  rigid  ;  the 
leaves  are  numerous,  they  are  large  and  each  com- 
posed of  six  or  seven  smaller ;  these  are  disposed 
in  the  manner  of  fingers,  and  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  rough,  narrow,  and  serrated  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  in  hemp  grow  in  some  plants,  and  the 
seeds  on  others.  The  flowers  are  inconsiderable, 
and  whitish,  the  seeds  are  large,  roundish,  grey  and 
have  a  white  pulp  wTithin.  The  root  is  fibrous. 
The  seeds  are  used  in  medicine ;  an  emulsion  made 
of  them  is  said  to  cure  the  jaundice. 
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Tamus  Communis, 
BLACK  BRIONY. 

There  is  not  any  instance  which  more  blames  our 
neglect  of  the  medicines  of  our  own  growth,  than 
than  this  of  the  black  bryony,  a  medicine  scarce 
known  or  heard  of,  but  equal  to  any. 

The  plant  climbs  upon  bushes  and  hedges  like 
the  former,  but  this  by  twisting  its  stalk  about  the 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  it  has  no  tendrils. 
It  runs  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  the  stalk  is  tough 
and  angular  :  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  of  a  heart- 
like shape,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  shining, 
and  of  a  glossy  and  very  deep  blackish  green.  The 
flowers  are  very  small  and  of  a  greenish  white ;  the 
berries  are  red.  The  root  is  black  without,  white 
within,  and  full  of  a  slimy  juice. 

The  root  of  black  bryony  is  one  of  the  best  diu- 
retics known  in  medicine  It  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  the  gravel,  and  all  other  obstructions  of  urine, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  celebrated  mandrake,  and  has  been  thought  to 
possess  the  most  wondr rful  properties  ;  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  plant,  and  must  be 
used  with  the  greatest  caution  :  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  small  doses  of  the  decoction,  and  gradually 
increase  them  as  you  observe  the  effect. 
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Similex  Officinallis. 

* 

SARSAPARILLA. 

A  foreign  plant,  native  of  North  America,  flower- 
ing in  J uly  and  August  The  sarsaparilla  is  brought 
to  us  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  ;  it  has  a  mild, 
bitterish,  and  glutinous  taste,  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
This  root  consists  of  one  head,  from  which  a  great 
number  of  long  strings,  or  small  roots,  go  off :  it  is 
these  small  roots,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
quill,  that  are  only  esteemed  in  this  country ; 
though  Dr.  Hovius,  a  physician  of  great  practice  at 
Amsterdam,  affirms,  that  he  has  found  the  bulbous, 
or  thick  part,  more  effectual  than  the  small  fibrous. 

This  root  was  first  introduced  into  practice  be- 
tween the  years  1560  and  1570,  at  which  time  its 
decoction  was  looked  upon  as  an  effectual  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  the  lues  venera  ;  it  kept  its  reputa- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last,  somehow  or 
other,  it  fell  into  disrepute  in  this  country,  and  was 
scarce  ever  used  for  many  years,  till  a  few  years 
ago  that  it  began  to  regain  its  reputation  upon  its 
being  discovered  to  be  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
decoctions  used  at  Lisbon  for  the  cure  of  the  vene- 
real disease.  At  present,  strong  decoctions  of  it, 
made  with  three  ounces  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of 
water,  are  much  used  in  the  cure  of  these  disorders: 
however,  we  seldom  or  never  trust  to  these  decoc- 
tions alone,  but  only  use  them  along  with 
mercurials  ;  or  after  a  patient  has  gone  through  a 
course  of  mercury,  to  carry  off  any  remains  of  tht 
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distemper,  or  of  the  mercury  that  may  be  in  the 
blood.  It  is  common  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  the 
antimonial  wine  (to  the  quantity  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  drops  to  the  quart)  to  these  decoctions,  which 
increases  their  operation  as  diaphoretics,  and  is 
believed  to  increase  their  efficacy.  These  decoctions 
are  not  only  used  in  venereal  cases,  but  are  found 
to  be  of  great  use  in  purifying  the  blood,  and 
resolving  obstructions  in  scorbutic  and  schrofulous 
cases,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  many  other 
diseases.  I  have  known  two  obstinate  swellings 
that  had  resisted  the  effect  of  other  remedies  for 
above  twelve  months,  cured  by  drinking  a  quart  of 
decoction  of  this  kind  daily  for  some  weeks.  De- 
coctions of  sarsaparilla  ought  to  be  made  fresh  every 
day,  for  they  very  soon  become  quite  foetid,  and 
unfit  for  use,  sometimes  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  warm  weather.  Three  ounces  of  the  root 
should  be  used  for  making  a  quart  of  the  decoction  ; 
the  root,  after  being  well  bruised,  ought  to  be  put 
in  a  proper  vessel,  and  three  pints  of  boiling  water 
poured  over  it,  and  let  stand  for  a  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  liquor,  with  the  sarsaparilla,  ought  to 
be  boiled  down  to  a  quart,  and  then  strained  through 
a  cloth  for  use.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  this  de- 
coction ought  to  be  drunk  daily.  A  little  liquorice 
root,  or  cinnamon,  or  sassafras,  may  be  added  to 
the  decoction  immediately  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire  ;  or  a  little  cinnamon  water  may  be  added 
to  it  after  it  has  been  strained  through  a  cloth,  t€ 
make  it  more  agreeable. 
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OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


DECOCTION  OF  S  ARSAP  ARILL  A. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  root,  cut,  six  ounces  ; 
of  distilled  water,  eight  pints : 

After  macerating  for  two  hours,  with  a  heat  about  195,  then 
take  out  the  root,  and  bruise  it ;  add  it  again  to  the  liquor, 
and  macerate  it  for  two  hours  longer  ;  then  boil  down  the 
liquor  to  four  pints,  and  strain  it.  The  dose  is  from  four 
ounces  to  half  a  pint,  or  more,  daily. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  cut  and  bruised,  six  ounces ; 
of  the  bark  of  sassafras  root, 
of  the  shavings  of  guaiac  wood, 
of  liquorice  root,  an  ounce  of  each  ; 
of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root,  three  drachms ; 
of  distilled  water,  ten  pints : 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  six  hours,  then  boil  down  the 
liquor  to  half  (or  five  pints),  adding  the  bar  A:  of  the  mezereon 
root  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling.  Strain  off  the  liquor. 
The  doseM  the  same  as  the  last,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
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Populus  Nigra. 
BLACK-POPLAR. 

A  tall  tree,  frequent  about  waters,  and  of  a  very 
beautiful  aspect.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
smooth  pale  bark ;  the  branches  are  numerous, 
and  grow  with  a  sort  of  regularity.  The  leaves  are 
short  and  broad,  roundish  at  the  base,  but  ending 
in  a  point :  they  are  of  a  glossy  shining  green,  and 
stand  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  and  seeds 
are  inconsiderable ;  they  appear  in  spring  and  are 
little  regarded. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  black  poplar  are  excellent 
mixed  in  poultices,  to  be  applied  to  hard  painful 
swellings. 

Spincia  Oleracia 


SPINAGE. 


A  common  herb  in  our  kitchen  gardens  It 
grows  two  feet  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  thick'  and 
juicy  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  cleft  at  the  bases, 
so  that  they  resemble  a  broad  arrow  head  :  the 
flowers  are  inconsiderable  ;  the  seeds  grow  on  other 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  rough  and  prickly 
the  root  is  white  and  oblong.  p       7 ' 
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The  leaves  are  eaten  at  our  tables:  but  their 
juice  may  very  well  be  recommended  as  a  medicine. 
It  works  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  the  gravel 
The  leaves  eaten  frequently  keep  the  body  open. 


ORDER   VIT.  ENNEANDRIA. 

Mercurialis  Perennis. 
DOG'S  MERCURY. 

A  common  and  poisonous  plant  named  here,  not 
as  a  medicine,  but  that  people  who  gather  herbs, 
for  whatever  use,  may  guard  against  it.  It  is  com- 
mon under  hedges ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  makes  a  pretty  appearance.  People  might 
ver3r  naturally  be  tempted  to  eat  of  it  among  other 
spring  herbs,  for  there  is  nothing  forbidding  in  its 
aspect;  and  what  is  much  worse,  the  authors  most 
likely  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion,  mi^ht 
lead  those  into  it,  whom  they  ought  to  have  guarded 
against  it. 

It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  has  but  few  leaves, 
but  they  are  large.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick, 
whitish,  pointed  and  a  little  hairy  ;  the  leaves  stand 
principally  towards  the  top,  four,  five,  or  six,  seldom 
more :  they  are  long,  and  considerably  broad,  sharp 
pointed,  notched  about  the  edges,  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  inconsiderable:  they  stand  in  a  kind 
of  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks ;  and  the  seeds 
are  on  seperate  plants,  they  are  double,  and  roundish 
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The  herb  has  been  from  this  divided  into  two  kinds, 
male  and  female,  but  they  have  in  earlier  time 
given  the  distinctions  of  the  sex  wrong.  Those 
which  bear  the  spikes  of  flowers,  are  the  male  plants  ; 
the  others,  notwithstanding  any  accidental  resem- 
blance, female. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  medical  properties  of 
this  plant  have  not  been  discovered,  for  a  plant 
possessing  the  powerful  properties  which  this  does, 
must  have  its  uses  in  medicine.  At  present  how- 
ever, and  with  our  limited  knowledge,  it  is  the  safest 
to  let  it  alone  altogether. 


Hydrocharis  Marcus  Ranis. 
FROG-BIT. 

A  little  plant,  not  uncommon  on  waters,  with 
round  leaves  and  small  white  flowers.  It  h;ts  been 
by  the  common  writers  called  a  kind  of  water  lily, 
because  its  leaves  are  round,  and  it  floats  upon  the 
water,  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  anything  can  be,  when 
we  regard  the  flower.  Duckweed  has  round  leaves, 
and  floats  upon  the  water,  and  it  might  be  called 
water  lily  for  that  reason,  it  that  were  sufficient. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  a  dusky 
green  colour  ;  they  are  of  the  breadth  of  a  crown 
piece,  and  they  rise  many  together  in  tufts,  from  the 
same  part  of  the  stalk.  This  stalk  runs  along  at  a 
little  distance  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
from  it  descend  the  roots,  but  they  do  not  reach 
down  into  the  mud,  but  play  loose  like  the  fibres  of 
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duckweed  in  the  water.  The  flowers  stand  singly 
upon  slender  foot- stalks ;  they  are  white,  and 
composed  of  three  leaves  a -piece,  which  give  them 
a  singular  appearance. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used  in  outward  applications, 
and  are  very  cooling. 


ORDER  VIII.  MONADELPHIA. 


Juniperis  Communis, 
}  JUNIPER. 

Native  of  Britain ;  an  evergreen  growing  on 
heaths,  flowering  in  May ;  also  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  berries  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Holland  and  from  Italy.  The  Italian  berries  are 
in  general  reckoned  the  best.  Juniper  berries  have 
a  strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, sweet  taste,  which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or 
much  bruised,  is  followed  by  a  bitterish  one.  Their 
predominant  constituents  are  essential  oil,  and  a 
sweet  mucilaginous  matter. 

"We  are  told  by  Linnaeus  that  the  Laplanders 
drink  infusions  of  the  juniper -berriei  as  we  do  tea 
and  coffee,  and  that  the  Swedes  prepare  a  beer  from 
them,  in  great  estimation  for  its  diuretic  and  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  Our  pharmacopiceas  direct  the 
essential  oil  and  a  spirituous  distillation  of  the 
juniper-berries,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops :  the  former, 
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in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops,  is  found  to  be  an 
active  and  stimulating  medicine  ;  the  latter  contains 
this  oil  and  that  of  some  other  aromatic  seeds  united 
to  the  spirit,  and  therefore  differs  not  considerably 
from  the  geneva  imported  from  Holland  ;  but  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  gin  usually  sold 
here  is  frequently  nothing  but  the  common  fumen- 
tacious  spirit,  imbued  with  turpentine  or  other 
materials  to  give  it  a  flavour. — Woodville. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

COMPOUND  SPIP.IT  OF  JUNIPER. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  well  bruised,  one  pound ; 
caraway  seeds, 

sweet  fennel  seeds,  each  bruised,  one  ounce  and  ahalf; 
diluted  alcohol j  one  gallon. 

Macerate  for  two  days,  and  having  added  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  empryeuma,  draw  off,  by  distillation,  one 
gallon. 

The  good  and  bad  effects  of  this  spirit  exactly 
coincide  with  those  of  gin. 

Juniperis  Sabina. 
SAVIN. 

A  little  garden  shrub,  green  all  the  winter.  The 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  bark. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  and  stand  confusedly. 
The  leaves  are  small,  narrow,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  prickly.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour;  and  the  fruit  is  a  small 
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berry,  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe,  and  covered  with 
a  bluish  dust  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum 

Like  all  powerful  medicines ;  savine  is  also  a 
dangerous  one.  Those  miserable  women  who  take 
it  for  a  certain  purpose,  little  know  the  danger  of  the 
practice,  destroying  the  constitution,  and  in  many 
cases  producing  instant  death.  The  tincture  of 
savin  is  a  powerful  remedy  for  obstructed  menstru- 
ation, but  it  must  not  be  administered  without  the 
best  medical  advice. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  making  the 

SAVIN  OINTMENT. 

Take  of  fresh  savin  leaves,  separated  from  the  stalks,  and 
bruised,  half  a  pound  ; 

prepared  hog's  lard,  two  pounds; 
yellow  wax,  halt'  a  pound : 

Boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp ;  then  filter 
with  expression  ;  lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  them  together. 

This  is  an  excellent  issue  ointment,  beiug,  in 
many  respects,  preferable  to  to  those  of  cantharides. 
It  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  ot  blistering  ointment 
iuorder  to  keep  up  a  discharge. 

Ctssampelos  Pareira. 
N     PAREIRA  BRAVA. 

This  is  a  perennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  South  America. 
The  root  which  is  officinal,  is  brought  to  us  from 
Brazil,  in  pieces  of  very  different  sizes  ;  it  is  crooked 
and  variously  wrinkkd  on  the  surface;  outwardly 
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of  a  dark  colour,  internally  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  in- 
terwoven with  woody  fibres;  so  that,  upon  a  transverse 
section,  a  number  of  concentric  circles  appear, 
crossed  with  fibres,  which  run  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  It  has  no  smell ;  the  taste  is  a 
little  bitterish,  blended  with  a  sweetness  like  that  of 
liquorice. 

The  root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Americans,  and 
Portugese  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  particularly 
against  suppressions  of  urine,  nephritic  pains  and 
caiculus.  GeofTroy  also  found  it  useful  in  nephritic 
disorders,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidney,  and  bladder,  in 
humoral  asthmas,  and  in  some  species  of  jaundic2. 
The  common  people  of  Jamaica  use  a  decoction  of 
the  roots  for  pains  and  weaknesses  of  the  stomach 
proceeding  from  relaxation.  The  dose  of  the  root 
in  substance  is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  drachm  ; 
in  decoction  to  two  or  three  drachms.  M.  GeofTroy, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ot  sciences  for  the  year  1710,  says,  that 
he  has  often  tried  it  in  nephritic  colics  with  success, 
and  that  he  thinks  it  a  useful  remedy  in  ulcers  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  ;  his  method  of  preparing  it 
was,  to  boil  two  drachms  of  it  from  three  pints  of 
water  to  one,  to  sweeten  the  strained  liquor  with 
sugar,  and  to  give  it  by  tea-cupfuls  at  a  time. 
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CLASS  XXIII. 
POLYGAMIA. 

ORDER  I.  MONOECIA. 


Atriplex  Angustifolicu 
NARROW-LEAVED  ORACHES 

A  small  wild  plant  that  grows  about  farm  yards, 
and  in  waste  grounds.    The  stalks  are  a  foot  long, 
but  weak ;   they  seldom  stand  upright,  they  are 
striated,  and  of  a  pale  green.    The  leaves  are  small 
short,  and  rounded,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  a  shilling  or  less.    The  flowers  are 
inconsiderable,  and  the  seeds  small,  but  they  stand 
in  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  have  a 
greenish  white  appearance.      The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  moist  dust  in  large  particles, 
and  has  a  most  unpleasant  smell.    It  is  to  be  used 
fresh  gathered,  for  it  loses  its  virtue  in  drying.  A 
syrup  may  be  made  of  a  pint  of  its  juice,  and  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  will  keep  all  the  year.  The 
leaves  also  may  be  beat  into  a  conserve,  with  threo 
times  their  weight  of  sugar.    In  any  of  these  forms 
it  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  all  hysteric  co:>  plaints. 
It  curep  fits,  and  promotes  the  mensta  and  the  ne- 
cessary evacuations  after  delivery. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  orrache  also  mentioned 
by  medical  writers,  and  called  garden  orrache,  it  is 
an  animal  raised  from  seed,  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen.  It  grows  to  a  yard  high,  and  the  leaves 
are  broad:  those  which  grow  from  the  root  have  a 
little  leaf  also  on  each  side  of  the  base.  They  are 
covered  with  a  wet  du  t  like  the  other  kind.  These 
leaves  are  cooling  and  softening  ;  they  are  good  in 
clysters,  but  they  are  less  used,  and  less  valuable 
than  the  other. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  there  should  be  such  a 
Farge  quantity  of  foreign  plants  of  this  class,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Smith  only  one  English  native, 
such  being  the  fact,  and  some  botanists  have  recom- 
mended to  abandon  the  class  altogether,  and  add  ' 
this  plant  to  class  Dioecia  ;  and  truly  as  far  as 
English  botany  is  concerned,  this  might  well  be 
done  ;  but  we  should  be  at  a  loss  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  foreign  plants, 
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In  the  vast  assemblage  of  plants  belonging  to  this 
class,  the  parts  of  fructification  either  do  not  exist 
a.  all,  as  in  the  others,  or  they  are  so  very  minute, 
as  not  to  be  discerned  even  by  the  most  powerful 
microscope ;  and  here  the  Linnaen  system  can  no 
longer  be  acted  upon,  and  the  divisions  are  made 
from  some  oilier  properties  than  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  This  class  is  divided  into  five  orders  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  their  general  appearance  ;  and 
thj  first  is, 


ORDER  I.  F1LICES. 


FERNS. 

For  the  general  character  of  this  class  the  reader 
is  referred  Ito  the  introduction.  As  we  have  before 
observed  the  principles  of  Linneaus  cannot  be 
made  use  of  in  the  plants  belongin/  to  this  class  as 
they  do  not  flower,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  ferns 
have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  the  distinctions  are 
by  no  means  difficult  to  make  out. 
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Polypodinm  Vulgare. 
POLYPODY. 

A  small  plant  of  the  fern  'dnd.  It  is  a  foot  high 
and  consists  only  of  a  single  leaf.  Several  of  these 
commonly  rise  from  the  same  root,  but  each  is  a 
seperate  and  entire  plant.  The  stalk  is  naked  for 
five  inches,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  stand  on  each 
side,  a  row  of  small,  oblong,  and  narrow  segments, 
resembling  so  many  small  leaves,  v,ith  an  odd  one 
at  the  end.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  but  the  backs  of  these  divisions  of  the  leaf, 
tire  at  a  certain  season,  towards  autumn,  ornamented 
with  a  gieat  number  of  round  brown  spots,  these 
are  the  seeds :  those  of  all  ferns  are  carried  in 
the  same  manner.  The  root  is  long,  slender,  and 
creeps  upon  the  surface  of  old  stumps  ot  trees  among 
the  moss.  The  root  is  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh  * 
it  is  a  safe  and  gentle  purge ;  the  best  way  o' 
giving  it  is  in  decoction,  in  which  form  it  always 
operates  also  by  urine.  It  is  good  in  the  jaundice 
und  dropsies,  and  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  diet* 
drinks  against  the  scurvy  ;  but  beside  these  conside- 
rations, it  is  a  safe  and  good  purge,  on  all  common 
occasions. 

Aspidium  Fxlix  Mas. 
MALE  FERN. 

A  common  weed  growing  at  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  in  dry  ditches.  It  has  no  stalk  for  bearing  of 
flowers,  but  several  leaves  rise  together  from  th© 
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root,  and  each  of  these  is  in  itself  a  distinct  plant. 
It  is  two  feet  high,  and  near  a  foot  in  breadth  ;  the 
stalk  is  naked  for  six  or  eight  inches,  and  tlience  is 
set  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  ribs  or  smaller  staik3, 
every  one  of  which  c  irries  a  double  row  of  smider 
leaves,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  the  whole  to^a- 
ther  making  up  one  great  leaf,  as  in  man}'  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants. 

On  the  backs  of  these  smaller  leaves  stand  the 
seeds  in  round  clusters  ;  they  look  brown  and  dusty 
The  root  is  long  and  thick,  and  the  whole  plant  has 
a  disagreeable  smell.  The  root  is  greatly  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  rickets  in  children.  With 
what  success  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Aspidium  Felix  Famma. 

V  - 

FEMALE   FERN.  ' 

A  tall  and  spreading  plant,  common  on  our 
heaths,  and  called  by  the  country  people  brakes. 
It  grows  four  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  round, 
green,  and- smooth  :  the  leaves  are  set  on  each  side, 
and  are  subdivided.  The  whole  indeed  may  he 
properly  called  only  one  leaf  as  in  the  male  fern  ; 
but  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  number  because 
it  is  so  ramose.  The  small  leaves  or  pnules,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  large  one,  are  oblong,  firm,  hat  I, 
and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  tht-y  are  so  sprea  t 
that  the  whole  plant  is  often  three  feet  wide.  On 
the  edges  of  these  little  Jenves  stand  the  seed*, 
in  small  dusty  clusters.  But  they  are  not  so  frequeut 
on  this,  as  on  the  male  fern,  for  nature  hat  so  well 
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provided  for  the  propagation  of  this  plant  by  the 
roots,  that  the  seeds  are  less  necessary  :  and  where 
it  is  so,  they  are  always  produced  more  sparingly. 
A.  certain  quantity  of  every  species  is  to  be  kept  up, 
but  the  earth  is  not  to  be  over-run  with  any. 

The  roots  of  female  fern  fresh  gathered,  and  made 
into  a  decoction,  are  a  remedy  against  that  long  and 
flat  worm  in  the  bowels,  called  the  tape  worm;  no 
medicine  destroys  them  so  effectually. 

To  an  individual  very  much  troubled  with  worms  ; 
the  best  way  is  to  administer  a  glyster,  made  with  a 
decoction  of  marsh  mallows,  or  even  thin  gruel, 
made  of  barley  water,  after  which  the  patient  may 
take  three  drachms,  or  an  infant  may  take  one 
drachm  of  the  powdered  root  of  either  of  the  above 
ferns  :  perhaps  the  male  fern  is  the  best,  and  in  a 
little  time  (two  or  three  hours)  give  a  brisk  purge. 
It  is  seldom  the  remedy  has  to  be  repeated. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes 
SPLEENWORT. 

A  singular  plant,  of  the  nature  of  the  ferns,  but 
not  like  any  of"  them  in  form.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
from  this  the  leaves  rise  in  great  numbers  together, 
each  being  a  distinct  and  separate  plant ;  they  are 
narrow,  and  five  inches  lonpr,  deeply  indented  on 
e  cli  side,  but  very  irregularly,  and  covered  on  the 
under  part  with  small  seeds.  When  they  first  grow 
from  the  root,  they  are  folded  inward,  so  that  only 
the  under  part  appears ;  and  they  have  a  peculiar 
aspect,  more  like  some  insect  than  the  leaf  of  a 
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plant.  It  grows  on  old  walls,  and  is  green  all  the 
winter,  but  it  has  most  virtue  in  spring. 

The  whole  plant  is  used.  It  is  best  given  in  in- 
fusion, and  must  be  continued  for  some  time ;  it 
opens  all  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and 
is  excellent  in  disorders  arising  from  that  cause. 
They  say  the  powder  from  the  dried  leaves  cures  the 
rickets,  but  this  wants  proof. 

Adiantum  Verum, 
TRUE   MAIDENHAIR  ' 

A.  very  beautiful  plant  of  the  fern  kind,  but  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  ferns  very  much  in  delicacy. 
The  stalks  are  small,  black,  and  glossy ;  each 
divides  towards  the  top,into  a  great  many  branches, 
aud  on  these  stand  the  smaller  leaves,  which  make 
up  the  complete  one,  or  the  whole  plant;  (for  in 
this  as  in  the  fern,  every  leaf  is  an  entire  plant;) 
these  are  short,  blunt,  rounded,  and  notched  very 
beautifully  and  regularly  at  the  edges,  and  they  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  seeds  are  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  in  form  of  a 
brown  powder.  The  whole  plant  is  used :  our 
druggists  have  it  from  France. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  gently  diuretic, 
and  opens  obstructions,  especially  of  the  lungs; 
but  as  we  cannot  easily  have  it  fresh,  and  it  loses  a 
great  deal  of  the  virtue  in  drying,  the  best  expedient 
is  to  use  the  fine  syrup  of  capillaire,  which  is  made 
of  an  infusion  of  the  plant,  when  in  its  perfection, 
with  fine  Narbonne  honey.  We  suppose  this  a 
trifle,  but  barley  water  sweetened  with  it,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  remedies  for  a  violent  cough. 
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Adianlum  Trichomanes. 
ENGLISH  MAIDENHAIR. 

A  very  pretty  little  plant,  of  kin  to  the  true? 
maidenhair,  and  frequently  used  in  in  its  place  ;  but 
this  is  very  wrong,  for  its  virtues  are  no  greater,  and 
it  is  unpleasant  It  grows  eight  inches,  and  each 
leaf  as  in  the  rest  of  the  fern  kind,  is  an  entire  plant. 
This  leaf  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  small  ones, 
set  on  each  side  a  middle  rib,  and  they  are  very 
short  and  obtuse,  of  a  roundish,  but  somewhat  ob- 
long figure.  The  stalk  is  slender,  black,  and 
shining,  and  the  little  leaves  are  of  a  bright  and 
strong  green  colour.  The  seeds  are  lodged  as  in 
the  rest,  in  form  of  a  brown  dust,  on  the  under  part 
of  these  leaves. 

The  plant  grows  frequently  on  the  sides  of  old 
wells  and  on  damp  walls,  and  it  is  used  entire.  A. 
syrup,  made  from  an  infusion  of  it,  is  the  best  shift 
we  could  make  for  the  true  French  capellaire;  but 
that  is  so  easy  to  be  had,  that  no  such  shift  is  ne- 
cessary:  an  infusion  of  the  dry  plant  may  also  be 
used. 

Adiantum  Album. 
WHITE  MAIDENHAIR. 

A  very  little  plant  of  the  fern  kind,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  two  others  just  described.  Some  will 
be  surprised  at  the  calling  it  a  very  little  plant, 
having  seen  leaves  a  foot  Jong,  sold  in  Covent  Gar- 
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den,  under  that  name;  but  this  is  an  imposition: 
they  sell  a  kind  of  water  fern  under  this  name.  The 
real  white  maidenhair,  is  not  above  two  inches  high. 
The  stalks  are  very  slender,  and  of  a  whitish  green, 
not  black  as  in  the  others,  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  a  great  many  small  parts,  and  at  first  sight 
they  have  a  resemblance  of  the  leaves  of  rue.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  brown  lumps,  behind  the 
leaves,  covering  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface. 

This  is  not  uncommon  on  old  walls  :  it  has  the 
same  virtues  with  the  others  against  coughs,  and  a 
decoction  of  it  is  also  strongly  diuretic,  and  good 
agains*  the  gravel,  and  all  stoppage  of  urine. 

Adiantum  Nigrum. 
BLACK  MAIDENHAIR. 

Another  of  the  small  plants  of  the  fern  kind,  and 
more  ol  the  shape  and  form  of  the  common  ferns, 
then  any  yet  described.  It  is  like  the  common  fern 
of  the  divided  kind,  only  very  small.  It  grows  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  stalks  are  thick, 
b  ack,  and  glossy.  The  leaves  are  very  beautifully 
divided  into  a  great  many  parts  :  these  are  short,  of 
a  dark  shining  green,  and  deeply  notched  at  the 
edges,  and  they  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  not  blunt 
as  s  ine  of  those  already  mentioned.  The  seeds  lie 
on  the  edges  of  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  in  form 
of  a  brown  dust.  It  is  not  uncommon  by  wood 
sides,  :md  in  shady  lanes. 

A  decoction  of  it  works  powerfully  by  urine,  and 
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it  has  the  same  virtue  with  the  rest,  in  the  cure  of 
coughs. 

Of  these  four,  for  the}r  possess  the  same  virtues, 
the  preference  is  given  to  the  first  described,  or  true 
kind:  next  to  the  Kngli>h  maidenhair;  and  in  de- 
fect of  both  these,  to  the  black  kind.  The  white 
maidenhair  is  preferred  to  any  against  the  gravel;, 
and  in  suppression  of  urine  ;  but  for  the  common 
uses  in  coughs  and  hoarsn  sses,  it  is  the  least 
esteemed  of  all. 

Tli;re  is  another  plant  called  by  the  name  of 
maidenhair,  which  is  yet  to  be  described,  it  makes 
one  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  five  capillary 
herbs,  but  it  is  so  distinct  from  the  others,  that  i«  is 
best  kept  separate.  They  are  all  kinds  of  iern: 
this  is  a  sort  of  moss. 

Adiantum  Aureum. 
GOLDEN  MAIDENHAIR. 

A  little  upright  plant,  but  considered  as  a  m^ss, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind.  It  grows  four  or 
five  inches  high,  when  in  perfection.  The  lower 
jjrart  of  the  stalk  is  covered  for  an  inch  or  more, 
with  thick,  short,  narrow  lenves.  sharp  at  the  point, 
and  of  a  dusky  green  coiour  :  these  stand  in  such 
clusters,  that  they  quite  hide  the  stalk;  from  the 
top,  of  these  rise  the  pedicle*  supporting  the  heads; 
they  are  naked  three  or  four  inci.es  high,  slender, 
and  of  a  brownish,  reddish,  or  blackish  colour  :  the 
head  upon  the  summit  of  these,  is  single,  square, 
and  is  covered  with  a  woolly  cap,  of  the  figure  of  an 
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extinguisher,  which  falls  off  when  the  he  ad  is  intirely 
ripe  :  this  head  is  full  of  a  fine  dust. 

The  plant  is  frequent  in  boggy  places,  and  is  to 
be  used  entire.  Some  talk  of  its*  being  good  in 
coughs,  but  the  more  frequent  use  of  it  is  externally, 
they  boil  it  in  water,  and  wash  the  head  with  it,  to 
make  the  hair  grow  thick. 

Scolopendrium  Fulgare. 
HART'S  TONGUE. 


A  wild  plant  of  the  fern  kind,  that  is  consisting 
only  of  leaves,  without  a  stalk,  the  flowers  and  seeds 
being  borne  on  the  backs  of  them.  But  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  ferns  in  its  aspect. 
Each  leaf  of  hart's  tongue,  is  a  separate  plant,  but 
there  rise  many  fi  om  the  same  root.  The  foot-stalk 
is  five  inches  long,  the  leaf  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
broad,  largest  at  the  bottom,  and  smaller  to  the  top, 
usually  simple,  but  sometimes  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts  at  the  end.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  green  on 
the  upper  side,  somewhat  paler  underneath,  and  the 
foot-stalk  runs  all  along  its  middle  in  the  form  of  a 
very  large  rib.  The  seed-vessels  are  disposed  in 
long  brown  streaks  on  each  side  of  this  rib,  on  the 
under  part  of  the  leaf,  and  they  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  most  of  the  iern  kind.  The  plant  grows 
in  old  wells,  and  in  dark  ditches,  and  is  green  all 
the  year. 

It  is  not  much  used,  but  deserves  to  be  more 
known.  It  is  an  excellent  astringent;  the  juice  of 
the  plant  uken  in  small  quantities,  and  for  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  time,  opens  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  will  cure  many  of  the  most  obstinate 
chronic  distempers. 

Botrychium  Lunarxa. 
MOONWORT* 

A  very  bingular,  and  pretty  plant,  frequent  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  most  very  scarce. 
It  grows  six  inches  high  ;  and  consists  of  the  stalk, 
one  leaf  and  the  flowers.  The  stalk  is  round,  firm, 
and  thick,  it  is  naked  to  the  middle,  and  there 
grows  the  leaf,  which  is  composed  as  it  were  of  se- 
veral pairs  of  small  ones,  or  rather  is  a  whoh  and 
single  leaf  divided  deeply,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
number  of  smaller  ;  these  are  rounded  and  hollowed, 
and  thence  came  its  name  of  moonwort  \  from  the 
base  of  this  leaf,  the  stalk  is  continued  up  an  inch 
or  two,  and  then  rise  the  clusters  of  flowers  and 
6eeds ;  these  are  very  small,  and  like  dust,  and  of  a 
brown  colour.  The  leaves  of  moonwort  dried  and 
given  in  powder,  stop  purgings.  The  fresh  plant 
bruised  and  laid  to  a  cut,  stops  the  bleeding,  and 
heals  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

Ophiglossum  Vulgatum. 
ADDER'S  TONGUE, 

Adder's  tongue  is  a  little  plant  common  in  otrr 
meadows.    It  consists  of  a  6ingle  leaf,  with  a  little 
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spike  of  seeds  rising  from  its  bottom,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  tongue  of  a  serpent. 

The  leaf  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  of'  a  fine  bright 
green  colour  !  it  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  has  no  ribs 
or  veins.  The  stalk  on  which  it  stands  rises  from  a 
root  composed  of  small  fibres,  and  it  is  four  inches 
or  more  high.  The  spike  rises  to  about  the  same 
height  above  it ;  and  the  tongue  or  seed-vessel  is 
notched  on  each  side.  The  whole  plant  is  buried 
among  the  grass,  and  must  be  sought  in  April  and 
May,  for  it  dies  off  soon  after  ;  and  nothing  is  seen 
of  it  till  the  next  season. 

It  is  a  fine  cooling  herb,  and  an  excellent  oint- 
ment is  made  from  it.  The  leaves  are  to  be  chopped 
to  pieces,  and  four  pounds  of  them  are  to  be  put 
into  three  pounds  of  suet  and  one  pint  of  oil  melted 
together.  The  whole  is  to  be  boiled  till  the  herb  is 
a  little  crisp,  and  then  the  ointment  is  to  be  strained 
off :  it  will  be  of  a  beautiful  green.  Some  give  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  or  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves, 
inwardly  in  wounds  ;  but  this  is  trifling. 

Equisetum  Arvense. 
HORSE-TAIL. 

A  common,  and  yet  very  singular  wild  plant,  fre- 
quent in  our  corn-fields,  and  composed  of  branches 
only,  without  leaves ;  there  are  also  many  other 
kinds  of  horse-tail.  It  is  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
and  is  extremely  branched;  the  stalk  is  round,  blunt, 
and  angulated,  and  composed  ot  joints.    It  is  hoi- 
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low,  weak,  and  seldom  supports  itself  tolerably  up« 
risrht.  The  branches  are  of  the  same  structure,  and 
they  are  again  branched  ;  they  grow  others  again, 
though  in  less  number,  growing  from  their  joints 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  when 
bruised,  not  of  a  very  agreeable  smell. 

This  herb  has  long  enjoyed  an  high  reputation, 
both  as  as  astringent,  and  healer  of  recent  wounds  ; 
a  poultice  made  by  boiling  the  whole  herb,'  will  be 
found  serviceable  to  lay  on  old  ulcers,  and  also  the 
piles.  A  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  gi- 
ven three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  cure  the  spitting 
of  blood  if  curable.  A  moderately  strong  infusion 
is  excellent  drunk  as  tea  for  strong  purgings  and 
bloody  flux. 


ORDER   II.  MUSCt 


MOSSEa 

Though  very  injurious  to  plants,  the  mosses  are 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  The  moss  of 
common  trees  is  used  for  cauling  vessels.  Several 
of  the  mosses  and  Lichens  are  great  and  valuable 
medici  es.  The  common  cup  moss  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  the  convulsive  coughs  in  children. 
And  if  the  terrible  disease  Hydrophobia  is  to  be 
cured  at  all,  according  to  Dr.  Mead,  it  is  to  be 
cured  with  the  Lichen  Caninvs.  The  common  green 
liverworts  are  well  known  remedies  for  disorders  of 
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the  breast.  The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  would  be 
s  ully  off  for  food,  for  their  Reindeer  ;  but  for  the 
while  moss  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  mosses 
are  profitable  branches  of  commerce,  as  they  are 
very  useful  in  dying,  and  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  arts  and  manufactories.  The  number  of  the 
varieties  of  mosses  and  lichens  are  immense:  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  they  amount  to  nearly  a 
thousand  !  Many  large  works  have  been  written  on 
mosses  entirely;  and  the  class  ayptogamia,  may 
be  stated  to  include  as  many  plants  as  all  the  other 
twenty  three.  The  only  mosses  used  in  medicine 
is  the  following, 

Muscus  Clavatum. 
GROUND  MOSS 

A  pretty,  but  very  small  plant.    It  creeps  on  the 
ground,  or  rises  in  tufts  two  or  three  inches  high,v 
according  to  the  place.    The  stalks  are  very  slender, 
but  they  are  thick,  covered  with  leaves,  and  their 
branches  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
in  some  degree  resemble  fern.    The  leaves  are  very 
small,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  of  a  bright  green  ; 
they  stand  loosly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,  but 
on  the  upper,  they  lie  close  and  cover  them.  It 
very  rarely  produces  its  seeds ;  but  when  it  does, 
there  rise  naked  and  very  slender  pedicles  an  inch 
long  from  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  of  these  stands  a  little  oblong  head,  of  a 
brownish  red  colour,  covered  with  a  cap  like  an  ex- 
tinguisher in  shape,  and  full  of  a  fine  green  dust 
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The  whole  plant  is  used  ;  it  is  to  be  dried  and 
powdered,  and  is  given  with  success  against  over- 
flowings of  the  menses,  and  all  bleedings;  it  is  also 
good  against  the  whites. 


ORDER  III.  ALGjE. 


SEA  WEEDS. 

The  number  of  plants  growing  in  the  sea  are  said 
(and  not  without  reason)  to  be  as  great  as  those 
grown  on  dry  land  ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering specimens  little  has  been  accomplished  as 
yet,  in  making  a  classification,  and  at  present  none 
of  the  .sea  weeds  are  much  in  used  medicine,  although 
they  must  possess  singular  properties,  and  no  doubt 
will  in  future  times  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  materia  medica. 
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ORDER   IV.  FUNGI, 


MUSHROOMS. 

These  are  universally  known  by  their  singular 
structure  and  appearance  :  without  branches 
leaves  or  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  a  sort  f 
offsets  from  the  roots  In  many  parts  of  Europe 
several  sorts  of  mushrooms  at  e  eaten  which  we  deem 
poisonous  ;  caution  however  is  highly  necessary-, 
as  some  of  them  no  doubt  have  produced  the  mo  I 
dangerous  results,  by  being  eaten  indiscriminate  \y„ 

The  following  description  of  the  different  sorte  uf 
mushrooms  is  taken  from  Green's  Universal  Herbal, 
a  valuable  book  on  botany. 

Agaricus  Campestris, 
COMMON  MUSHROOM. 

Gills  crowded,  irregular,  pink,  changing  to  liver 
colour;  cap  convex,  white  to  brown;  stem  white, 
cylindrical;  curtain  white.  The  stem  of  this  sped 
is  solid  from  two  to  three  inches  high,  and  halt  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
savoury  of  the  genus  ;  and  is  in  much  lequest  fot 
the  table  in  England.  It  is  eaten  Iresh  either  sten 
or  broiled,  and  preserved  either  as  a  phkie  or  in 
powder:  the  sauce  vulgarly  called  Catchup,  is 
made  from  its  juice  with  salt  and  spices.  The  wild 
mushrooms  fresh  from  undunged  pastures,  »M 
more  delicate  than  those  raised  on  «r t i iici«» I  beds 
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the  flesh  of  the  latter  being  less  tender ;  and  those 
who  are  much  accustomed  to  them,  can  distinguish 
them  from  each  other  by  the  smell.  Those  artifi- 
cially raised,  are  certainly  more  sightly,  and  more 
easily  procured  in  a  proper  state  for  eating ;  they 
are  also  firmer,  and  better  for  pickling. 

Agaricus  Georgii. 

YELLOW  MUSHROOM. 

Agaricus  Georgii,  of  Linnaeus,  resembles  this,  but 
is  far  inferior  to  it  in  flavour,  though  not  poisonous 
as  it  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  very  common: 
and  the  caps  turn  yellow,  but  the  gills  are  always 
white. 

Agaricu3  Procerus. 
TALL  MUSHROOM. 

Agaricus  Procerus,  or  Tall  Mushroom,  which  is 
common  in  woods  and  dry  hilly  pastures,  is  some- 
times exposed  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  market. 
It  may  be^easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
sort  by  the  sponginess  of  its  flesh,  and  from  all 
others  by  its  tallness,  bnrbous  bace,  and  large  val- 
vavor  ruffle,  and  the  scaly  texture  of  its  spongy 
cap. 
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Agaricus  Ccesareus. 
IMPERIAL  MUSHROOM. 

Agaricus  Caesareus,  or  Imperial  Agaric,  is  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  species.  It  is  common  in 
Italy,  where  it  is  exposed  in  the  markets  for  sale. 
The  ancient  Romans  esteemed  it  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries ;  and  Juvenal  and  Martial  have  celebrated 
it  as  the  vehicle  whereby  Claudius  Caesar  was 
poisoned  by  his  wife  Agripina.  It  was  first  found 
wild  in  this  country  in  the  1791. 

Agaricus  Orcadee.     •  ^  ? 
BUFF  MUSHROOM. 

Agaricus  Orcades ;  a  small  pale-brown,  or  rather 
buff-coloured  mushroom,  very  frequent  in  dry 
pastures,  and  particularly  in  fairy  rings  ;  which  Dr. 
Withering  is  satisfied  are  entirely  produced  by  their 
growth.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges,  but  is 
then  inferior  in  flavour.  Those  from  dry  pastures 
are  the  best,  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  most 
luscious  flavour,  either  stewed  alone,  or  in  hashes 
and  ragouts.  They  make  excellent  Catchup,  and 
are  admirable  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  The  cap  is 
of  a  pale  brown  buff  colour  ;  and  the  stem  solid  and 
white,  an  inch  and  half  high,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  crow-quill.  It  is  in  season  during  September 
and  October,  but  may  be  so  dried  as  to  be  in  use  for 
the  table  all  the  winter.  They  should  be  gathered 
young  and  early  in  the  morning. 
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Agaricus  Purgans. 
PURGING  MUSHROOM. 

This  grows  on  oid  larches,  and  is  used  by  some 
for  a  pucge,  and  emetic  in  intermitting  ferers;  bnt 
we  have>  better  and  safer  remedies. 

Phallus  Esculentus. 
ESCULENT  MOREL., 

This  variety  of  fungi  has  a  hollow  stem,  naked, 
Khite,  and  is  one  or  two  inches  high:  the  cap  is^ 
^seldom  larger  than  a  hens'  egg,  the  inside  celular 
like  a  honey  comb.  It  is  commonly  found  in 
woods  and  under  hedges  in  a  loamy  soil,  springs  up 
in  April  and  May,  and  has  an  agreeable  smell.  It 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  tribe,  for  seasoning 
soups,  gravies,  &c,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be 
kept  for  years;  and  to  those  fond  of  pampering 
their  appetites  it  is  worth  preserving. 

HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  MUSHROOM. 

In  order  to  cultivate  Agarici  or  Mushrooms,  the 
small  white  knobs  which  are  always  found  near 
their  roots,  in  August  or  September,  and  are  the 
offsets  or  young  mushrooms,  should  be  carefully 
gathered  with  the  earth  about  them ;  and  as  this 
spawn  cannot  be  found  except  during  the  mushroom 
■eason,  you  will  probably  find  it  in  old  dunghills 
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where  there  has  heen  much  litter  and  little  wet,  also 
in  old  hot-beds,  shooting  out  in  long  strings.  The 
beds  for  these  spawn  should  be  made  of  dung,  with 
good  store  of  litter,  on  dry  ground,  three  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
desired.  The  dung  must  be  laid  a  foot  thick, 
covered  with  four  inches  of  strong  earth,  and  upon 
this  two  more  layers  of  dung  ten  inches  thick,  suc- 
ceeded by  another  layer  of  earth,  contracting  iht 
sides  of  the  bed  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  When 
finished,  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  litter  or 
old  thatch,  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  prevent  the  bed 
from  drying.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  bed  will  be 
moderately  warm,  and  fit  to  receive  the  spawn  ;  then 
the  thatch  or  litter  being  removed,  a  covering  of 
rich  light  earth,  half  an  inch  deep  ;  and  the  old 
thatch  or  litter  then  replaced,  to  ke^p  out  the  wet, 
as  before*  In  warm  weather  the  mushrooms  will 
probably  appear  in  a  month  ;  but  if  the  weather  be 
cold  it  will  be  much  longer.  The  great  skill  is  to 
keep  up  a  due  degree  of  moisture  in  these  beds  ?  in 
warm  weather  showers  of  rain  may  be  admitted,  in 
winter  they  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  A  bed 
thus  managed,  if  the  spawn  take  kindly,  will  remain 
good  for  several  months,  and  produce  better  mush- 
rooms than  can  be  gathered  in  the  fields.  "When 
destroyed,  the  spawn  for  a  new  bed  may  be  taken 
out  of  it,  and  plenty  of  mushrooms  may  be  thus  en- 
sured throughout  the  year. 
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Lichen  Caninus. 
ASH-COLOURED  LIVERWORT. 

This  lichen  spreads  on  the  ground,  consisting  of 
2  leather-like  substance,  ash-coloured,  appearing  as 
if  covered  with  farina,  divided  into  lobes,  beneath 
woolly,  veined.  Peltae  round,  or  oblong,  terminal, 
hard,  solid,  ascending,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

Found  on  heaths,  dry  pastures,  and  woods. 

The  pulvis  antilyssus,  a  powder  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  this  lichen  and  black  pepper*,  was  first 
recommended  as  a  preservative  against  the  rabies 
canina,  by  Mr.  Dampier,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
circumnavigator  of  that  name  ;  and  by  the  authority 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  it  was  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  This  powder  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1721,  at 
the  desire  of  Dr.  Mead. 

Lichen  Vulgaris. 
GREEN   LIVERWORT.  * 

A  common  low  plant,  composed  wholly  of  leares, 
which  spread  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  are  of 
a  beautiful  green  colour ;  authors  refer  it  to  the 
kinds  of  moss.    It  grows  on  old  walls,  in  wells,  and 

*  This  was  the  original  composition ;  but  the  quantity  of 
pepper  rendering  the  medicine  too  hot,  the  powder  was 
afterwards  prepared  of  two  parts  of  the  lichen  and  one  of 
pepper. 
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other  damp  places.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  blunt, 
and  thin,  they  spread  one  over  another,  aDd  take 
root  wherever  they  touch  the  ground.  They  often 
cover  the  space  of  a  foot  or  more  in  one  cluster. 
This  is  all  that  is  usually  seen  of  the  plant,  but  in 
spring  when  the  place  and  the  weather  favour,  there 
rises  up  among  these  leaves  certain  long  and  slender 
stalks,  on  the  tops  of  which  stand  imperfect  flowers,  as 
they  are  called,  small,  roundish,  and  resembling  the 
heads  of  little  mushrooms. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  and  it  is  best  green  and 
fresh  gathered.  It  is  to  be  given  in  strong  decoction. 
It  opens  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  works  by 
urine.  It  is  good  against  the  jaundice,  and  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  the  first  stages  of  consump- 
tions. It  is  not  nearly,  so  much  regarded  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  also  used  externally  for  foulness 
of  the  skin. 

Lichen  Islandicus. 
ERINGO  LIVERWORT. 

A  native  of  Britain,  particularly  on  the  mountains 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  Icelanders  boil  this  in 
broth,  or  dry  and  convert  it  into  bread.  They  like- 
wise make  gruel  with  it  to  mix  with  milk;  but  the 
first  decoction  is  always  thrown  away,  for  it  is  apt  to 
purge.  It  has  recently  obtained  a  reputation  for 
curing  consumptive  complaints;  but  upon  what 
basis  that  reputation  rests,  we  cannot  determine. 
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Lichen  Pixydatus. 
CUP-MOSS. 

This  little  plant  is  common  on  ditch  banks,  by 
the  sides  of  woods  or  heaths,  and  in  most  other  dry- 
barren  places  ;  it  consists  of  a  thin  leafy  substance, 
which  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a 
kind  of  little  cup,  resembling  wine-glasses,  rising 
from  it.    The  leafy  part  is  dry,  and  without  juice, 
divided  into  several  segments  or  portions,  which  are 
irregularly  notched,  grey  or  greenish  on  the  upper 
side,  and  whitish  underneath.     The  cups  are  in 
general  about  half  an  inch  high,  and  are  each  of 
them  supported  on  thick  clumsy  stems ;  they  are 
open  at  the  mouth,  of  a  gray  colour,  with  a  mixture 
of  green  and  other  colours,  sprinkled  over  with  a 
fine  mealy  substance  on  the  surface ;  sometimes 
they  grow  one  from  the  edge  of  another,  three  or  four 
stages  high,  and  we  frequently  see  many  other  acci- 
dental varieties ;  they  likewise  bear  at  certain  sea- 
sons brown  lumps,  which  are  supposed,  and  not 
without  a  degree  of  probability,  to  be  the  seeds  of 
the  plant.    The  whole  of  this  moss,  when  used  is  to 
be  taken  fresh  from  the  ground,  shaken  clean,  and 
boiled  in  water,  till  the  decoction  is  very  strong : 
there  is  then  to  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  milk 
to  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be  sweetened  with 
honey  ;  and  will  afterwards  form  an  excellent  medi- 
cine for  coughs  in  children,  particularly  for  thd 
chin-cough  or  hooping-cough. 
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Ziehen  Plicatus 
HAIRY-TREE  M.OSS. 

This  is  a  very  singular  plant  of  the  mosses ;  it 
grows  to  the  branches  of  old  oaks,  and  other  trees, 
and  hangs  down  from  them  in  tufts  composed  of 
long  strips,   which  are  frequently  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  the  whole  of  them  together  two  or  three 
inches  thick  :  each  cluster  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  stems  and  branches,  the  largest  of  which  do 
not  exceed  a  small  packthread  in  thickness  ;  they 
are  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  consist  of  soft  bark,  and 
a  firm  white  fibre  within ;  the  bark  often  appears 
crooked,  and  the  branches  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
being  jointed.    The  whole  plant,  as  it  grows  appears 
shapeless,  and  is  destitute  of  leaves,  or,any  other  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation.    It  is  found  in  some  of  our 
iargest  forests,  but  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  any 
where  else.    The  powder  of  this  moss  is  an  excellent 
astringent ;  it  should  be  dried  in  an  oven,  and,  after 
being  beaten  in  a  mortar,  passed  through  a  sieve  ; 
the  white  fibres  will  remain  after  the  other  parts 
have  gone  through  the  sieve,  and  are  of  no  manner 
of  use,  the  other  parts  possessing  all  the  virtues.  It 
is  good  against  the  whites,  immoderate  menstrual 
discharges,  bloody  fluxes,  and  spitting  of  blood  ;  and 
deserves  to  be  muc^h  more  regarded  than  it  is  at 
present.   The  dose  is.  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruplea. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 


COLLECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

©IF  HIMBSo 


As  the  vegetable  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
greatest  number  of  simples,  and  the  substances 
belonging  to  it  are  the  least,  constant  in  their  pro- 
perties, and  most  subject  to  decay,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  a  few  general  rules  for  their 
collection  and  preservation. 

Vegetable  matters  should  be  collected  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  indegenous ;  and  those 
which  grow  wild,  in  dry  soils,  and  high  situations, 
fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  are  in  general  to 
be  preferred  to  those  which  are  cultivated,  or  which 
grow  in  moist,  low,  shady  or  confined  places. 

Roots  which  are  annual,  should  be  collected 
before  they  shoot  out  their  stalks  or  flowers ;  bien- 
nial roots  in  the  harvest  of  the  first,  or  spring  of  the 
second  year ;  perennial  roots  either  in  spring  before 
the  sap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  harvest,  after  it 
has  returned. 

Those  which  are  worm-eaten,  except  some  resin- 
ous roots,  or  which  are  decayed,  are  to  be  rejected. 
The  other  are  immediately  to  be  cleaned  with  a 
brush  and  cold  water,  letting  them  lie  in  it  as  short 
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'  time  as  possible ;  and  the  fibres  and  little  roots, 
when  not  essential  are  to  be  cut  away. 

Roots  which  consist  principally  of  fibres,  and 
have  but  a  small  tap,  may  be  immediately  dried. 
If  they  be  juicy,  and  not  aromatic,  this  may  be  done 
by  heat,  not  exceeding  lOOo  of  Fahrenheit;  but  if 
aromatic,  by  simply  exposing  them,  and  frequently 
turning  them  in  a  current  of  cold  dry  air  :  if  very 
thick  and  strong,  they  are  to  be  split  and  cut  into 
slices,  and  strung  upon  threads  ;  if  covered  with  a 
tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled  fresh,  and  then 
dried.  Such  as  lose  their  virtues  by  drying,  or  are 
directed  to  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state,  are  to  be 
kept  buried  in  dry  sand. 

No  very  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  col- 
lection of  herbs  and  leaves,  some  of  them  acquiring 
activity  from  their  age,  and  others  as  the  mucilag:  ■ 
nous  leaves,  from  the  same  cause,  losing  tt 
property  for  which  they  are  officinal.  Aromatic 
are  to  be  collected  after  the  flower  buds  are  formed, 
annuals,  not  aromatic,  when  they  are  about  to 
flower,  or  when  in  flower;  biennials,  before  they 
shoot ;  and  perennials,  before  they  flower,  especially 
if  their  fibres  become  woody. 

They  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the 
dew  is  off  them,  or  in  the  evening  before  it  falls,  and 
are  to  be  freed  from  decayed,  withered,  or  foreign 
leaves.  They  are  usually  tied  in  bundles,  and  hung 
up  in  a  shady,  warm,  and  airy  place ;  or  spread 
upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very 
juicy,  they  are  laid  upon  a  sieve,  and  dried  by 
gentle  degree  of  artificial  warmth. 

Sprouts  are  collected  before  the  buds  open  ;  and 
Walks  are  gathered  in  autumn. 
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Barks  and  woods  are  collected  when  the  most 
active  parts  of  the  vegetables  are  concentrated  in 
them,  which  happens  in  spring  and  in  autumn. 
Spring  is  preferred  for  resinous  barks,  and  autumn 
for  the  others  which  are  not  resinous,  but  rather 
gummy.  Barks  should  be  taken  from  young  trees, 
and  freed  from  decayed  parts,  and  all  impurities. 

The  same  rules  direct  the  collection  of  woods ; 
but  they  must  not  be  taken  from  very  young  trees. 
Among  the  resinous  woods,  the  heaviest,  which  sink 
in  water,  are  selected.  The  alburnum  is  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Flowers  are  collected  in  clear  dry  weather,  before 
noon,  but  after  the  dew  is  off :  either  when  they  are 
just  about  to  open,  or  immediately  after  they  have 
opened.  Of  some  the  petals  only  are  preserved, 
and  the  colourless  claws  are  even  cut  away ;  of 
others  whose  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  is 
kept.  Flowers  which  are  too  small  to  be  pulled 
singly,  are  divided  with  part  of  the  stalk :  These 
are  called  heads  or  tops. 

Flowers  are  to  be  dried  nearly  as  leaves,  but  more 
quickly,  and  with  more  attention.  As  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  best  done  by  a  slight 
degree  of  artificial  warmth.  When  they  loose  their 
colour  and  smell  they  are  unfit  for  use. 

Seeds  and  fruits,  unless  when  otherwise  directed, 
are  to  be  gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall 
spontaneously.  Some  pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from 
their  core  and  seeds,  strung  upon  threads,  and  dried 
artificially.  They  are  in  general  best  preserved  in 
their  natural  coverings,  although  some,  as  the 
colocynth,  are  peeled,  and  others,  as  the  tamarind, 
preserved  fresh.    Many  of  these  are  apt  to  spoil,  or 
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become  rancid  ;  and-  as  they  are  then  no  1(  nger  fit 
for  medical  use,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them 
should  be  collected  at  a  time. 

The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  substances  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  often  directed  to  be  done 
in  the  shade,  and  slowly,  that  the  volatile  and  active 
particles,  may  not  be  dissipated  by  too  great  heat ; 
but  this  is  an  error,  for  they  always  loose  infinitely 
more  by  slow  than  by  quick  drying.  When,  on 
account  of  the  colour,  they  cannot  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  insuffi- 
cient, they  should  be  dried  by  an  artificial  warmth, 
less  than  lOOo  Fahrenheit,  and  well  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air.  When  perfectly  dry  and  friable, 
they  have  little  smell ;  but  after  being  kept  some 
time,  they  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  regain 
proper  odour. 

The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  matters 
are  kept,  should  not  impart  to  them  any  smell  or 
taste  ;  and  more  certainly  to  avoid  this,  they  should 
be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are  volatile,  of  a 
delicate  texture,  or  subject  to  suffer  from  insects 
must  be  kept  in  well  covered  glasses.  Fruits  and 
oily  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  and  dry,  but  by  no  means  in  a  warm 
or  moist,  place. 

Oily  seeds,  odorous  plants,  and  those  containing 
volatile  principles,  must  be  collected  fresh  every 
year.  Others,  whose  properties  are  more  perma- 
nent, and  not  subject  to  decay,  will  keep  for  several 
vears. 

Vegetables  collected  in  a  moist  and  rainy  season, 
are  in  general  more  watery  and  apt  to  spoil.  In  a 
dry  season,  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  more  oily 
and  resinous  particles,  and  keep  much  better. 


THE 

APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING  : — 

A  List  of  Simples  and  of  such  Medicinal  Prepar- 
ations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readiness  for 
private  Practice. 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  such 
Medicines,  with  the  addition  of  several  others  of 
a  similar  nature : 

Remarks  on  the  Doses,  Uses,  and  Manner  of  ap- 
plying the  different  Preparation* 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  order  to  render  the  work  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible in  a  family,  or  for  private  practice,  it  is  in- 
tended in  the  following  pages,  to  exhibit  the  diff- 
erent Medicinal  Preparations  from  drugs,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  from  herbs  already  mentioned. 

The  celebrated  John  Wesley,  w.  o  seems  to  have 
had  a  talent  for  any  profession  whether  Divinity, 
Music,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  or  Physic  ;  gives  the 
following  advice,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Primitive 
Physic,"  "  be  sure  to  purchase  your  drugs  from  a 
Druggist  who  fears  God."  Good  advice,  certainly, 
but  the  difficulty  is,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
real  fearers  of  God,  from  those  who  only  make  a 
pretence  to  such  fear.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Titus 
Gates,  and  many  of  the  same  stamp,  have  professed 
to  be  "as  pretty  fearers  of  God,  as  you  shall  see  on 
a  summer's  day,"  and  yet  their  profession  did  not 
prevent  them  committing  murder  :  and  I  have 
know  .Druggists  in  my  time,  who  made  great  pre- 
tensions to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  above 
well-meaning  but  eccentric  divine,  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  substitute,  common  oil  for  oil  of  al  • 
monds.  turpentine  for  Balsam  of  Capivi,  &. 
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One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  unless  your 
drugs  be  genuine,  all  your  attempts  at  curing  de- 
seascs  will  be  worse  than  useless,  for  except  you 
procure  the  identical  drug  set  down  in  the  prescrip- 
tion, you  may,  and  most  probably  will  do  harm  in- 
stead of  good,  so  that  whatever  qualifications  your 
druggist  may  possess  he  must  be  honest. 

The  doses  of  the  different  medicines  mentioned, 
are  for  upgrown  persons  ;  but  there  can  be  no  re- 
gular rule  laid  down  in  books.  Mens'  constitutions 
vary  so  much,  which  any  one  will  have  noticed,  by- 
observing  the  different  effects  of  the  same  dose  of 
purging  medicine  upon  different  individuals  of  the 
same  age.  It  is  the  safest  to  begin  with  the  small- 
est dose  first,  which  you  may  increase  (if  required) 
when  you  observe  the  effects.  The  dose  will  vary 
according  to  the  ages  of  individuals.  A  person  at 
ten,  will  generally  require  half  the  quantity  of  an 
adult,  and  one  at  five,  a  quarter,  &c. 

A  custom  has  been  obtained  of  giving  all  pre- 
scriptions in  Latin,  and  even  those  who  write  the 
rest  of  their  books  in  English,  have  taken  care  to 
give  the  prescriptions  in  Latin.  Whether  there  be 
some  unknown,  or  hidden  virtue,  in  the  Latin,  for 
assisting  the  operation  of  the  Medicines,  I  know 
not ;  but  if  there  be,  it  will  be  lost  here,  for  J  have 
given  all  the  prescriptions  in  our  Mother  tongue,  in 
the  plainest  and  easiest  words  I  could  find,  hoping 
the  remedy  will  not  be  less  successful  on  that  ac- 
count* 

*> 
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N.  B.  The  Apothecaries'  weights  and  measures 
are  uses,  which  are  as  follows — 


A  Pound  contains....,  12  ounces. 

An   Ounce   8  drachms. 

A  Drachm  *   3  scruples. 

A  Scruple  20  grains. 

A  Gallon  8  pints. 

A  Pint   16  ounces. 


A  spol&ii&l  is  the  measure  of  half  an  ounce. 

I 


t 


BALSAMS. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural 
balsams,  but  certain  compositions,  which  from  their 
being  supposed  to  possess  balsamic  qualities,  gen- 
erally go  by  that  name. 

This  class  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  nu- 
merous, and  held  in  great  esteem  :  modern  prac- 
tice, however,  has  justly  reduced  it  to  a  very  narrow 
compass. 

j  Anodyne  Balsam. 

Take  of  white  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce  ;  opium, 
unprepared,  two  drams  ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nine 
ounces.  Digest  them  together  in  a  gentle  heat  for 
three  days  :  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
three  drams  of  camphor, 

This  balsam,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  intended  to 
ease  pain.  It  is  of  service  in  violent  strains  and 
rheumatic  complaints,  when  not  attended  with  in- 
flamation.  It  must  be  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand 
on  the  part  affected ;  or  a  linen  rag  moistened  with 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  part ;  and  renewed  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  till'the  pain  abates.  If  the 
opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  Saponacious  bal- 
sam. 
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BOLUSES. 


The  Vulnerary  Balsam, 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces  ;  balsam 
of  Peru,  tw(f  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce  :  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  two  pints.  Di- 
gest them  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
strain  the  balsam. 

This  balsam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  exter- 
nally to  heal  recent  wounds  and  bruises.  It  is  also 
employed  internally  to  remove  coughs,  asthmas,  and 
other  complaints  of  the  breast.  It  is  said  to  ease 
the  cholic,  cleanse  the  kidnies,  and  to  heal  internal 
ulcers,  &c. 

The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops. 

This,  though  a  medicine  of  some  value,  does  not 
deserve  the  extravagant  enconiums  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the 
different  names  of  "  The  Commander's  Balsam, 
Persian  Balsam,  Balsam  of  Berne,  Wade  s  Balsam, 
Priav's  Balsam,  Jesuit's  Drops,  Turlington's  Drops, 
&c." 

BOLUSES. 

Are  intended  for  immediate  use,  as  volatile  salts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are 
admitted  into  their  composition.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  powders  with  a  quantity  of  syrup,  con- 
serve, or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  com- 
monly made  up  with  syrup,  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  mercury,  &c,  with  conserve;  but  those  of  the 
lighter  kind  would  be  more  convenient  made  up  with 
mucilage,  as  it  increases  their  buik  less  than  the 
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other  additions,  and  also  occasions  the  memcn.  

pass  down  more  easily. 

Astringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  allum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ;  gum 
kino,  five  grains  ;  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  bolus. 

In  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  vio- 
lent discharges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relax- 
ation, this  bolus  may  be  given  every  four  or  five 
hours,  till  the  discharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guiacurn,  in  powder,  ten  grains ; 
flowers  of  sulphor  arid  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
scruple  ;  simple  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the 
skin,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  It  will 
also  be  of  service  in  the  inflammatory  quinsey. 

Pectoral  Bolus. 

Take  of  spermaceti,  a  scruple  ;  gum  ammoniac, 
ten  grains;  salt  of  hartshorn,  six  grains;  simple 
syrup,  as  much  as  will  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  boluB  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long 
standing,  asthmas,  and  beginning  consumptions  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient before  he  begins  to  use  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a  scruple  ;  cream  of 
tartar,  two  scruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  togethef, 
and  formed  into  a  bolus,  with  simple  syrup. 
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*»nere  a  mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  If  a  stronger  dose  is  neces- 
sary, the  jalap  may  be  increased  to  half  a  dram  or 
upwards, 

CATAPLASMS 
and  SINAPISMS. 

Possess  few  or  no  virtues  superior  to  a  poultice, 
which  may  be  so  made,  as  in  most  cases,  to  supply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  to  act  as 
discutients,  or  to  promote  suppuration ;  and  as  they 
may  be  of  service  in  some  cases,  we  shall  give  a 
specimen  of  each  kind. 

Discutient  Cataplasm, 

Take  of  Barley-meal,  six  ounces  ;  fresh  hemlock 
leaves,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  add  two  drams  of  the  sugar  of 
lead. 

Ripening  Cataplasm, 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ;  figs  and 
raw  onions,  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  yellow  basil- 
ioum  ointment,  two  ounces ;  gum  galbannm,  half 
ap  ounce ;  Unseed  meal,  as  much  as  _"neces?ary. 
Boil  the  roots  alone  with  the  figs  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  ;  then  bruise  and  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
Boft  catapksm.  The  gum  galbanum  must  be  pre- 
viously dissolved  with  the  yoke  of  an  egg. 


* 


CLYSTERS* 


Where  it  is  necessary  to  promote  suppuration, 
this  cataplasm  may  be  used  by  those  who  choose  to 
4fe  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  it.  But 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  either  boiled  or  raw  onions  in  it,  and  soften- 
ed with  oil  or  fresh  butter,  is  generally  found  the 
most  proper  application  for  this  purpose. 

Sinapisms. 

Are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  spirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palsy  and  atrophy.  They  are 
also  of  service  in  deep  seated  pains,  as  the  sciatica, 
&c.  When  the  gout  seizes  the  head  or  the  stomach, 
they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the  disorder  to 
these  parts.  They  are  also  applied  to  the  patient's 
soles  in  She  low  state  of  fevers.  They  should  not 
be  suffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raised 
blisters,  but  till  the  part  becomes  red,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  when  pressed  with  the  finger. 

The  sinapsism  is  only  a  poultice  made  with  vine- 
gar instead  of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  stimu- 
lating by  the  addition  of  mustard,  horse-raddish,  or 
garlic. 

The  common  sinapism  is  made  by  taking  crumb 
of  bread  and  mustard-seed  in  powder  of  each  equal 
quantities  ;  strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient, 
mixing  them  so  as  to  make  a  poultice. 

When  sinapisms  of  a  more  stimulating  nature 
are  wanted,  a  little  bruised  garlic  may  be  added  to 
the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

Are  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined.   They  serve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  eon- 
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tents  of  the  belly,  but  also  to  convey  very  active 
medicines  into  the  system.  Opium,  for  example, 
may  be  administered  this  way  when  it  will  not  sit 
on  the  stomach,  and  also  in  larger  doses  than  at  any 
time  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian 
bark  may  likewise  be,  with  good  effect,  administered 
in  form  of  clysters  to  persons  who  cannot  take  it 
by  the  mouth. 

A  simple  clyster  can  seldom  do  hurt,  and  there 
are  many  cases  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A 
clyster  even  of  warm  water,  by  serving  as  a  foment- 
a£ion  to  the  parts,  may  be  of  considerable  service 
in  incarnations  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower  intes- 
tines, &c. 

Some  substances,  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  may 
be  thrown  up  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot 
by  any  other  means  whatever.  This  may  be  easily 
effected  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hand  bellows,  with  an 
apparatus  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  clysters  confined  to  medicine. 
Aliment  may  also  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Persons 
unable  to  swallow,  have  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  supported  by  clysters. 

Emollient  clyster. 

Take  of  limbed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  six  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

If  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  he  added  -.o 
this,  it  will  supply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  clyster. 

Laxative  clyster. 
Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  six  ounces  ;  sweet 
oil  or  fresh  butter,  and  brown  sugar,  of  eaoh  two 
ounces.    Mix  them. 
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If  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  salts,  or  two  table  spoon- 
fuls of  common  salt,  be  added  to  tbis,  it  will  be  the 
Purging  clyster. 


Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ;  anise  seeds, 
half  an  ounce.  Boil  them,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  to  one  pint. 

In  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this 
may  be  administered  instead  of  the  Foetid  clyster, 
the  smell  of  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  pa- 
tients. 


Take  of  common  decoction,  ten  ounces  ;  Venice 
turpentine  dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an 
ounce  ;  Florence  oi),  one  ounce.    Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyster  is  proper  in  obstructions  of 
the  urinary  passages,  and  in  colicky  complaints, 
proceeding  from  gravel. 


This  clyster  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of 
vinegar  with  five  of  water  gruel. 

It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  common  clyster, 
with  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either 
in  inflammatory  or  putrid  disordeis,  especially  in 
the  latter. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples 
of  this  clas9  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to 
any  particular  intention,  may  be  occasionally  added 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms 


Carminative  clyster. 


Vinegar  clyster. 
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Collyria,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

Have  been  multiplied  without  number,  almost 
every  person  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  some  se- 
cret preparation  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes  ;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  pretty  much  alike,  as  their  basis 
is  chiefly  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  ef- 
fects evidently  are,  to  brace  and  restore,  the  tone 
of  the  parts  :  hence  they  are  principally  of  service 
in  slight  inflamations  ;  and  in  that  relaxed  state  of 
the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obstinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  these  composi- 
tions ;  but  as  it  seldom  incorporates  properly  with 
water,  it  can  be  of  little  use.  Boles  and  other 
earthy  substances,  as  they  do  not  dissolve  in  water, 
are  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

Collyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a  dram  ;  mix  it  well  with  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

This  is  the  collyrium  of  Reverius.  It  is  used  in 
inflamations  of  the  eyes,  to  ally  the  heat,  and  re- 
strain the  flux  of  humours.  It  must  be  spread  upon 
linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  ;  but  should  not  be 
kept  on  more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  sugar  of  lead,  and  crude  sal  ammoniac,  of 
each  four  grains.  Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces 
of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  b«  occa- 
sionally added  to  this  collyrium. 
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Those  who  choose  may  substitute  instead  of  this 
the  collyrium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; 
which  is  made  by  putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his 
extract  of  Lead  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  add- 
ing a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any 
other  addition  will  in  many  cases  answer  very  well 
as  a  collyrium.  An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be 
added  to  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  former :  and  the 
eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning. 

Conserves  and  Preserves. 

Conserve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  sloes  gently  in  wa- 
ter, being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they 
burst ;  afterwards  pressing  the  juice,  and  beating  it 
up  with  three  times  its  weight  of  fine  sugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  the  glands  of  the 
throat,  this  makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be 
used  at  discretion. 

Preserves. 

Are  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  fresh  vegetables 
first  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  syrup,  or  a  solution 
of  sugar.  The  subject  is  either  preserved  moist  in 
the  syrup,  or  taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  sugar 
may  candy  upon  it.  The  last  is  the  most  useful 
method. 
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DECOCTIONS. 

Water  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  saline 
parl3  of  vegetables  ;  and  though  its  action  is  cheifly 
confined  to  these,  yet  the  resinous  and  oily  being 
intimately  blended  with  the  gummy  and  saline,  are 
in  great  part  taken  up  with  them.  Hence  watery 
decocfions  and  infusions  of  vegetables  constitute  a 
large  and  useful  class  of  medicines.  Although 
most  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well 
by  infusion  as  decoction,  yet  the  latter  is  often  ne» 
cessary,  as  it  saves  time,  and  does  in  a  few  minutes 
what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  sometimes 
days  to  effect. 

The  medicines  of  this  class  are  all  intended  for 
immediate  use. 

The  common  decoction. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ;  elder  flow- 
ers, and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
water,  two  quarts.  Boil  them  lor  a  little  time,  and 
then  strain  the  decocrion. 

A  medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  in- 
fusing the  ingredients  for  some  hours  in  boiling 
water. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  basis  of 
clysters,  to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occa- 
sionally added.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  common  fo- 
mentation, spirit  of  wine  or  other  things  being  ad- 
ded in  such  quantity  as  the  case  may  require. 
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Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powder- 
ed, in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint ;  then 
strain  the  decoction.  If  a  tea-spoonful  of  weak 
spirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will 
render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  snake  root, 
grossly  powdered,  of  each  three  drams.  Boil  them 
in  a  pint  of  water  to  one  half.  To  the  strained  li- 
quor add  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a  proper 
medicine  towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers, 
when  the  pulse  is  low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head 
affected  with  a  stupor,  but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dose  is  four  spoonfuls  every  fourth  or  sixth 
hour. 

Decoction  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  seneka  rattle-snake  root,  one  ounce  ;  wa- 
ter a  pint  and  a  half.    Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurisy, 
dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  some  obstinate  disorders 
of  the  skin.  The  dose  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

V[hite  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  purest  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
gum  arable,  half  an  ounce  ;  water  three  pints.  Boil 
to  one  quart,  and  strain  the  decoction. 
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This  is  a  proper  drink  in  acute  diseases,  attend- 
ed with  or  inclining  to,  a  looseness,  and  where  acid- 
ities abound  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly proper  for  children  when  afflicted  with 
sourness  of  the  stomach,  and  for  persons  who  are 
subject  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  sweetened, 
with  sugar,  as  it  is  used,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
simple  cinnamon  water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two 
pints  of  water,  will  occasionally  supply  the  place  of 
this  decoction,  and  also  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

Are  proper  for  exhibiting  such  medicines  as  are 
intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits, 
and  a  few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dose. 
Where  a  medicine  requires  to  be  used  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a  large  quantity  of 
it  at  once,  which  saves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ;  sim- 
ple cinnamon  water,  an  ounce  ;  common  syrup  two 
drams.    Mix  them. 

In  excessive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  in  great  restlessness,  this  composing 
draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated  occasionally. 

Diuretic  draught. 
Take  of  diuretic  salt  two  scruples  ;  syrup  of 
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poppies,  two  drams ;  simple  cinnamon  water  and 
common  water,  of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  service  in  an  obstruction  or 
deficiency  of  urine. 

Purging  draughts, 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce ;  soluble  tartar,  or  Ro- 
chele  salt,  from  three  to  four  drams.  Dissolve  in 
three  ounces  of  boiling  water  ;  to  which  add  of  Ja^ 
maica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  sometimes  will  not  sit  upon  the  sto- 
mach, an  ounce  or  ten  drams  of  the  bitter  purging 
salts,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  ta- 
ken instead  of  the  above. 

Those  who  cannot  take  salts,  may  use  the  follow- 
ing draught — 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  scruple  ;  common 
water,  an  ounce ;  aromatic  tincture,  six  drams. 
Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its  weight  in  sugar,  and 
add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  draughts* 

Take  spirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ;  salt  of 
hartshorn,  five  grains  ;  simple  cinnamon  water,  and 
syrup  of  poppies,  ot  each  half  an  ounce.  Make 
them  into  a  draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this 
draught  is  of  service.  To  promote  its  effects,  how- 
ever, the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  wa- 
ter gruel,  or  some  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
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ELECTUARIES. 


Vomiting  draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  a  scruple  ;  vea- 
ter,  one  ounce  ;  simple  syrup  a  dram.    Mix  then-. 

Persons  who  require  a  stronger  vomit  may  add 
to  the  above  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain  of  the  emetic 
tartar. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  the  powder,  may  take 
ten  drams  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ;  or  half  an 
ounce  of  the  wine  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sy- 
rup of  squills. 


Are  generally  composed  of  the  lighter  powders, 
mixed  with  syrup,  honey,  conserve,  or  mucilage, 
into  such  a  consistence,  that  the  powders  may  nei- 
ther separate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mass  f  rove  too 
stiff  for  swallowing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  mild- 
er alterative  medicines,  and  such  as  are  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate. 

Astringent  electuaiies,  and  such  as  have  pulps  of 
fruit  in  them,  should  be  prepared  only  in  small 
quantities  ;  as  astringent  medicines  lose  their  vir- 
tue by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps  of 
fiuit  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
boil  unripe  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water  till  they  become  soft.  The 
pulp  is  then  to  be  pressed  out  through  a  strong  hair 
sieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a  duo 
consistence,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
taking  care  to  pre  matter  from  burning  by 
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continually  stirring  it  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are 
both  ripe  and  fresh  may  be  pressed  out  without  any 
previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  senna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ;  cori- 
ander seed,  also  in  powder,  four  ounces  ;  pulp  of  ta- 
mirinds  and  of  French  prunes,  each  a  pound.  Mix 
the  pulps  and  powder  together,  and  with  a  suffici- 
ent  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  reduce  the  whole  into 
an  electuary. 

A  tea  spoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable 
laxative.  It  also  serves  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  as  jalaps,  scam- 
mony,  and  such  like. 

This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of 
Cassia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dysentery. 

Take  of  Japanic  confection,  two  ounces  ;  Loca- 
telli's  balsam,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  syrup  of  maishmallows,  enough  to  make 
an  electuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dysenteries  to  give  opi- 
ates, and  astringents,  without  interposing  purgatives. 
The  purgative  is  here  joined  with  these  ingredients 
which  render  this  a  very  safe  and  useful  medicine 
for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  title, 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  should  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  as  the  symptoms  and  constitu- 
tions may  require. 
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Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 
eascarilla,  half  an  ounce ;  syrup  of  ginger,  enough 
to  make  an  electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obstinate  intermitting  fevers,  the 
bark  is  assisted  by  the  eascarilla.  In  hectic  habits, 
however,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  out  the  eascarilla, 
and  put  three  drams  of  crude  sal  ammoniac  in  its 
stead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  sulphor,  one  ounce :  cream  of 
tartar,  half  an  ounce;  treacle,  sufficient  to  form  an 
electuary, 

A  tea- spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palsy  : 

Take  of  powdered  mustard-seed,  and  conserve  of 
roses,  each  an  ounce ;  syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to 
make  an  electuary. 

A  tea-»poonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

EMULSIONS. 

Besides  their  use  as  medicines,  are  also  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  substances,  which  would  not  be 
otherwise  conveniently  taken  in  in  a  liquid  form.  Thus 
camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites 
with  water  into  an  emulsion.  Pure  oils,  balsams, 
resins,  and  other  similar  substances,  are  likewise 
rendered  miscible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of 
mucilages. 
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Common  emulsion. 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds 
a  dram  ;  water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a 
marble  mortar  ;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, so  as  to  make  an  emulsion  ;  afterwards  let  it  be 
strained. 

Oily  emulsion. 

Take  of  soft  water,  six  ounces  ;  volatile  aromatic 
spirit,  two  drams  ,•  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  shake 
them  well  together,  and  add,  of  simple  syrup,  half 
an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulsion  is  gen- 
erally of  service  ;  but  if  the  cougn  proves  obstinate, 
it  will  succeed  better  when  made  with  the  paregoric 
elexir  of  the  Edinburgn  Dispensatory,  instead  of 
volitile  aromatic  spirit  A  table-spoonful  of  it  may 
b?  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

Are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  strained  decoction  to  a  due  consis- 
tence. By  this  process  some  of  the  more  active  parts 
of  plants  are  freed  from  the  useless,  indissoluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  larger  share  of  their 
bulk.  Water,  however,  is  not  the  omy  menstreum 
used  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  ;  sometimes  it 
is  joined  with  spirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified 
spirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpose. 
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GARGLES. 


FOMENTATIONS. 

Anodyne  fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ;  elder 
■flowers,  half  an  ounce  ;  water,  three  pints.  Boil 
till  one  pintr  is  evaporated,  and  strain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expresses  it,  is  used 
for  relieving  acute  pain. 

Emollient  fomentation. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  common  decoction. 

GARGLES. 

One  advantage  of  these  medicines  is,  that  they 
are  easily  prepared.  A  little  barley- water  and  ho- 
ney may  be  had  anywhere  ;  and  if  to  these  be  added 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agreeable 
sharpness,  they  will  make  a  very  useful  gargle  for 
softening  and  cleansing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  best  effect  when  injected  with  a 
syringe. 

Attenuating  gargle. 

Take  of  water,  six  ounces ;  honey,  one  ounce  ; 
nitre,  one  dram  and  a  half. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  used  either  in  inflam- 
matorv  quinsey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleansing  the 
tongue  and  fauces. 
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Common  gargle. 

Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces ;  syrup  of  clove 
July-flowers,  half  an  ounce  ;  spirit  of  vitriol,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharpness. 
Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  besides  cleansing  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  acts  as  a  gentle  repellent,  and  will  some- 
times remove  a  slight  quinsey. 

INFUSIONS. 

Infusion  of  the  bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or 
five  table-spoonsful  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.    Let  them  infuse  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  the  bark 
for  weak  stomachs.  In  disorders  where  the  coro- 
borating  virtues  of  that  medicine  are  required,  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Infusion  of  linseed. 

Take  of  linseed,  two  spoonsful ;  liquorice  root, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Let  them  stand  to  infuse  by  the  fire  for  some  hours 
and  then  strain  of  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt's  foot  be  added 
to  these  ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Pectoral 
infusion.  Both  these  are  emollient  mucilaginous 
liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  ordi- 
nary drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ;  and  in 
toughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast. 
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Spanish  infusion. 

Take  of  Spanish  juice  cut  into  small  pieces,  an 
ounce;  salt  of  tartar,  three  drams.  Infuse  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  for  a  night.  To  the  strained 
liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a  half  oi  the  syrup  of 
poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs  and  obstructions  of  the 
breast,  a  cupful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

JULEPS. 

Cordial  julep. 

Take  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Jamaica  pepper  water,  two  ounces  ;  volatile  aroma- 
tic spirit,  and  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  oi  each 
two  drams  ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  an  ounce.  Mix 
them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  spoonsful  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  in  disorders  accompanied  with 
weakness  and  depression  of  spirits. 

Expectorating  julep. 

Take  of  the  emulsion  of  gum  ammonia,  six 
ounces;  syrup  of  squills,  two  ounces.    Mix  them. 

In  conghs,  asthma,  and  obstructions  of  the 
breast,  two  table- spoonsful  of  this  julep  may  be  ta- 
ken every  three  hour*. 
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Saline  julep, 

Pissolve  two  drams  of  salt  of  tartar  in  three 
ounces  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  strained;  when  the  ef- 
fervesence  is  over,  add  6f  mint  water,  and  common 
water,  each  two  ounces  ;  of  simple  syrup  one  ounce. 

This  removes  sickness  at  the  stomach,  relieves 
vomiting,  promotes  perspiration,  and  may  be  of 
some  service  in  fevers,  especially  of  the  inflamma- 
tory kind. 

MIXTURES. 

Saline  mixtures 

Dissolve  a  dram  of  salt  of  tartar  in  four  ounces 
of  boiling  water  ;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  spi- 
rit of  vitriol  till  the  effervesence  ceases  ;  then  add, 
of  peppermint-water,  two  ounces  ;  simple  syrup  one 
ounce. 

When  fresh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture 
may  occasionally  supply  the  place  of  the  saline 
julep. 

Squill  mixture, 

^  Take  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  five  ounces : 
vinegar  of  squills,  one  ounce  ;  syrup  of  marshmal- 
lows,  an  ounce  and  a  half.    Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and 
the  secretion  of  urine,  proves  serviceable  in  asthma- 
tic and  dropsical  habits.  Actable-spoonful  may  be 
taken  frequently. 
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Ointments,  Liniments,  and 
Cerates. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a  pint 
and  a  half ;  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the 
oils  over  a  gentle  fire ;  then,  mix  with  the  turpen- 
tine, and  strain  the  ointment. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  the  Althcea  Ointment. 
It  may  be  used  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog's  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ;  flowers 
of  sulphur,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  crude  sal  ammo- 
niac, two  drams ;  essence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve 
drops.  Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afiected, 
will  generally  cure  the. itch.  It  is  both  the  safest 
and  best  application  for  the  purpose,  and,  when 
made  in  this  way,  has  no  disagreeable  smell. 

Liniment  for  burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  fresh  drawn 
linseed  oil,  and  lime  water ;  shake  them  well  toge- 
ther in  a  wide  mouthed  bottle,  so  as  to  form  a  lini- 
ment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  applica- 
tion for  recent  scalds  or  burns.    It  may  either  be 
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spread  upon  a  cloth,  or  the  parts  affected  may  be 
anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Liniment  for  the  piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ;  liquid 
laudanum,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  these  ingredients 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  toge- 
ther. 

Volatile  ointment 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, half  an  ounce.    Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  spirit 
and  oil,  will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient's 
skin  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinsey,  a  piece  of  flannel,  moistened  with  this 
liniment,  and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious remedies  ;  and  that  it  seldom  fails,  alter  bleed- 
ing, either  to  lessen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  also  affirmed  by  the  very 
judicious  Dr.  Buchan. 

Camphorated  oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of 
Florence  oil,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  in- 
tirely  dissolved. 

This  antispasmodic  liniment  may  be  used  in  ob- 
stinate rheumatisms,  and  in  some  other  cases  ac- 
companied with  extreme  pain  and  tension  of  the 
parts. 
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PILLS. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  composition 
of  pills  are  generally  so  contrived,  that  one  pill  of 
an  ordinary  size  may  contain  about  five  grains  of 
the  compound,  in  mentioning  the  dose  we  shall 
specify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken :  as  one, 
two,  three,  &c. 

Composing  pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  :  Castile  soap, 
half  a  dram.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  form  the 
whole  into  twenty  pills. 

When  a  quieting  draught  will  not  sit  on  the  sto- 
mach, one,  two  or  three  of  these  pills  may  be  taken 
as  occasion  requires. 

Pills  for  the  Jaundice. 

Takp  of  Castile  soap,  succotorine  aloes,  and  rhu- 
barb, of  each  one  dram.  Make  them  into  pills  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  or  mucilage. 

These  pills,  as  their  title  expresses,  are  chiefly 
intended  for  the  jaundice,  which  with  the  assistance 
of  proper  diet  they  often  cure.  Five  or  six  of  them 
may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  body  open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during 
their  use,  to  interpose  now  and  then  a  vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha or  tartar  emetic. 

Stomachie  pillt. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  dram*  j  pcwderei 
rhubarb,  and  vitriol ated  tartar,  of  each  one  dram  ! 
oil  of  mint,  thirty  drops  ;  simple  syrup  a  sufficient 
quantity. 
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Three  or  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice 
n  day,  for  invigorating  the  stomach,  and  keeping 
the  body  gently  open, 

PLASTERS. 

Ought  to  be  of  different  consistence,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  breast  or  stomach  ought  to 
be  soft  and  yielding :  while  those  designed  for  the 
limbs  should  be  firm  and  adhesive. 

Common  plaster. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  six  pints  ;  litharge, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and"  a  half. 
Boil  the  litharge  and  oil  together  over  a  gentle  fire, 
continually  stirring  tnem,  and  keeping  always  about 
half  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  vessel ;  after  they  have 
boiled  about  three  hours,  a  little  of  the  plaster  may 
be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be 
of  a  proper  consistence  :  when  that  is  the  case  the 
whole  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well 
pressed  out  of  «t  with  the  hands. 

This  plaster  is  generally  applied  in  slight  wounds 
and  excoriations  of  the  skin.  It  keeps  the  part  soft 
and  warm,  and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  such  cases.  Its  principle  use, 
however,  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  plasters. 

Adhesive  plaster. 

Take  of  common  plaster,  half  a  pound  ;  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether # 

This  plaster  is  principally  used  for  keeping  on 
other  dressings. 
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Stomach  plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plaster,  half  a  pound;  camphorated 
iil,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  black  pepper  or  capsicum, 
Inhere  it  can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plaster, 
and  mix  it  with  the  oil ;  then  sprinkle  in  the  pepper, 
previously  reauced  to  a  fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plaster,  spread  upon  soft 
leather,  and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
will  be  of  service  in  flatulencies  arising  fromhyster  -■ 
ic  and  hypochondriac  affections.  A  little  of  the 
expressed  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is 
applied. 

This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  Anti-hysteric 
plaster. 

POWDERS. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glass  ves- 
sels, closely  stopped.  Indeed,  no  powders  ought 
to  be  exposed  to  the  air  or  kept  too  long,  otherwise 
their  virtues  will  in  great  measure  destroyed. 

Carminative  powder. 
Take  of  coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce ;  ginger, 
one  dram  ;  nutmeg,  half  a  dram  ;  fine  sugar,  a  dram 
and  a  half.    Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve 
doses. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulen- 
cies arising  from  indigestion,  particularly  those  to 
tfhich  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons  are  lia- 
ble. It  may  also  be  given  in  small  quantities  to 
Children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with  the  gripes. 
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Diuretic  powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  ;  purified  nitre, 
one  ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  twenty-four  doses. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  venereal  disease, 
one  of  these  cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  with  considerable  advantage. 

Saline  laxative  powder. 

Take  of  soluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each 
one  dram  ;  purified  nitre,  half  a  dram.  Make  them 
into  a  powder. 

In  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  a  little  open,  one  of 
these  cooling  laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  gruel,  and  repeated  occasionally. 

Sudorific  powder. 

Take  purified  nitre,  aud  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  opium,  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  a 
dram.  Mix  the  ingredients  and  reduce  them  to  a 
fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's 
Powder.  It  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  In  obstinate 
rheumatisms,  and  other  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
lo  excite  a  copious  sweat,  this  powder  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  dram. 
Some  patients  will  require  two  scruples.  It  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  plentiful  use  of  some 
warm  diluting  liquor. 
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Tinctures,  Elixirs,  &c. 

Aromatic  tincture. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints 
of  brandy,  without  heat,  for  a  few  days  ;  then  strain 
off  the  tincture. 

This  simple  tincture  will  sufficiently  answer  all 
the  intentions  of  the  more  costly  preparations  of  this 
kind.  It  is  rather  two  hot  to  be  taken  by  itself ;  but 
it  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with  such  medicines  as 
might  otherwise  prove  too  cold  for  the  stomach. 

Compound  tincture  of  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ;  Seville  or- 
ange peel,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Let  the  bark  be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients 
bruised:  then  infuse  the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  brandy,  for  five  or  six  days  in  a  close  vessel;  and 
afterwards  strain  of  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting 
fevers,  but  also  in  the  slow,  nervous,  and  putrid 
kinds,  especially  towards  their  decline. 

The  dose  is  from  one  dram  to  three  or  four,  every 
fifth  or  sixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  a  suitable 
liquor,  and  occasionally  sharpened  with  a  few  drops 
of  the  spiiit  of  vitriol. 

Sacred  tincture,  or  tincture  of 
Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  succotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 
Virginian  snake  root,  and  ginger  of  each  two  drams. 
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Infuse  in  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of 
brandy  for  a  week,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle, 
then  strain  of  the  tincture. 

This  is  a  sate  and  gentle  purge  for  persons  of  a 
languid  and  phlegmatic  habit ;  but  is  thought  to 
have  better  effects,  taken  in  small  doses  as  a  laxa- 
tive. 

The  dose,  as  a  purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  lesser 
cardamon  seeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  a  week,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

Those  who  choose  to  have  a  vinous  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  may  infuse  the  above  ingredients  in  a 
bottle  of  Lisbon  wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces 
of  proof  spirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a  dram  of 
Virginian  snake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingre- 
dients it  will  make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

All  these  tinctures  are  designated  as  stomachics 
and  corroborants  as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  laxity  of  the  in- 
testines., fluxes,  cholicky  and  such  like  complaints, 
they  are  frequently  of  great  service.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient 
and  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  answer. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint ;  oil  of 
vitriol,  three  ounces.    Mix  them  gradually,  and 
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after  the  faeces  have  subsided,  filter  the  elixir 
through  paper,  in  a  glass  funnel. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  hysteric  and 
hypocondriac  patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies, 
arising  from  lelaxation  or  debility  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  It  will  succeed  where  the  most 
celebrated  stomachic  bitters  have  no  effect.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a  glass  of  wine 
or  water,  or  a  cup  of  any  bitter  infusion,  twice  a  day. 
It  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  most  empty. 

Spirit  of  Minder ar us. 

Take  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  any  quantity  : 
Pour  on,  gradually,  distilled  vinegar,  till  the  eff- 
ervescence ceases. 

This  medicine  is  useful  in  promoting  a  discharge 
both  by  the  skin  and  urinary  passage.  It  is  also  a 
good  external  application  in  strains  and  bruises. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  squills,  two  ounces  ;  distilled  vine- 
gar, two  pints.  Infuse  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  afterwards  strain  oft  the  liquor 
and  add  to  it  about  a  twelfth  part  its  quantity  of 
proof  spirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  disorders  of  the 
breast,  occasioned  by  a  load  of  viscid  phlegm.  It 
is  also  of  use  in  hydropic  cases  for  promoting  a  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

The  dose  is  from  two  drams  to  two  ounces,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When 
intended  to  act  as  a  vomit,  the  dose  ought  to  be 
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large.  In  other  cases,  it  must  not  only  be  exhibit- 
ed in  small  doses,  but  mixed  also  with  cinnamon 
water,  or  some  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to 
prevent  the  nausea  it  might  otherwise  occasion. 

Waters  by  Infusion,  &c. 

Lime  Water. 

Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a  pound 
of  fresh  burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the  ebullition 
ceases,  stir  them  well  together;  then  suffer  the 
whole  to  stand  at  rest,  that  the  lime  may  settle,  and 
afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  vessels  closely  stopped. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyster-shells,  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  used  for  the  gravel ;  in 
which  case,  from  a  pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may 
be  drunk  dally  Externally,  it  is  used  for  washing 
foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch,  and  other  di- 
seases of  the  skin. 

Simple  Distilled  waters. 

Were  formerly  kept  in  large  numbers  in  the 
shops,  and  are  still  retained  in  some  Dispensatories. 
But  we  considered  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grate- 
ful dilutients,  suitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of 
greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  disgustful  ones 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  We 
shall  therefore,  only  insert  a  few  of  those  which  are 
best  adapted  to  these  intentions. 

The  management  of  a  still  being  now  generally 
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understood,  it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in  giving 
directions  for  that  purpose. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  in 
six  quarts  of  Water,  and  a  pint  of  brandy,  for  two 
days  ;  and  distill  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues 
of  the  spice. 

Peppermint  Water. 
Is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
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Mercury,  Dogs' 
Maiden  Hair 

  English 

  White 

  Black 

  Golden 

Moonwort 
Mosses  - 
Mushrooms,  common 
—        yellow  . , 


—  tall 

—  imperial 

—  buft.. 

—  purging 

Morrel   

Night  Shade,  deadly 

common  62 

•  •    ■  •  24:3 


252 
263 
253 
256 
264 
287 
294 
299 
325 
346 
352 
355 
362 
374 
375 
375 
376 
377 
379 
381 
384 
385 
385 
386 
386 
287 
387 
61 


Navew,  sweet 

 wild 

Nipplewort 
Kettle 


2^4 
280 
324 


Olive  

Onion  .. 

Orpine  *>  

Orchels   

Oak  

—  Scarlet 

Orache   

Privet  

Panic  Grass 
Plantain,  Greater 

  Hoary 

Pellitory 

Pond  weed  , 

Primrose    . .     . .     , , 
Pimpernell 
Periwinkle  .  *     . . 
Parsley,  common 

 fools' 

Parsnep     ..  ., 

Purslane  , 

Persicaria  

Purple  loosetrife 

 ■  hyssop  leaved 

Peach  tree 
Poppy,  red 

 white 

 blaek 

Piony        , . 
Penny  royal 
Pepperwort 
Pal  ma  Christi 
Pompkin 
Polypody 


S 

104 
150 
311 

332 
336 
368 
6 
19 
26 

27 
31 
35 
43 
53 
66 
78 
85 
91 
119 
138 
155 
156 
156 
184 
185 
186 
189 
206 
230 
329 
845 
871 
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| !  Rosemary  

1  Reed,  common 
|    Rod  Currants 
I  Rupturewort 

Rush 
[j  flowering 

Rhubarb 

Rocket,  garden 
,  j  uyers' 

Roses        . . 

■  do  9T 

|!  red 

[j    Rasbeny  .. 
i!   fetish. '  .V 
Robert,  herb 
j ;   E-attiesnal  b  root 
j  j   Rett  borrow, 
j!  Ragwort 

Star  wort  - . . 
Speedwell 
Sage,  gard?n 

  wood 

 of  virtue 

Saffron  Crocus 
Scabious,  field 

 devils*  bit 

Sanicle 
Samphire   . . 
Smal'.age  .. 
Spignel 
Sundew. 
Snow  drop 
Star  oi  Eethleham 


II 

20 
Co 
67 
110 
141 
124 
io8 
159 
171 
173 
174 
176 
246 
253 
258 

26$ 
300 
4 
9 

12 
13 
13 
16 

22 
22 
7J 
72 
78 
91 
99 
100 
107 


Squills      ..  ., 
Solomon's  seal 
Sweet  Flrg 
Corre!,  i  mimon 
Sharp  Dock 
Saffron,  meadow 
Sassafras    . .  . 

 Laurel 

Snake  weed 
Saxifrage 


white    . . 
rue  leaved 
omnet 


Soapvvort    ..  .. 

Sloe  ..  . 

Service  tree  . . 
Strawberrv 

 tree   . . 

Staves'  acre 
Savory 
Self  heal    . . 
Simp  dragon 
Scurvy  grass 
Shepherds'  purse 
Sea  Scurvy  grass 
Storks'  bill 

 mjisky 

St.  John's  wort 
Sovv  'Thistle 
Saffron,  Bastard 
Succory 
Southernwood 
Spikenard 


108 
114 
114 
120 
121 
126 
135 
137 
13? 
144 
145 
146 
SS 
149 
163 
167 
177 
142 
191 
220 
220 
223 
231 
230 
232 
247 
247 
268 
27S 
279 
281 
293 
295 
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Sneezewort       . .     . , 

.  307 

Star  Thistle      . .     • , 

310 

Source.  °reat 

318 

 little     . . 

319 

Sedcre         . .     , . 

&20 

Scotch  Pine      . . 

339 

Spi  uce  Fir 

341 

Sarsaparilla  .. 

383 

Spinatre     . . 

361 

Spleen  wort 

373 

Sea  weeds         . .     . , 

388 

\-f  \J  \t 

3 

Teazle   , 

21 

Tobacco       .     . . 

Tea 

45 

Twopence,  herb  ..  . 

.  53 

Thorn  Apple 

59 

Tamarind  

96 

105 

Tormentil         . .     . . 

]  79 

Travellers'  Joy 

194 

Ihyme  .. 

217 

Toad  Flax 

2°5 

Turnip 

245 

Trefoil 

276 

Tutsan  St.  John's  wort 

271 

Thistle,  blessed 

284 

 —  milk  .. 

285 

 carline 

^86 

Tansy 

288 

Tway  blade       . . 

315 

Tree  Moss 

392 

Valerian,  wild.  . . . 

15 
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 garden  . . 

16 

"Vins  ••••     ••••     # a 

50 

Violets  

57 

Vervain  

202 

Water  Starwort  . . 

.  4 

Woodruffe   

24 

Wall  Pelli  ory 

31 

White  Mullien 

58 

Woodbine   

94 

Water  Dock  

122 

Water  Plantain 

130 

Winter  green  Chickweed  131 

Whortle  Berry 

132 

Wintergreen  roundleav' 

dl43 

Wall  pepper   

151 

Wood  sorrel  

151 

Wolfs'  Bane  

192 

Wo  ad  J  

236 

Water  Cress  

238 

Whin   

260 

Wormwood,  Sea 

289 

 Horn  an  . . 

290 

 Common 

261 

Worm  seed    2  92 

Walnut  Tree   335 

Willow    347 

■           crack   348 

  white   348 

 ■    almond  leaved  349 

  bay  leaved  349 

  round  leaved  . .  350 

Purple  Loosestrife  156 

Yarrow   gQ6 


m 
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Astringents  33,  121,  140, 

320,  388. 
Asparagine,  (to  make)  112. 
Anthelmintics.    See  Worms, 
Anodynes  275,  401. 

Balsamics  37,  262,  856. 
Balsams  401. 

—  Anodyne  401. 

—  Vulnerary  402. 
Barberries,  (Juice  of)  119. 

—  Syrup  of,  — 
Boluses  402. 

—  Astringent  403. 

—  Diaphoretic  — 

—  Purging  — 

—  Pectoral  — 

Cataplasms  404. 

—  Discutient  404. 
Cordials  12,  29,  41,  337, 
Cooling  medicines  145,  231, 

346. 

Candles,  (how  to  make  from 
rushes)  117. 


Cephalics  77,  113,  147. 
Convallaria,  (distilled  watei 
of)  113. 
—  Spirit  of  113. 
Cephalic  Snuft  — 
Clysters  69,  252,  369,  405. 

—  Emolient  406. 

—  Laxative  — 

—  Carminative  407. 

—  of  Turpentine  — 

—  of  Vinegar  — 
Confection  of  Dogrose  173. 
Collyria  408. 

—  of  Allum  408. 

—  of  Lead  — 
Conserves  409. 

—  of  Sloes  409. 
Cinnamon  Water  441. 

Diuretics  29,  198,  276,  283, 
357. 

Diaphoretics  135,  244.  264, 
DECOCTIONS, 
of  Holly  34. 
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of  Bistort  140. 

of  Marsh-mallows  256. 

of  Burdock  284. 

of  Buteher's-broom  352, 

Common  410. 

of  Seneka  411. 

of  Water-dock  123. 

of  Stave's  Acre  191. 

ot  Dandelion  276. 

of  Oak-bark. 

of  Sarsapaiilla  360. 

of  the  bark  41 1. 

Compound  — 

White  — 
Diet  drink  234,  281,  371. 
Draughts  412. 

—  Purging  413. 

—  Sweating  — 

— -  Vomiting  414. 

Elder  rob  94. 

—  Vinegar  95. 
Electuaries  414. 

—  Lenitive  415. 

—  for  Dysentery  415. 

—  of  the  bark  416. 

—  for  the  Piles  — 

—  for  the  Palsy  — 
Expectorants.    See  Coughs. 
Emetics  154,  299,  305,  318. 
Eye  Snuff  155. 

—  Waters  408. 
Emulsions  416. 


—  Common  416. 

—  Camphorated 
— -  Oiley  — 

Extracts  418. 
Elixir  of  Vitriol  439. 
Fomentations  80,  418. 

—  Emolient  — 

—  Anodyne  — 

—  Common  419. 
Fevers,  (drinks  for)  152,  325 

326.  * 
Gargles  419. 

—  for  a  sore  throat  68, 
325,  326.  - 

—  Attenuating  420, 

—  Common  — 
Hungary  Water,  (to  make ; 

12. 

Honey-water  77. 

INFUSIONS. 

of  Cowslip  44. 
of  Centuary  62. 
of  Clove  Pink  148. 
of  Roses  175. 
of  Red  Poppy  194. 
of  Lime  Flowers  188. 
of  Horse  Raddish  234. 
of  Hop  355. 
of  the  bark  420. 
of  Linseed  — 
of  Tamirinds — 
I  —  Spanish  422. 
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Ink,  (how  to  make)  384. 

Juleps  422. 

—  Cordial  422. 

—  Expectorating  423. 

—  Saline  — 

—  Vomiting  — 

LINIMENTS. 

for  the  Piles  83,  428. 
for  Burns  427. 
White  428. 
"Volatile  — 

Lime  Water  440. 

Marsh-mallow  Lozenges  251. 
Mustard  Poultice  2,41. 
Mushrooms,(how  to  cultivate' 

387. 
Mixtures  424. 

—  Diuretic  424. 

—  Astringent-— 

—  Saline  425. 

—  Squill  — 

OINTMENTS. 

Cooling  154,  225. 
for  the  Piles  183. 
of  Savin  366. 
of  Adder's  Tongue  380. 
Emolient  425. 


for  Sore  Eyes  425. 
of  Lead  — 
Mercurial  427. 
of  Sulphur  — 

Oil  camphorated  429. 

Peppermint  Water  206. 

PLASTERS 

of  compound  Burgundy 
Pitch  341. 

of  Cummin — 
*   Common  431. 

Blistering  432. 

Adhesive  — 

Gum  — 

for  the  Stomach  433 

Warming  — 
Poultices,  for  swellings  216, 

250,  361. 
Preserves  402. 
Purging  medicines,  69,  98, 

163,  267,  318,  376. 
Pills  429. 

—  Composing  430 

—  Fcet'd  — 
— »-  for  Jaundice  — 
«-  Stomachic  431 

Powders  434. 

—  Carminative  134. 

—  Diuretic  435. 


I 
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—  Aromatic  opening 

435. 

—  Saline  laxative  435. 

—  Sudorific  — 
Restoratives  273,  313. 

Stomachics  3,  25,  70  315, 

1:28,  284,  343. 
Sugar,  from  Beet-root  89. 
Sinapisms  405. 
Stypics  109,  143. 

SYRUPS. 

of  Comfrey  40. 
of  Cowslip  44. 
of  Violets  58. 
of  Honeysuckle  64. 
of  Colchicum  129. 
of  Clove  Pink  148. 
of  Houseleek  162. 
of  Sloe-flowers  164. 
of  Red  Poppy  184. 
of  Diacodium  185^ 
of  Horse-radish  234. 
of  Marsh-mallow  251. 
of  Mulberries  326. 
of  Briony  328. 
of  Arum  331. 
of  Orache  36*8. 

SPIRITS, 
of  Carraway  84. 
of  Lavender  207. 
of  Balm  429. 
of  Scurvy-grass  232. 


REMEDIES. 


of  Horse-radish  235. 
of  Juniper  365. 
of  Minderus  439. 
Spruce  Beer,  (how  to  make) 
342. 

Snuff  for  head  ache,  and 

weak  eyes  154. 
Sydenham's  Electuary  232. 
Simple  distilled  wateis  — 

Tar  Water  340. 
Tonics  25,  115,  343,  348, 
450. 

TINCTURES. 

of  Centuary  63. 
of  Burnet  Saxifrage  89. 
of  Colchicum  129. 
of  Avens  181. 
of  black  Hellebore  196. 
of  Water  Germander  200 
of  Fox-Glove  227. 
of  Southernwood  2$3. 
of  Yarrow  — 
of  Cascarilla  343. 
of  Hop  355. 
Aromatic  436. 
Compound  of  bark  437. 
—  of  Myrrh  &  Aloes- 
Sacred,  or  Hiera  Piecra 
438. 

of  Rhubarb  438. 
Vinegar  of  Squills. 
Wine  of  Colchicum  129. 
Walnuts,  how  to  Pickle  129. 


INDEX  TO  DISEASES, 

REFERRED  TO,  IN  THIS  BOOK 


-000- 


Aches.    See  Pains. 
After  birth,  4)3,-  201,  305,  317 

33],  368. 
Agues  34,  70,  181,  333. 
Appetite  bad.  See  Stomachics. 
Apoplexy  113,  195. 
Asthma  23,  88,  46,  103,  199, 
,     282,  403. 

Baldness  378. 

Bladder,  (diseases  of  the)  31, 

36,  83,  138. 
Bleedings  25,  29,  324. 
Black  water  in  cattle  24-9. 
Blood,  (spitting  of)  131,  324. 

—  to  sweeten  134,  246, 
149,  226.  ,323. 

Blood-shot  Eyes  202. 
Bloody  urine  131. 

—  Stools  27,  114,  115, 
188,  221. 

Breath,  (stinking)  356. 
Breathing,  (difficulty  of)  108, 

199,  262,  297. 
Bruises  104,  155,  304,. 428. 
Breasts,  (sore)  83,  131,  249. 
Bowels  'to  strengthen  124. 


Cancers  249. 
Catarrhs,  see  Colds. 
Child  birth  305. 
Cholera   Morbus  179,  181. 
350. 

Cholic  2,  3,  73,  83,  115,  205, 

305,  402. 
Colds  and  Coughs  8,  2?,-*23, 

.38,  71,94,  173,201,213, 

245,  262,  278,  302,  374. 

403. 

Chronic  disorders  124,  198. 
379. 

Consumptions  38,  54,  265, 

278,  256,  390. 
Convulsions  435. 

Diarhea  118,  256. 

Dimness  of  Sight  54,  222. 

Dropsy  4,  7,  8,  18,  95,  108, 
128,  136,  228,  260,  264, 
284,  328,  344.  352,  425, 

Dysentery  118,  156,  181, 
333,  415,  424. 

Eyes,  (to  clean)  14,  408. 
—  Sore   94,   13i,  196 
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Eye*  inflamed  162,  179. 
Epilensy  54,  188. 
Evil  (King's)  226,  261. 

Fainting  18,  337. 
Falling  Sickness  113,  189, 
•^353. 

Fevers  4,  22,  145,  231,  346, 

348,  416.  ' 
Fits,  201,  368. 
Fistulas  38. 
Flatulence  115,  242. 
Fluxes  139,  178,  320. 
Flux,  (Bloody)  20,  32,  60, 

160,  225,  246,  381. 
Freckles,  to  take  away  21. 
Fluor-albus  33.  139,  333. 
Fundament  (falling  of)  131. 

Gangrenes  342,  437. 
Gout  51,  130,  188,405. 
Green  Sickness  238. 
Gravel  31,  36,  83,  142,  246, 

364,  310,  339,352,  354, 

357,  407.  . 
Griping  73,  83]'  115. 
Gleets  339,  356. 
Gums,  (bleeding  of)  7,  122. 

—  Scurvy  in  12J. 
Giddiness  154. 
Gonorhea  333,  356. 

Head~ach  12,  15,  86,  154, 

194,  209,  216. 
Hoarsness   202,   213,  242, 

252,  262. 


i 

Hypochondria  12,   15,  42, 

190,  407,  433. 
Hysteric  disorders,  18,  99, 

190,  201,  294,  299. 
Heart-burn  84,  412. 
Hydrophobia  54,  186,  382. 
Inflammations  62,  145. 

Infections,  (to  preserve  from) 
116. 

Indigestion  115,  284,  289, 

438. 

Itch  122,  191,296,302,  427,  ] 

Jaundice  7,  67,  111,  119,  U 
255,  280,  286,  291,  430. 

•  i 

Kidneys   (diseases   of)    27,  | 
340,  402. 

King's  evil,  see  EviU 

Leprosy  323. 

Liver  (disorders  of)      ,  26, 

69,  157,  276,  290. 
Loss  of  Voice  202, 213, 242, 

252. 

Lungs  (disorders  of)  22,  39, 
97,  153,  213,  262,  278, 
297,  302. 

Lumbago  328. 

Madness  196. 

Mad  Dog,  (bite  of)  See  Hy- 
drophobia. 

Measles  288. 

Meagrims  304. 

Menses  (to  promote)  9,  20, 
216,  218. 
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Menses  (to  stop)  29,53,  132, 
333. 

Mouth  sore  142,  163,  420. 

Nervous  disorders  12,  15,  42. 
.     190,  203,  286,  293,  256. 
422,  432. 
Nipples  (sore)  280. 
Jvosa  {bleeding  of)  178. 
Netfle  (lemedy  for  stiug)324 

Obstructions  in  the  Viscera  9 
~;;  JJ&t,  149,  j.82,  213,  260. 
Obstructions  in  the  head  104. 
*i  in  the  Liver  2W3,  236. 

Pains  148, 158.  250, 401, 418, 

Palpitations  214; 

Palsy,  l»ai'a1y>W&c.,  88,  196, 

234^  240.  3Z5,  416, 
tPesUleneVarrd  Plague  54,  200 

28^^92.    .  . 
,PIle& 59,t  66;  83,  121,  145, 

190  231,  267,  299,  416, 

428. 

Pleurisy  97,  257,  286  411, 
Poisons  80,  331. 
Purgings  38,178,  188,  212, 
265,  301,  271,  379. 

QuinSy  420,  428. 

Rheumatism  7,  14,  51,  66, 
188,  221,  295,  301,  371, 
379. 


Retchings  38. 
Rickets  90,  123,  372. 
Ringworms  61,  79,  212. 
Ruptures  69,  333. 

Scald  and  Scabby  heads  214, 
265. 

Sciatica  80,  235,  405,  433. 

Scrofula  18,  338. 

S.urvy,  and  disorders  of  the 

skin,  15,  49,    62,  120, 

170,  182,  231,  255,  299, 

390,  403. 
Sleep  (to  procure)  185,  274, 

354. 

Stiff' Joints  74,  401. 
Sores  308. 
Spleen  290. 
Spasms  33. 

Spitting    of  blood  20,  40, 

356,  381. 
Stone  72,  97,  138,  246,  250, 
Stransruary  10,  20,  145,  250, 

252,  343. 
Swellings  59,  01,    74,  76, 

216^261,  328. 
Swoonings  18,  337. 
Teeth  (to  clean)  121,  122, 

177,  356. 
Tetters  61,  250. 
Throat  (sore)  56,  64,  65,  6S, 

94,  109,  142,  174,  221, 

409. 

Tooth-acre  50,  86,215,216, 

308,  323. 
Tremblings  of  the  Limbs  12, 

15. 
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Tumours  88,  216,  308,  328.     Vomiting  204 


Ulcers  121,  122,  138,  151, 
301,  320,  355. 

—  in  the  kidneys  262, 
270,  367. 

—  in  the  mouth  221. 
Urine  (heat  of)  19,  20,  119, 

143,  189,  252,  346. 

—  Obstructions  of  413. 

Vertigoe  115. 

Venereal  136,  180,  335,  358, 


Warts  180,  182. 

Whites  40,  53,109,114,277, 

356,  283. 
Worms  6,  202,  285,  288, 291, 

292,  326,  335,  340,  355, 

373. 

Wounds  29,  39,  89,156,21? 
271,295,301,309,  320, 
379. 

Windy   Complaints,  Sae 
Cholic, 


ii 
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A  NEW 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


BROOK'S  FAMILY  HERBAL : 


GIVING    INFORMATION    UPON  SUCH   PLANTS  A^ 
HAVE   COME  INTO  USE  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION 
OF  THE   FORMER  EDITIONS. 


BY  RICHARD  BROOK. 


LONDON  : 

W.  M.  CLARK,  17,  WARWICK  LANE  ; 

R.   BROOK,  HUDDERSFIELD,  AND  ALL*BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

BROOK'S  FAMILY  HERBAL. 


CLASS  L— MONANDRJA. 

ORDER  T. — MONOGYNIA. 


Kcempjeria  Galanga. 
GALANGALE,  OR  ZEDOARY. 

Leaves  ovate,  sessile  ;  segments  of  the  corolla 
lanceolate-linear.  It  is  an  annual,  stemless,  juicy 
plant ;  root  bulbous,  palmate,  creeping  ;  flowers 
radical,  solitary,  juicy,  very  white,  with  a  large 
violet  spot  in  the  middle.  The  smell  of  the  whole 
plant  is  aromatic,  pleasant,  and  permanent  ;  the 
taste  is  sharpish  ;  the  colour  of  the  root  white 
within,  purple  on  the  outside.  An  infusion  of  the 
roots  (which  are  kept  by  the  druggists)  in  boiling 
water,  or  a  tincture  made  with  brandy,  is  a  good 
medicine  in  windy  complaints,  and  other  disorders 
in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  for  head-aches,  which 
arise  in  general  more  from  debility  than  any  other 
cause.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


This  will  not  bear  the  open  air  in  England,  and 
requires  a  warm  stove  to  preserve  them  through 
the  winter  :  but  as  their  leaves  decay  in  the  au- 
tumn, the  plants  should  not  have  too  much  wet 
while  they  remain  in  an  inactive  state.  If  they 
are  placed  in  the  bark-stove,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  directed  for  Ginger,  they  will 
thrive  and  produce  plenty  of  flowers  every  sum- 
mer. They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
the  best  time  for  which  is  in  the  spring,  before 
they  put  out  their  leaves. 


CLASS  II.— DIANDRIA. 

ORDER  III. — TRIGYNI A 


Piper  Nigrum. 
BLACK  PEPPER. 

Leaves  ovate,  commonly  seven-nerved,  smooth  ; 
petioles  quite  simple.  Stem  shrubby,  very  long, 
round,  smooth,  jointed,  swelling  towards  each  joint, 
slender,  branched,  scandent  or  trailing,  rooting  at 
the  joints  ;  flowers  sessile,  lateral,  and  terminating 
in  simple  longish  spikes,  opposite  to  the  leaves  ; 
berry  globular,  of  a  red  brown  colour. 

It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Cochin-china,  and  is  cultivated  with  such  success 
in  Malacca,  Java,  and  especially  Sumatra,  that  it 
is  exported  from  thence,  and  from  Cochin-china, 
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to  every  part  of  the  world,  wherever  a  regular 
commerce  has  been  established.  White  Pepper 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  species 
from  Black  ;  it  is  however  nothing  more  than  the 
ripe  berries  deprived  of  their  skin,  by  steeping 
them  about  a  fortnight  in  water,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  sun.  The  berries  also  that  fall 
to  the  ground  when  over-ripe,  lose  their  outer 
coat,  and  are  sold  as  an  inferior  sort  of  White  Pep- 
per. Black  Pepper  is  the  hottest  and  strongest, 
and  therefore  most  commonly  used  for  medicinal 
as  well  as  culinarv  purposes.  It  differs  from  most 
of  the  other  species  in  this,  that  its  pungency  re- 
sides not  in  the  volatile  parts  or  essential  oil,  but 
in  a  substance  of  a  more  fixed  kind,  which  does 
not  rise  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  This  fixed 
substance  is  probably  the  resinous  part :  the  aro- 
matic odorous  matter  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
essential  oil.  The  distilled  oil  smells  strongly  of 
the  Pepper,  but  has  very  little  acrimony  ;  and  the 
remaining  decoction,  inspissated,  yields  an  extract 
of  considerable  pungency.  A  tincture  made  in 
rectified  spirits  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery.  Some 
have  supposed  Pepper  to  be  less  heating  to  the 
system  than  other  aromatics.  It  is  generally  used 
as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  some  cases  of  vertigo,  in 
paralytic  and  arthritic  disorders.  Given  in  large 
doses,  it  has  been  found  a  remedy  for  intermittents ; 
but  it  is  said,  in  some  instances,  to  have  produced 
fatal  consequences  in  this  disorder.  The  berries 
are  excellent  against  all  coldnesses  and  crudities 
at  the  stomach.  They  give  an  appetite  in  such 
cases,  and  help  digestion  ;  they  are  also  good  for 
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dizziness  of  the  head,  in  obstructions  of  the  liver, 
and  against  the  colic.  We  frequently  neglect 
things  as  medicines  that  we  use  for  food  ;  but 
there  are  few  things  of  its  kind  so  strong  as  Pepper, 
when  taken  alone,  and  on  an  empty  stomach. 


Piper  Longum. 
LONG  PEPPER. 

The  root  is  perennial.  The  stems  are  shrubby, 
round,  smooth,  branched,  slender,  and  climbing  ; 
but  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  The 
leaves  differ  much  in  size  and  form  ;  they  are 
commonly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire,  smooth, 
nerved,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  stand  alter- 
nately upon  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  produced  in  short  dense  terminal  spikes,  which 
are  nearly  cylindrical.  The  parts  of  infloresence, 
though  less  distinct,  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  former  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  especially  Java,  Malabar,  and 
Bengal. 

The  berries,  or  grains,  are  very  small,  and  lodged 
in  a  pulpy  matter  :  like  those  of  the  Black  Pep- 
per ;  they  are  first  green,  and  become  red  when 
ripe.  The  fruit  is  hottest  to  the  taste  in  its  imma- 
ture state,  and  is  therefore  gathered  while  green, 
and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  it  changes 
to  a  blackish  or  dark  grey  colour. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  Long  Pepper 
has  precisely  the  same  qualities  with  those  of  Black, 
only  in  a  weaker  degree. 
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Pipe*  Cubeba. 
CUBEBS,  OR  JAVA  PEPPER. 

Native  of  the  hot  countries  of  the  East,  where  it 
grows  in  great  luxuriance. 

The  stem  is  round,  smooth,  and  long.  The 
leaves  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  rather 
heart-shaped,  and  green.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes 
like  our  Willows  or  Poplars,  and  succeeded  by  a 
smooth  fleshy  red  berry,  but  changing  to  brown 
afterwards. 

Cubebs  have  long  enjoyed  a  deserved  reputation 
as  a  good  remedy  for  gonorrhea.  They  moderate 
the  discharge,  and  reduce  the  inflammation,  and 
in  most  cases  cure  the  disease  without  having  re- 
course to  anv  other  medicine.  The  usual  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  Pepper  is  well  powdered  in  a  little 
water  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  five  or  six  times  a 
day.  This,  if  properly  managed,  causes  the  heat 
of  urine  to  cease,  and  the  discharge  to  become 
more  ropy,  and  in  a  few  days,  if  the  party. will  at- 
tend to  his  diet,  tne  disease  is  cured.  But  the 
safest  way  of  administering  Cubebs,  is  in  the  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic,  barley-water,  or  tincture — 

Take  of  powdered  Cubebs  two  ounces  ; 

 proof  spirit  two  pinrs  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain.  Dose  from  ten 
drops  to  sixty  in  tea  or  any  proper  vehicle. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  more  than  fifty  varie- 
ties of  this  useful  stimulant,  but  the  above  are  most 
in  use,  both  as  medicine  and  for  the  greenhouse. 
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CLASS  IV.— TETRANDRIA. 

ORDER  I.— MONOGYNIA. 


Kfameria  Triandria. 
PERUVIAN  KRAMERIA. 

Native  of  Peru,  where  it  grows  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  dry  arid  sands.  The  roots  are  long 
and  much  spread,  are  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  out- 
side, red  when  cut,  having  a  most  bitter  taste  : 
stem,  procumbent,  roundish,  and  branched  :  the 
leaves  are  scattered,  growing  close  to  the  stem  : 
the  flowers,  terminal,  and  of  a  beautiful  pink. 

This  plant  gives  the  famous  Rhatany  root,  which 
has  obtained  great  favour  of  late  as  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  as  such,  is  considered  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  diarrhoeas  dysenteries,  &c.  It  is  also 
of  great  value  in  disorders  of  females,  particularly 
too  great  discharges  of  the  uterine  fluxes.  It  is 
also  administered  with  advantage  in  typhus  and 
intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  great  value  of  this 
root  is  however,  its  tonic  properties  ;  in  which  it 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  superior  to  Peruvian 
bark.  As  a  styptic  it  is  frequently  applied  to 
wounds  with  good  effect,  and  is  very  useful  in 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  as  also  the  gums.  There 
is  no  better  remedy  than  equal  parts  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  this  root  and  water,  to  be  used  as  a  lotion  ; 
and  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  equal  parts  of  the  root 
powdered,  and  burnt  charcoal  has  long  been  used  ; 
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and  there  is  no  better  dentrifice.  This  root  may 
be  administered  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  twenty- 
five  grains,  three  times  a  day  ;  or  in  decoction, 
infusion  or  extract. 

THE  TINCTURE  IS  MADE  AS  FOLLOWS  :  - 

Take  of  rhatany  root,  bruised  .  .  .  three  ounces  ; 

.  ■  aerpentaria  root  half  an  ounce  ; 

  hay  saffron  one   drachm ; 

  orange    peel   .    .    ,    .    .    two  ounces; 

 ■   proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Digest  for  four  days  and  strain.  Dose,  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonful,  in  equal  quantities,  three  or  fourtime9  a  day. 

The  infusion  is  prepared  by  pouring  eight  ounces  of 
boiling  water  upon  half-an-ounce  of  the  bruised  root :  but 
the  extract,  which  can  be  had  at  any  respectable  chemist, 
is  the  best  preparation,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  all  the  above  diseases  with  much  benefit. 


CLASS  V.— PENTaNDRIA. 

OftDER  I. — MONOGYNIA. 


Impatiens  Balsamtna. 
GARDEN  BALSAM. 

The  Balsams  are  a  well  known  tribe  of  plants, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  cultivaters.  The 
one  now  under  consideration  is  one-flowered  with 
lance-shaped  leaves.  This  plant  in  its  wild  state 
is  about  two  feet  high,  with  an  upright,  round, 
hispid,  juicy,  white  stem,  and  ascending  branches. 
Flowers  red  or  white,  coloured.  This  plant  en- 
larges very  much  by  culture,  and  becomes  very 
branching.    "  I  have  seen,"  says  Professor  Mar- 
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tyn,  "  the  stems  seven  inches  in  circuit,  and  all  the 
parts  large  in  proportion,  branched  from  top  to 
bottom,  loaded  with  its  party-coloured  flowers, 
and  thus  forming  a  most  beautiful  bush."  The 
varieties  which  cultivation  has  produced  in  this 
elegant  flower  are  numerous  ;  such  as  white,  pur- 
ple, red,  stripped,  and  variegated  of  these  different 
colours,  single  and  double  af  each.    Mr.  Miller 
particularly  mentions  two  varieties,  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  some  of  the  other  species.  First, 
the  Immortal  Eagle,  a  most  beautiful  plant,  from 
the  East  Indies  ;  the  flowers  double,  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  sort,  scarlet  and  white, 
or  purple  and  white  ;  and  as  the  flowers  are  abun- 
dant, the  plant  tis  very  valuable.    Secondly,  the 
Cockspur,  from  theWest  Indies,  which  has  single 
flowers  as  large  as  the  other,  but  never  more  than 
half  double,  and  only  with  red  and  white  stripes. 
This  is  apt  to  grow  to  a  very  large  size  before  it 
flowers,  which  is  very  late  in  autumn,  so  that  in  bad 
seasons  there  will  scarcely  be  any  flowers,  and  the 
seeds  seldom  ripen.    Native  of  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Cochin-china,  and  Japan,  where  the  na- 
tives use  the  prepared  juice  for  dyeing  their  nails 
red.    The  common  single  sort  will  spring  in  the 
open  ground  ;  and  where  the  seeds  scatter  they 
will  come  up  in  spring.    But  such  self-sown  plants 
do  not  come  to  flower  so  early  as  those  whieh  are 
raised  upon  a  hot-bed.    Gerarde  directs  the  seeds 
to  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  April  in  a  bed  of 
horse-dung,  and  replanted  abroad  from  the  said 
bed  into  the  hottest  and  most  fertile  place  of  the 
garden,  when  they  have  got  three  leaves  apiece. 
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lm pattens  •  Noli  Tangei  e. 
COMMON  YELLOW  BALSAM. 

Many-flowered  ;  the  leaves  like  the  last  joints  of 
the  stem,  swelled.   Root  annual  ;  stem  a  foot  high, 
upright,  and,  like  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green,  smooth  and  shining,  somewhat  transparent, 
thickest  at  the  joints,  succulent  and  brittle  ;  flow- 
ers yellow,  the  lateral  petals  spotted  with  red,  by- 
cultivation  changing  to  pale  yellow  or  purplish  ; 
seeds  large,  angular,  straited.    The  elasticity  of 
the  seed,  which  when  ripe  are  thrown  out  with 
considerable  force  upon  any  thing  touching  the 
capsule,  has  furnished  this  plant  with  names  in 
most  of  the  European  languages.    Hence  we  call 
it,  Quick-  in-hand,  (alive  as  it  were  in  the  hand), 
and  Touch-me-not.    The  Germans  call  it,  spring- 
same,  sprinyraut    the  Swedes,  springkorn  ;  the 
Danes,  springl  orn  or  springurt  ;  the  French,  im- 
patitnte,  ne  me  touchez  pas,  from  the  Latin  impa- 
tiens  and  noli  tangere,  and  also  balsaminejaune ; 
tee  Italians,  erba  impaziente,  basamina  gialla  ;  the 
Spaniards,  noquierus  tocarme,  balsamina  amariiia  ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  melindre  nao  me  toques.  In 
the  day-time  the  leaves  are  expanded,  but  they 
hang  pendent  at  night,  contrary  to  what  is  observed 
in  most  plants,  which,  from  a  deficiency  of  mois- 
ture, or  too  great  prespiration  from  heat,  com- 
monly droop  their  leaves  during  the  day.  The 
whole  plant  is 'rather  acrid,  so  that  no  animal  but 
the  goat  is  said  to  eat  it.    Notwithstanding  this, 
it  was  formerly  considered  to  be  diuretic  and  vul- 
nerary, and  was  given  to  relieve  the  haemorrhoids 
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and  the  stranguary.  Boerhaave  considered  it  as 
poisonous.  This  is  the  only  species  of  Iropatiens 
found  wild  in  Europe.  It  is  also  found  in  Canada. 
"With  us  it  occurs  in  Wales,  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  in  moist  shady  places,  and  by  the 
banks  of  rivulets  :  as,  on  the  banks  of  winander- 
mere,  near  Ambleside,  near  Rydall  Hall,  and  be- 
tween both  those  places  in  Westmorland  ;  in  the 
parish  of  Satterthwaite,  and  on  the  banks  of  Conis- 
ton  Lake,  in  Lancashire  ;  and  about  Bingley  in 
Yorkshire  :  flowering  in  July  and  August.  If  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  be  permitted  to  scatter,  they 
generally  succeed  better  than  when  they  are  sown  : 
for  unless  they  are  sown  in  the  autumn  soon  after 
they  are  ripe,  they  seldom  grow.  They  only  re- 
quire weeding  and  thinning,  and  delight  in  a  moist 
soil  and  shady  situation. 


ORDER  IV— TETRAGYNIA. 


Parnassia  Palustris. 
GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS. 

An  elegant  British  plant :  native  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,  by  the  sides  of  bogs  and  moors,  and  in 
wet  meadows. 

Root  perennial,  small,  whitish,  fibrous,  putting 
forth  several  stems  and  leaves  in  tufts  ;  stems 
erect,  unbranched,  somewhat  twisted,  having  five 
sharp  corners,  a  span  high,  slender,  smooth,  bear- 
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ing  only  a  single  embracing  leaf  below  the  middle, 
and  a  single  flower  at  the  top.  Flowers  above  an 
inch  wide,  white,  and  singularly  elegant  ;  the 
petals  a  little  scalloped  at  the  edges,  slightly  era- 
arginate,  with  semitransparent  greyish  veins.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

9  >This  plant  may  be  taken  up  from  the  natural 
place  [of  growth,  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots, 
and  planted  in  .'pots  filled  with  strong,  fresh,  un- 
dunged  earth,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation, 
where,  if  they  are  constantly  watered  in  dry  wea- 
ther, they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  flower  every 
summer  :  but  if  the  plants  are  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  it  should  be  in  a  very  moist  shady  border, 
otherwise  they  will  not  live  ;  and  these  should  be 
as  duly  watered  as  those  in  the  pots  in  dry  weather, 
to  make  them  produce  strong  flowers.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  should 
be  done  in  March,  before  they  put  out  new  leaves  ; 
but  the  roots  should  not  be  divided  too  small,  for 
that  will  prevent  their  flowering  the  following 
summer.  The  roots  should  always  be  planted  in  a 
pretty  strong  fresh  earth,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
in  a  light  rich  soil.  In  the  spring  they  must  be 
constantly  watered  if  the  season  should  prove  dry, 
otherwise  they  will  not  flower  ;  nor  should  they 
be  parted  oftner  than  every  third  year,  to  have 
them  strong.    The  seeds  ripen  in  August. 

7 }u rn  era  U Imifolia* 
ELM-LEAVED  TURNERA. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  this  plant  ;  the  second 
is  the  T.  Angustifolia. 
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These  plants  are  both  of  them  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  The  second  species  was 
found  by  Father  Plumier,  in  Martinico,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Turnera,  from  Dr.  Turner,  a  famous 
English  physician,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
rteign. 

The  first  sort  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  has  figured  it  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica, 
under  the  following  title,  "Cistas  urticce  folic,flore 
luteo,  vascuiis  trigonis,"  Vol.  I,  p.  202  ;  but  both 
these  sorts  where  observed  by  Dr.  William  Hous- 
toun,  in  several  parts  of  America. 

The  first  sort  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  sending  out  branches 
on  every  side  the  whole  length,  garnished  with 
narrow,  spear-shaped,  hairy  leaves,  terminating  in 
acute  points,  sawed  on  three  edges  ;  these,  when 
rubbed,  emit  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  to  which 
they  grow  very  close,  having  two  pretty  large 
leafy  appendages  to  their  empalements.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  composed  of  five 
large  oval  petals,  whose  tails  are  twisted  and  join  ; 
these  are  succeeded  by  short  tubular  capsules, 
having  one  cell,  which  opens  at  the  top  with  three 
valves,  which  turn  back,  and  let  out  the  seeds. 

The  second  sort  has  a  shrubby  stalk  like  the  first, 
and  rises  to  near  the  same  height.  The  branches 
of  this  are  slender,  and  stiffer  than  those  of  the 
former.  The  leaves  are  oval,  spear-shaped,  rough 
on  their  upper  side,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  their 
under  side  has  many  strong  veins,  and  is  of  a  lighter 
colour  ;  they  are  sawed  on  their  edges,  and  have 
longer  footstalks  than  those  of  the  first  speices. 
The  .flowers  sit  close  upon  the  footstalks  of  the 
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leaves,  in  like  manner  as  the  former,  but  the  flow- 
ers are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  those. 
These  differences  remain  constant,  and  never  alter 
when  raised  from  seeds  ;  so  that  near  thirty  years 
experience  in  sowing  the  seeds,  we  may  pronounce 
them  different  species. 

The  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  sowing  their 
seeds  on  a  hot- bed,  early  in  the  spring  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  two  inches  high,  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  small  pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark,  observing  to  water 
and  shade  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after 
which  they  must  be  treated,  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Diosma,  and  other  tender  plants  from  the 
same  countries,  to  which  the  reader  is  desired  to 
turn,  to  avoid  repetition.  The  seeds  of  these 
plants  will  often  fall  into  the  pots  which  are  placed 
near  them  in  the  stove,  which  will  grow  and  soon 
furnish  plants  enough,  after  a  person  is  once  pos- 
sessed of  them.  t  As  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  air  of  England,  they  must  be  placed  in 
the  bark-bed  in  the  stove,  where,  during  the  win- 
ter season,  they  must  be  kept  warm,  and  fre- 
quently watered  ;  but  in  the  summer  season  they 
must  have  a  great  share  of  air,  otherwise  they 
will  draw  up  tender,  and  not  produce  many  flowers. 
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CLASS  VI.— HEXANDRIA. 

ORDER  I. — MONOGYN1A. 


Lilium  Martagon. 
PURPLE  MARTAGON  LILY. 

Leaves  in  whorls  ;  flowers  turned  back";  corol- 
las rolled  back.  This  rises  with  a  strong  stalk 
from  three  to  .four  [feet  high  ;  flowers  dark  pur- 
ple, with  some  spots  of  black  ;  they  are  produced 
in  [loose  spikes,  appears  in  June,  and  have' a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  when  near,  but  not  so  offensive 
ag  the  preceding.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  of  Siberia.  There  is  a  variety  which  flowers 
early  in  June,  known  in  old  gardens  by  the^name 
of  "Turk's  Caps.  In  Holland  they  raise  a  great 
variety  of  Martagons  :  those  most  commonly  found 
in  English  gardens  are,  1.  the  Common  Margaton 
with  Double  flowers  ;  2.  the  White  ;  3.  the  Dou- 
ble White  ;  4.  the  White  Spotted  ;  5.  the  Impe- 
rial ;  6.  the  Early  Scarlet";  7.  the  Constantinople 
Vermilion  Martagon.  The  way  of  obtaining  these 
and  other  varieties  is,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
best  flowers  in  square  boxes,  six  inches  deep,  with 
holes  in  their  bottoms,  and  filled  with  light  sandy 
earth  :  the  beginning  of  October,  soon  after  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  is  the  proper  season.  Sow  them 
pretty  thick,  coveriDg  them  about  a  half  an  inch 
with  light  sifted  earth  ;  place  the  boxes  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  sun  only,  and  refresh 
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them  with  water  often,  if  the  season  prove  dry. 
In  November  remove  them  to  where  they  may 
have  as  much  sun  as  possible,  and  be  screened  from 
wind.  About  the  beginning  of  April  restore  them 
to  their  former  position ;  for  now  the  young  plants, 
which  are  impatient  of  beat,  will  appear  ;  and  the 
soil  will  dry  too  fast  if  exposed  to  the  full  sun  at 
noon.  Keep  them  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and 
refresh  them  gently  and  cautiously  with  water  in 
dry  seasons.  Let  the  boxes  remain  till  the  begin- 
ning of  August  ;  then  prepare  some  beds  of  fresh 
light  earth,  level  them,  and  take  the  earth  out  of 
the  boxes  with  the  small  bulbs,  and  strew  it  equal- 
ly over  the  beds,  covering  it  half  an  inch  thick  with 
fine  sifted  earth.  If  the  season  prove  hot  and  day, 
shade  the  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  re- 
fresh them  with  water. 

If  the  following  winter  season  be  severe,  cover 
the  beds  with  pease-haulm,  or  other  light  covering, 
to  keep  out  the  frost ;  but  this  would  injure  the 
bulbs  in  mild  weather.  At  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  hard  frosts 
are  over,  gently  clear  off  the  earth  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds,  and  sift  a  little  fresh  earth  over 
them  :  but  in  doing  this,  do  not  disturb  or  injure 
the  bulbs.  Keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  water 
them  gently  in  dry  weather  ;  and  in  very  hot  days 
shade  them  from  the  sun.  When  their  leaves  are 
quite  decayed,  stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  again 
and  in  September  sift  more  fresh  earth  over  the 
beds.  During  winter  and  spring  manage  them  as 
before  directed.  In  September  following,  trans- 
plant the  bulbs  to  a  greater  distance,  on  beds  pre- 
pared as  above ;  place  them  about  eight  inches 
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asunder,  with  the  buds  uppermost,  and  four  inches 
deep  :  this  should  be  done  in  moist  weather.  The 
second  year  after  being  planted  in  these  beds  the 
strongest  bulbs  should  begin  to  flower  ;  then  place 
a  stick  wherever  you  observe  any  peculiar  varie- 
ties ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  remove 
these  bulbs  into  other  beds  at  a  greater  distance, 
or  into  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden  ;  but  ne- 
ver reject  any  till  they  have  flowered  two  years  : 
for  frequently  some  will  make  a  mean  appearance 
the  first  year,  and  afterwards  become  fair  hand- 
some flowers  when  they  have  obtained  strength. 
When  such  have  been  selected  as  are  worth  pre- 
serving, the  rest  may  be  planted  in  shady  outer 
walks,  or  in  the  borders  of  plantations. 


CLASS  IX. — ENNEANDRIA. 

ORDER  II. — TRIGYN1A. 


Rheum  Undulatum. 
CHINESE  RHUBARB. 

Leaves  subvillose,  waved  ;  the  sinus  at  the  base 
dilated  ;  petioles  flat  above,  acute  at  the  edge. 
The  root  divides  into  a  number  of  thick  fibres, 
which  run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  within.— Native  of  China  and 
Siberia. 

"It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
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some  soil  which  is  fit  for  Carrots  will  suit  Rhubarb. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  manure  should  or 
should  not  be.  used;  the  prevailing  notion  seems 
to  be  that  dung  injures  the  quality  of  the  root,  and 
that  it  will  be  best  on  good  sound  land  well  work- 
ed.   Di\  Mounsey  directs  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in 
April  or  May,  three  or  four  in  a  pot,  which  should 
be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  until  they  vegetate.  When 
the  plants  are  about  two  months  old,  transplant 
them  where  they  are  to  remain  in  a  fine  light  soil. 
Keep  some  of  them  in  pots  until  October,  and  some 
till  the  spring  following,  and  then  plant  them  out. 
When  by  these  precautions  you  have  secured  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  plants,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  air  :  if  they  vegetate  late  in  the  season, 
cover  them  with  mulch  or  moss,  to  preserve  them 
in  winter.    When  they  are  transplanted,  set  the 
plants  at  least  four  feet  asunder  ;  hoe  them,  keep 
them  clean,  and  turn  up  the  ground  yearly  between 
the  rows,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  roots.  In 
the  second  or  third  year  the  plants  will  begin  to 
bear  seeds.    The  earliest  period  at  which  the  roots 
are  useful,  is  at  four  year's  growth,  but  even  then 
they  will  be  soft  and  spungy  ;  so  that  if  they  re- 
main eight  years  or  more  undisturbed,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  their  perfection,    The  seeds,  however, 
do  not  require  a  hot-bed  to  make  them  vegetate  ; 
but  if  sown  in  the  natural  ground  during  the  spring, 
when  the  weather  is  open,  will  soon  come  up,  and 
thrive  very  fast.    The  plants  delight  in  a  moist, 
rich,  light,  deep  soil,  and  warm  exposure,  but  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.    If  the  roots 
be  covered  with  litter,  or  the  earth  be  drawn  over 
them  in  winter,  they  will  rise  the  stronger  in  the 
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following  spring.    The  nursery-bed  must  be  dili- 
gently attended  to,  as  the  whole  difficulty  consists 
in  bringing  the  plants  through  their  first  season  : 
if  the  weather  be  hot  and  sultry,  they  must  be 
shaded,  and  at  all  events  continually  watered.  The 
pains  bestowed  by  constant  waterings,  and  pro- 
tecting the  young  plants  from  the  ravages  of  insects, 
will  amply  repay  the  planter.    Roots  that  thrive 
well  here,  will  in  three  years  overtake  others,  that 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  at  the  end  of  five. 
When  a  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  or  a  vacancy 
tilled  up,  select  the  finest  and  most  thrifty  plants  ; 
and  remember  that  no  plant  will  come  to  anything, 
if  it  have  lost  the  principal  bud.    When  a  plan- 
tation does  not  possess  the  natural  advantage  of 
being  on  a  declivity,  narrower  beds  and  deepened 
trenches  are  two  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  : 
but  most  situations  will  require  some  care  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  of  water  remaining  on  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  ;  therefore  when  the  seed- 
stalks  are  cut  off,  which  ought  always  to  be  done 
immediately  upon  the  withering  of  the  radical 
leaves,  they  should  be  covered  with  mould  in  the 
form  of  a  hillock.    This  process  will  answer  two 
good  purposes  ;  that  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  and 
keeping  the  trenches  open  by  taking  the  earth 
from  them.    Till  the  plants  have  blown,  the  me- 
dical virtues  of  the  roots  scarcely  come  into  exis- 
tence ;  and  at  the  same  period  the  danger  of  delay 
also  commences.    When  the  buds  from  the  roots 
have  grown  up  and  flowered,  a  cavity  is  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  in  which  rain  will  make  a 
lodgement,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  those 
parts  wich  remain  unprotected.    Those  portions 
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of  the  crown  out  of  which  the  seed-stalks  rise, 
always  prove  most  valuable.  Every  spring  and 
autumn  the  plants  should  undergo  a  general  ex- 
amination. The  young  ones  will  presently  dis- 
cover their  real  situation  ;  for  either  their  leaves 
will  wither  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  or  their 
growth  will  become  stunted  :  but  with  regard  to 
the  older  ones,  or  those  that  have  blown,  as  in  most 
cases  there  will  be  discovered  enough  sound  root 
to  produce  a  luxuriant  foliage,  their  state  can  only 
be  discovered  by  pressing  a  finger  into  the  centre 
of  the  crown  ;  which  will  soon  detect  any  unsound- 
ness. In  both  cases  the  plants  should  be  removed, 
and  the  vacancies  filled  with  others ;  for  in  the 
former  case  much  time  will  be  saved,  and  the  bad 
situation  of  the  latter  by  remaining  will  only  be 
aggravated,  whilst  it  furnishes  the  cultivator  with 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  cause  of  such 
defects,  which  may  possibly  lead  him  to  the  means 
of  prevention.  Rhubarb  may  be  propagated  from 
offsets,  as  well  as  from  seeds.  A  gentleman  who 
was  disappointed  in  raising  plants  from  seed,  separ- 
ated some  of  the  eyes  or  buds  which  shoot  out  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  root,  together  with  a  small 
part  of  the  root  itself,  having  some  of  the  fibres 
attached  ;  which  succeeded.  These  offsets  may 
be  taken  from  roots  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
without  injuring  the  plant.  By  this  method  a  year 
is  saved  ;  and  these  offsets  are  not  in  such  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  vermin  as  those  from  seed, 
nor  so  uncertain  in  growing  ;  these  are  beside  not 
so  tender,  and  do  not  require  transplanting,  nor 
anything  but  weeding  :  there  is  said  to  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  roots  thus  raised.  There 
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is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  to  the  age  at 
which  the  Rhubarb  roots  ought  to  be  taken  up  for 
use  :  some  say  at  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  some 
at  eleven  or  twelve  years'  growth.  As  to  the  sea- 
son for  taking  them  up,  as  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom 
observes,  it  may  be  of  little  consequence,  as  to  the 
vigour  of  the  roots,  whether  they  be  taken  up  in 
summer  or  autumn,  but,  as  warm  weather  is  the 
best  for  drying  them,  the  former  seems  most  eligi- 
ble. Sir  William  Fordyce  directs,  that  as  soon  as 
the  root  is  dug  up,  it  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
clean,  the  fibres  taken  away,  and  not  a  particle  of 
bark  left  on  the  larger  roots.  Cut  these  into 
pieces  seven  inches  square,  as  nearly  as  they  will 
admit  of,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Make  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  each,  about  half  an  inch 
square,  and  string  them  on  a  packthread,  with  a 
knot  on  each,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  keep  them 
from  rubbing  or  entangling.  Thus  secured,  hang 
them  up  in  festoons  in  the  warm  air  of  a  kitchen, 
laundry,  or  stove,  till  the  superfluous  moisture  is 
exhaled,  to  prevent  their  becoming  mouldy  or 
musty.  They  may  be  afterwards  dried  more  at 
leisure,  and,  when  quite  dry,  may  be  wrapped 
separately  in  cotton,  and  wide-mouthed  bottles. 
The  tap-roots  and  parings  will  make  excellent 
tinctures.  In  Tartary,  the  mode  of  drying  is  as 
follows — the  root  being  completely  cleansed,  and 
the  smaller  branches  cut  off,  is  cut  transversely 
into  pieces  of  a  moderate  size  :  these  are  placed 
on  long  tables  or  boards,  and  turned  three  or  four 
times  a'day,  that  the  yellow  viscid  juice  may  incor- 
porate with  the  substance  of  the  root :  for  if  it  be 
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suffered  to  run  out,  the  root  becomes  light  and  un- 
serviceable ;  and  if  they  be  not  cut  within  five  or 
six  days  after  they  are  dug  up,  the  roots  become 
soft,  and  speedily  decay.    Four  or  five  days  after 
they  are  cut,  holes  are  made  through  them,  and 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  wind,  but  sheltered 
from  the  sun.    Thus  in  about  two  months  the  roots 
are  completely  dried,  and  arrive  at  their  full  per- 
fection.   The  loss  of  weight  in  drying  is  very  con- 
siderable, seven  loads  of  green  roots  yielding  only 
one  small  horse-load  of  perfectly  dry  Rhubarb. 
Dr.  Falconer  thinks,  that  if  the  following  circum- 
stances were  attended  to,  British  Rhubarb  might 
equal  any  of  the  foreign.    I.  A  selection  of  the 
best  pieces  is  necessary.    II.  The  central  part  of 
every  piece  should  be  cut  out  :  for  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  this,  perhaps  from  its  proximity  to 
the  sap,  is  moistest  and  most  subject  to  decay  ; 
and  when  any  part  comes  into  this  state,  the  in- 
fection soon  spreads,  and  damages  the  whole  piece. 
Doubtless  it  is  to  avoid  this,  that  the  pieces  of  Rus- 
sian Rhubarb  have  all  holes  of  a  considerable  size 
cut  through  their  centre,  which  answers  this  more 
material  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of  hanging  them 
up  to  dry  ;  and  the  English,  having  only  the  latter 
•  end  in  view,  seldom  make  the  holes  large  enough 
to  answer  the  former,  at  least  not  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  removing  the  spongy  and  decaying 
parts.    III.  The  outside  should  be  scraped,  or 
rather  rasped,  as  the  foreign  Rhubarbs  are  :  the 
neglect  of  this  not  only  gives  it  a  shrivelled  and 
mean  appearance  and  colour,  but  is  really  a  great 
disservice,  by  obstructing  the  quickness  of  drying, 
from  the  pores  not  being  laid  open  for  the  herba- 
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ceous  moisture  to  exhale.  Though  the  bark  be 
stripped  off,  the  larger  pores,  running  mostly  lon- 
gitudinally, do  not  open  laterally,  and  of  course 
the  watery  fluid  being  confined,  exudes  very  slowly. 
IV.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  improvement  might 
be  made  in  the  preparation  of  our  Rhubarb  by  ac- 
celerating its  drying.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  plants  were  dried  in  a  slow  and  gradual  man- 
ner, which  is  now  found  to  be  a  mistake  ;  and  that 
quick  drying  equally  consists  with  the  safety  of  the 
vegetable  substance,  and  the  perfection  of  its  effi- 
cacious qualities." — Green's  Dictionary,  Vol.  2, 
p.  462, 


Laurus  Cassia. 
WILD  CINNAMON. 

This  Laurel  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  <3f  fifty  feet  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  pointed,  with  three  prominent 
ribs,  and  growing  in  clusters :  the  flowers  grow  in 
clusters,  and  are  small  and  white  :  the  fruit  is  an 
oval  black  berry,  containing  a  bitter  pulp,  but 
when  dry,  it  is  without  either  smell  or  taste. 

The  bark  of  this  species  is  frequently  sold  for 
the  true  Cinnamon,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  fra- 
grance and  efficacy.  In  order  to  distinguish  them, 
the  Cassia  bark  is  much  coarser,  and  will  not  roll 
up  like  the  true  Cinnamon,  but  the  main  difference 
is  that  the  Cinnamon  bark  is  always  dry,  while 
that  of  tha  Cassia  becomes  mucilaginous  in  chew- 
ing. 
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The  bark  and  buds  of  Cassia  are  good  for  the 
stomach  ;  they  are  tonic  and  cordial,  and  are  fre- 
quently used  with  better  effect  than  Cinnamon 
bark,  because  the  mucilage  contained  is  rather 
opening  to  the  bowels  ;  whereas,  the  property  of 
Cinnamon  ,is  to  produce  costiveness.  Dose,  five 
grains  to  a  scruple. 


CLASS  X, — DECANDRIA. 

ORDER  IV. — TETRA.GYNIA. 


Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 
NAVELWORT. 

The  root  is  tuberous,  with  long  fibres.  The 
whole  plant  is  smooth,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  erect ;  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  on  long 
stalks,  smooth  and  succulent.  There  is  a  curious 
feature  in  this  plant,  with  regard  to  the  leaves, 
which  is  rather  uncommon,  and  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  one  or  two  besides,  such  as  the  Nasturtium. 
White-rot,  &c.  ;  that  is,  the  leaves  are  peltate,  the 
leaf-stalk  is  fastened  to  the  leaf  like  the  umbilical 
cord  of  a  newborne  babe.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  numerous  and  grow  on  a  long  spike, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow.  It  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  England,  on  dry  rocks  and  old  walls, 
flowering  from  June  to  August. 

A  botanical  friend  at  Bath,  J.  C.  Dawe,  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  above  plant,  and 
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informs  me  that  it  grows  on  old  walls,  and  that 
it  is  much  used  by  the  old  people  there  for  a  cool- 
ing ointment,  along  with  Goose-grass.  I  have 
since  learned  that  it  is  much  used  at  present  in 
botanica?.  practice,  so  true  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  true  medical  practice  :  these  old  people 
in  many  instances  know  more  of  the  true  nature  of 
physic,  than  our  most  popular  doctors. 


CLASS  XII.—ICOSANDRJA. 

ORDER  I .— MONOGYNIA. 


Punica  Granatum. 
POMEGRANATE. 

There  are  the  following  varieties,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  obtained  by  cul- 
ture from  the  seeds,  therefore  I  have  not  enumer- 
ated them  as  species  ;  but  as  many  curious  persons 
will  expect  to  find  them  inserted  here,  I  shall  just 
mention  them. 

The  wild  Pomegranate,  with  single  and  double 
flowers. 

The  sweet  Pomegranate. 

The  small  flowering  Pomegranate,  with  single 
and  double  flowers. 

The  Pomegranate  with  striped  flowers. 

These  plants  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
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Italy,  and  Mauritania.  There  are  also  many  of 
them  in  the  West-Indies,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  transplanted  there  from  Europe.  The 
fruit  being  larger  and  finer  flavoured. 

This  tree  rises  with  a  woody  stem,  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  garnished  with  narrow  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  of  a  light  lucid  green,  and  stand 
opposite.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  sometimes  singly,  and  at  others  three  or 
four  together  ;  one  of  the  largest  terminating  the 
branch,  and  immediately  under  that,  are  two  or 
three  smaller  buds,  which,  after  the  first  flower  is 
past,  swell  larger,  and  expand,  whereby  there  is  a 
continued  succession  of  flowers  for  some  months. 
The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  very  thick,  fleshy, 
and  of  one  piece,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  segments  ; 
it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  within  are  included 
five  (in  the  single  flowers,  but  in  the  double  a  great 
number)  of  scarlet  petals,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
empalement.  In  the  centre  is  situated  the  style, 
arising  from  the  germen,  encompassed  by  many 
slender  stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong 
yellowish  summits.  After  the  flower  decays,  the 
germen  swell  to  a  roundish  fruit,  crowned  by  the 
empalement,  having  a  hard  shell,  including  a  pulp, 
filled  with  angular  seeds. 
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CLASS  XVIII.— POLYADELPHIA. 

t 

ORDER  IV. — POLY  AND  RI  A. 


Citrus. 
CITRON. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Citron  grows  to  a  moderate- 
sized  tree  ;  flowers  white  and  sweet  smelling. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Citron  tree,  the  one 
sweet,  and  the  other  acid.  The  English  gardeners 
were  first  supplied  from  Italy  with  these  fruits,  and 
soon  began  to  produce  varieties.  Unlike  the  Or- 
ange, the  fruit  of  the  Citron  is  seldom  eaten  raw, 
but  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making  sweetmeats, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  England. 
It  is  doubted  whether  this  fruit  be  the  same  sort 
as  that  noticed  by  the  ancient  botanists  and  gar- 
deners, who  lauded  its  medical  properties  to  the 
skies.  It  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  asthma,  and  a  certain  antidote  against  poison. 

"'Sharp-tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce, 
(Bitter  the  rind,  but  gen'rous  is  the  juice) 
A  cordial  fruit,  a  present  antidote 
Against  the  direful  step-dame's  deadly  draught, 
Who,  mixing  wicked  weeds  with  words  impure, 
The  fate  of  envy'd  orphans  would  procure. 
Large  is  the  plant,  and  Jike  a  laurel  grows, 
And,  did  it  not  a  diff'rent  scent  disclose, 
A  laurel  were :  the  fragrant  flowers  contemn 
The  stormy  winds,  tenacious  of  their  stem. 
Wit ;  this,  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 
New  lungs,  and  cure  the  sourness  of  the  breath. 

Although  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  this  pas- 
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sage  to  mean  "rich  Citron  fruits,"  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  tristes  succi  of  Virgil  be  the  true 
Citron,  if  this  could  be  settled,  some  light  might 
be  thrown  on  a  subject  which  is  now  rather  obscure. 

All  families  that  are  subject  to  scrofulous  disor- 
ders, will  do  well  to  keep  a  quantity  of  lime-juice 
constantly  in  the  house. 

CLASS  XIX.— SYNGENESIA. 

ORDER  1. — POLYGAMIA  SQUALLS. 

Cnicus  Oleraceous. 
SIBERIAN  FLOWERED  CNICUS. 

A  family  of  plants  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  both  florist  and  medical 
botanist.  The  above  species  is  very  like  our  Bur- 
docks, a  very  strong  lofty  herb,  with  large  rough 
leaves,  deeply  veined,  dark  green  above  and  pale 
underneath  :  the  flowers  are  large  round  and  yel- 
low. 

The  Russians  eat  the  leaves,  and  indeed  the 
whole  £lant,  boiled  as  spinnage  ;  and  those  afflicted 
with  scurvy  and  impure  blood,  I  would  advise  to 
follow  the  practice. 

It  is  easily  cultivated  :  all  that  is  required  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  the  same  as  for  spinnage,  and  the  at- 
tention and  after-cultivation  is  the  same. 
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Car  duns  Helenoides. 
MELANCHOLY  THISTLE. 

A  species  of  thistle  which  has  been  much  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  as  it  has  a  reputation  with 
some  folks  of  being  a  specific  for  madness,  hence 
its  name.  The  stem  is  above  a  foot  high  in  its  na- 
tive state,  but  cultivation  in  our  gardens  generally 
increases  its  height.  Those  who  are  troubled  with 
melancholy  or^owness  of  spirits,  may  try  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  in  the  dose  of  a  wine-glassful  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  easily  known  by  its 
long  straight  stem,  purple  flowers,  and  linear  leave-. 


Achillea  Ageratum. 
<     SWEET  MILFOIL,  OR  MAUDLIN. 

The  whole  family  of  Achillea  are  deserving  of 
the  notice  of  the  herbalist,  A  strong  decoction  of 
the  Achillea  Milfolium — Common  Yarrow — is  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  colds,  coughs,  and  all  such 
disorders.  Let  it  be  drunk  hot  before  going  to 
bed,  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  work  a  cure.  # 

The  Sweet  Milfoil  or  Maudlin  was  brought  from 
Spain  into  England  in  1570,  when  it  "obtained  a 
great  fame  as  a  medical  plant.  It  is  not  so  easily 
propagated  as  some  others  of  the  foreign  species  ; 
for  though  it  bears  the  cold  well  enough,  our  wet 
winters  destroy  the  roots.  It  requires  a  dry  soil. 
It  will  live  for  years  growing  out  of  the  joints  of 
an  old  wall,  or  amongst  dry  rubbish,  which  will 
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point  out  to  the  judicious  gardener  the  manner  of 
cultivation. 

It  is  recommended  in  all  disorders  of  the  nerves. 
Culpepper  commends  it  as  diuretic,  and  says  that 
the  seeds  as  well  as  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  will 
kill  the  worms  in  Children.  Meyrick  and  Hill 
agree  that  the  whole  plant  has  a  pleasant  smell, 
and  may  be  used  either  fresh  or  dried,  but  is  most 
efficacious  in  its  recent  state.  Green  says  "  A 
strong  infusion  of  it  taken  for  a  length  of  time  is 
good  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  considerably 
increases  the  discharge  of  urine." 

As  a  flowering  plant  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  florist. 


P Tenantries  Muralis. 
WALL  LETTUCE. 

This  is  a  common  plant  on  dry  stoney  soils  and 
on  the  tops  of  old  walls  and  rocks.  The  leaves 
are  runcinate,  somewhat  like  the  Dandelion,  but 
more  lobed,  and  the  terminal  lobe  is  five -angled  : 
the  stem  is  woody  and  brittle,  full  of  milky  juice, 
particularly  the  root  :  the  flowers  are  small,  nu- 
merous, yellow,  which  droop  before  they  expand. 
The  whole  plant  is  smooth,  and  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  appearance. 

The  family  of  Prenanthes  includes  about  thirty 
species,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  milky  matter 
they  contain  will  be  found  useful,  although  the 
well-known  properties  of  Dandelion  have  shut  out 
all  others  of  the  tribe  in  a  great  measure  ;  but  the 
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virtues  of  the  following  Prenanthes  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  I  must  give  it  a  place. 


Prenanthes  Serpentarta. 
VIRGINIA  PRENANTHES. 

The  leaves  are  ten-lobed,  rough,  and  the  root- 
leaves  are  shaped  like  the  human  hand  ;  the  flow- 
ers grow  in  beautiful  pendulous  bunches  of  a  rich 
blue  or  pale  purple. 

Common  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  mountain  - 
ous  districts,  where  it  is  called  '  Lion's  Foot,"  and 
has  obtained  great  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  poisonous  snakes.  Pursh,  in  his  travels  in 
the  United  States,  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  plant,  says  <e  A  man  living  in  the  Cove  Moun- 
tains, near  the  sweet  springs,  was  bit  in  the  foot  by 
a  Moccasin  snake,  a  species  considered  the  most 
dangerous.  An  inflammatiom  of  the  whole  leg 
took  place  immediately,  but  by  taking  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant,  boiled  in  milk,  inwardly,  and 
applying  to  the  wound  the  steeped  leaves  which 
were  frequently  changed,  he  was  cured  in  a  few 
days."  Such  properties  as  these  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  physician,  but  luckily  we  have  no 
poisonous  snakes. 
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